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HE attention of the Britith public has béen of late years 
A. {o ftrongly direéted to the hiftory of the revival of letters 
in Italy, that many of our countrymen feem to have imbibed 
the prejudices of the Italian {fcholars, and to have imagined 
that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Alps pre- 
fented a barrier beyond which it was impoffible for genius 
and learning to pafs. Mr: Godwin, with a laudable zeal for 
the diflemination of truth, afferts in thefe volumes the claim 
of his country to the laurel wreath, by fhewing that the court 
of the third Edward was adorned y arts and literature, as 
well as by arms, and thatif Italy is juftly proud of the elegance 
of her idiomatic language, as exemplified in the writings of 
Petrarca, land alfo has to boaft of the dignity which 
was conferred upon her vulgar tongue by the genius of 
Chaucer: 
Though we regard the affertion of Mr. Godwin, (Preface, 
P. vii.) “ that no one man in the hiftory of human _imtel- 
ever did more than was effected by the fingle mind of 
Chaucer,” asgnuch more perem tory than corre&t, it muft 
be allowed by every lover of En ifh’ literature, that the 
hiftory of our earlleft poet is a fubject well-worthy of mimute 
imveftigation. 
Vou. I. B The 
Luke Heafard, Printer, Great Turnfiile, Lincola’s Inn-! ields, 
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The “ Abftract of the Hiftorical Paffages of the. Life of 
Chaucer,” which is prefixed by Mr. Tyrwhit to his edition of 
the Canterbury Tales, and in which that learned and diligent 
ftudent of Englith antiquities -profeffes to have collected all 
the facts relative to his fubjeét, which appear to reft upon good 
authority, occupies no more than wwelve octavo pages; and 
of thefe by far the greater part is taken up by notes and 
illuftrations. Our readers will therefore be furprized to be 
informed, that Mr. Godwin has experienced fome difficulty in 
comprifing his memoirs of the fame eminent perfonage in the 
compafs of two confiderable quarto volumes. If, however, 
when they are apprized of the extent of this work, they are 
induced to hope, that its author has met with abundance of 
documents concerning the public conduc or private hiftory 
of Chaucer, which have been hitherto unknown, we muft in- 
form them, that their hopes will fubject them to difappoint- 
ment. » Mr. Godwin has, we doubt not, availed himfelt with 
due diligence of the liberal admiffion to the infpection of 
ancient records, which in his preface he handfomely acknow- 
ledges to have experienced from the keepers of our public 
offices; and we have only to lament that his refearches have 
been productive of fo little fruit. The materials which he 
has been enabled to colle&, however, he has turned to the 
utmoft poflible profit. He has examined them with minute- 
mefs, and has manifefted no fmall degree of ingenuity in 
tracing the probable confequences of efiablifhed facts, and in 
conjecturing their poffible caufes. 

Building upon the foundation of the philofophical pofition, 
that man is the creature of the cirewmftanees in which he is 
placed, he has given an elaborate defeription of the ftate of 
arts, fociety, and manners, in England, during the time when 
Chaucer flourifhed ; and has alfo entered much in detail into 
the hiftory of this country during that period. 

The connedtion of biography and general hiftory undoubtedly 
communicates to each of thofe departments of literature a 
double intereft. But we cannot on the prefent occafion dif- 
femble our opinion, that the formation of this connection is 
not — practicable confiftently with the principles of juft 
tafte. hen the fubjett of a biographical memoir has atied 
a confpicuous part in public life, his private hifiory is fo in- 
termixed with the hiftory of his country, that the one is 
abfolutely neceflary to the illuftration of the other. Hence 
Middleton was naturally led, in his Life of Cicero, to give a 
no lefs mimute than interefting account of the ftate of parties 
in Rome, and without once lofing fight of his hero, he details 
the particulars of the dreadful firuggles for power — 
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fation after faGion haraffed the capital of the world. The 
eminent rank of Lorenzo dé Medici, and his quarrels and 
negotiations in quality of chief magiftrate of the Tufcan re- 
public with the various fiates of Italy, authorized his biogra- 

her to enter at large into the contemporary hiftory of 
Naples, of Milan, of Venice; &c: whilft the liberal patronage 
extended by the Magnijico to men of learning; could not be 
recorded with due honour, without the introduction of me- 
moirs of the paftakers of his bounty. In inftances fimilar to 
thofe above mentioned individual and general hiftory go hand 
in hand. There is yet another cafe in which; without any 
ftriking violation of propriety, a biographer may enlarge the 
firict limits of his departinent, namely, when he is recording 
the hifiory of mén of literary eminence, who have been in the 
habit of commufiicating to their friends their opinions upon 
public tranfactions; and have left thofe opinions recorded in 
their works: Thus the extenfive correfpondence of Petrarca 
with fcholars and ftatefmen, who regulated the deftiny of the 
civilized world; may perhaps be dhe to be a ‘iufiicient 
apology for the three quartos of the Abbé Sade. But no 
fimiler apology can be offered for the quantity of collateral 
matter which Mr. Godwin has intetmingied with the account 
of his hero. Chaucer occupied no eminent fiation in the 
conduct of public affairs; and though the: obfervations of a 
man of his talents upon the pafling events of his time 
would have been fo interefting as to render it the duty of his 
biographer, at leaft fuccinétly, to narrate thofe events, what- 
ever obférvations of this kind he may have intrufted to writing, 
they have, with very trifling exceptions, perifhed in the wreck 
of ages. 
_ While therefore we concur with Mr: Godwin in opinion, 
that a biographical work ought to refemble a picture; of which 
the hero fhould be the central figure, we are, in critical juitice, 
compelled to fay, that though it is difficult to determine who 
is the central figure of the pi€ture which we are now con- 
templating, we are certain that it is not Chaucer: 
. With a view of enabling our readers to judge whether 
thefe ftritures are well founded, we {hall lay before them an 
analyfis of the contents of thefe volumes, interfperfing, as we 
proceed; fuch remarks as fuggeft themfelves to our minds. 

In the firft chapter of his work; Mr.G. following the received 
chronology, fixes the date of Chaucer’s birth in tne year 1328. 
From a paflage which octurs in the Teftament of Love,tt is 
clearly afcertained, in oppgltion to the affertion of Leland, 
that he was born in Londoft; and we age inclined to atcede to 
Mr. Godwin’s conjecture; that bis declaration; that in the 
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aforefaid city he was “ forth growen,” implies, that he there 
fpent the days of his youth, and received the rudiments of his 
education. We cannot, however, think that the circumfiancé 
ef Chaucer’s expretiing, in the decline of his life, an affection 
for his native place, and interefting himfelf in the diflentions 
of the metropolis, will, fingly and unfupported, warrant his 
biographer’s conclufion, that he was the fon of a merchant, 
or that he inherited by birth the privileges of a citizen. How- 
ever this may be, upon the foundation of this one fact, and 
thefe two conjectures, My. Godwin has raifed a fuperftructure 
of no lefs than nine chapters, in the courfe of which, he 
treats of the rife and progreflive increafe of the city of London 
of the fiate of learning in England during the Norman and 
Plantagenet princes—of the growth of the feudal fyftem— 
of chivalry and romance—of the condition of the church of 
England—of the diverfions of our ancefiors, and efpecially of 
the minftrels—of the origin of the Englith ftage—profane dra- 
mas—miracle-plays—pageants—my fieries—mafks--burlefques 
feftivals—fumptuous entertainments—{fhows—hunting and 
hawking—archery—athletic exercifes—robbery—tournaments 
—ancient architecture—caftles—palaces and manor-houfes— 
fculpture and painting—metallic arts—embroidery—mufic. 
The foregoing extenfive variety of topics al! depefd, as 
we have before obferved, upon the fimple circumftances of 
Chaucer’s being born, and receiving his fchool education in 
London, in the fourteenth century. We would by no means 
be underfiood to deny that the circumftances of the times in 
which an individual lives muft have great influence upon his 
fentiments and conduct; but we think that in thus extending 
his account of the manners of the fourteenth century to the 
length of nine chapters, Mr. Godwin has forgotten the maxiun 
“ eft modus in rebus.” And it appears to us, that he has ex- 
ceeded the bounds of moderation, not only by introducing 





topics too remotely, if at all relative to his fubjeét, but alfo 
_by tracing the hiftory of all the above-mentioned fubjects of 


inquiry from the remoteft times, inftead of confining himfelf 
to a fucciné& account of the ftate of fociety and manners in 
England at the period when Chaucer flourifhed. When, for 


inttance, he deduces the hiftory of London from the time of 


the Romans, and inveftigates the progreflive influence of the 
Catholic religion from the 11th century, he overwhelms his 
fubject in a mafs. of erudition. In faét, each of thefe nine 
chapters is a differtation, and moft of them very excellent 
differtations on the fubjeét of which they treat; and had Mr. 
Godwin inferted them under that character at the beginning 


er at the end of his work, we could have perufed them with 


a pleafure, 
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apleafure, which as they now ftand, is perpetually interrupted 
by the queftion, How can this be an integral part of the life of 
Chaucer? In the Court of Love, v. 918, Chaucer {peaks of him- 
felf under the title of “ Philogenet of Cambridge, clerk.” 
This notice of the place of his collegiate education, affords his 
biographer a legitimate occafion to enter into an elaborate and 
snterettin hiftory of the Englith univerfities. 

From this hiftory we thal prefent our readers with a few 
extracts : 


“ Whatever pretenfions they may have to a remoter antiquity» 
obfcured by the duft of ages and the rarity of authentic records, it 
was not till literature came to be regarded as a defirable acquifition 
by perfons bred to no religious deftination, that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge arrived to that unequivocal eminence which, with few varia- 
tions, they have retained to the prefent day. A circumftantial ac- 
count of the rife of Cambridge as a place appropriated to education, 
has been tranfmitted to us by Peter of Blois, and the incidents he 
relates appear to have taken place about the year 1109. Fitz- 
ftephen, in a paffage already quoted, fpeaks of the public fchools of 
London in a ftyle ftrongly favourable to the notion, that in the time 
in which he wrote they were a novelty, that is, in the reign of 
Henry II. 

The fountains of general learning however were fcarcely thrown 
open to perfons of all orders and denominations in the ftate, before 
they were reforted to with a thirft, proportioned to the long ab- 
ftinence to which mankind had been fubjected. Fitzftephen fpeaks 
of his fchools as.very numeroufly attended. Peter of Blois ob- 
ferves, that the profeffors who firft opened their courfes of fcience at 
Cambridge, “ began with hiring a barn in which they might de- 
liver their le€tures; but that in a little time they drew together a 
great number of fcholars; and in the fecond year the refort, both 
from the town and the whole country, was fuch that no houfe, barn 
or church was found fufficient for their reception.” In the year 
1209, exattly one hundred years after the period fpoken of by this 
hiftorian, we find this unequivocal proof of the flourifhing condition 
in which Oxford had previoufly been, that, exafperated by an op- 
preflive and arbitrary proceeding of king John, three thoufand 
members of the univerfity abandoned Oxford in that year, and with- 
drew themfelves to Cambridge and other places, where they hoped 
in tranquillity and peace to be permitted to purfue the courfe of 
their ftudies. Thus it appears that, in a very fhort time after the 
eftablifhment of our univerfities in their prefent form, they became 
more confiderable, fo far as refpeéts the number of their members, 
than at prefent. 

“ But ftill more extraordinary things are related on this fubject. 
It is affirmed by the moft accurate inveftigators, that in the twelfth 
century the multitude of ftudents in the univerfity of Paris exceeded 
eyen the number of the citizens. The then archbifhop of Armagh, 
in the kingdom of Ireland, delivered a difcourfe at Avignon before 
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pope Innocent VI. in the year 1357, in which he affirms that 
“‘ even in his time Oxford had contained thirty thoufand {cholars ;” 
though, he adds that it had fince fallen fo much into decay, that 
at the time at which he was fpeaking it fcarcely contained fix 
thoufand. 


The caufes of this decay, Mr. Godwin imputes to the infiu- 
ence of the mendicant friars, who were fo fuccefsful in en- 
ticing juvenile ftudents to quit their fecular connections and 
employments, that parents were unwilling to fend youths to the 
univerlity where they were peculiarly lable to their folicita- 
tions. Having given a very detailed account of the principles 
and practices of thefe friars, he procecds to detcribe the ac- 
commodations which were provided for fiudents, at the time 


when Chaucer became a member of the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 


“ Till beyond the middle of the thirteenth century, the fcholars 
at our univerfities had no houfes or lodgings, but fuch as they rented 
from the private citizens of the towns in which their ftudies were 
purfued. Many inconveniences had followed from this caufe; and, 
as will always happen when the quantity of any commodity is li- 
mited, and the number of thofe who are defirous to purchafe is 
great, enormous prices were fought to be put upon their accommo- 
dations by the proprietors. Frequent and vexatious difputes had 
arifen. At length the public fpirited and munificent turned their 
attention to this grievance, and became willing to allot fome of 
thofe funds to the ere¢tion of halls and colleges, which had for- 
merly been devoted to the building of abbeys and convents, This 
paflion was at its height in the reign of Edward III, In the period 
of Chaucer’s youth little progrefs had beep made in this fyftem, 
Cambridge attracted the attention of the generous fomewhat later 
than Oxtord; and, as there were only two of three {mall colleges 
then in exifience at that plage, we may with great probabjlity infer 
that Chaucer was one of thofe ftudents who lodged promifcuoutly 
among the citizens of Cambridge,” 


After this account of the numbers and accommodations of 
the members of the univerfity, Mr, Godwin thus judicioufly 
and candidly appreciates the department of ftudy, which in 
the fourteenth century claimed th 


eir principal attention, 

_ “ The thirteenth century was the period in which that defcrip- 
tion of human geniufes, called the fehoolmen, principally flourifhed, 
Whatever we may decide of their purfuits, many of which appear 
to be, and many of which really were, frivolous, no competent 
judge after having looked carefully into what they did, will regard 
them as objects of contempt. They may be confidered as the dif- 
coverers of the art of logic. The ancients poffeffed in an eminent’ 
degree the gift of genius; but they have little to boaft on the feore 
of arra:gement, and difcover little {kill in the ftrictnefs of an ac- 
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gurate deduétion. They rather arrive at truth by means of a feli- 
city of impulfe, than in confequence of having regularly gone 
through the procefs which leads to it. A ftrit logic may eafily be 
prized at too higha rate. It isa machine too mighty to be directed 
by the ftrength of human intellect; and therefore the benefits to be 
derived from employing it are much flenderer than at firft we might be 
led to imagine. The pure diale¢tician is foon bewildered in the laby- 
rinth of his own terms; when he feems to be moft accurate, he often 
becomes moft abfurd; ftriét deduction, even in mathematics, will 
fometimes lead to untenable conclufions. He who trufts much to 
fentiment, to impulfe, to intuition, will often be freeft from abfur- 
dities, and be conduéted to the moft ufeful and beautiful modes of 
viewing either nature or man. But, though logic is not to be ufed 
too indifcriminately, or trufted too implicitly, it is an inftrument of 
high value when confined within a proper dphere. It is a touchftone 
enabling us to rejeét with fatisfaction many of the impofitions which 
might otherwife be pafied upon us; it is a branch of learning ena- 
bling us to arrange, in the cleareft and moft advantageous point of 
view, many of thofe truths which it may be neceffary for fs to com- 
municate to another. While engaged in the ftri¢inefs of logical de- 
duction, we feem to be eminently exercifing thofe powers by which 
we are dittinguifhed from the reft of the animal kingdom; and man 
is but half himfelf, till he is able to employ with fubtlety and acute- 
nefs this inftrument for eftablifhing truth and confounding error.” 

“ Such was the cultivation which then exifted with refpect to pure 
reafoning and intelleét. Nor was the period much lefs fortunate in 
thofe particulars which tend to awaken the imagination, to infpire 
feeling, to guide the mind amidft all the luxuries of day-dreams and 
fidion, and to generate and cherifh the poetical character. The 
Greek language indeed was almoft univerfally neglected: but the 
Latin claflics met with a due degree of attention; and, if the pureft 
and moft correc of thefe were not regarded with the higheft favour, 
thofe, however, which were principally in vogue were the claflics 
who are moft profufe in imagery, and boldeft in incident. We have 
already feen how the refinements of chivalry, fubtilifed and ele~ 
vated as they were in the fictions of romance, foothed the minds, 
and gave a peculiar character to the tempers of the contemporaries 
of Chaucer. When we have collected all thefe particulars into one 
point of view, we fhall eafily be led to confefs that it was no mean 
fchool in which the great father of Englifh poetry was prepared for 
the career he had to run.” 


It was at Cambridge, and in the eighteenth year of his age, 
that Chaucer produced the poem intitled, “The Court of 
Love;” of which Mr. Godwin gives an analyfis in his twelfth 
chapter. But before he enters on this analyfis, he fatisfactoril 
vindicates Chaucer’s claim to the title of father of Engli 
poetry, by proving to demonftration that Gower, who is 
commonly fuppofed to be his fuccefsful competitor for this 
honour, did not write his De Confeffione Aimantis, on bas <0 
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his advocates ground his title, till many years after Chaucep 
had produced fome of his moft confiderable poems. 

Before the time of Chaucer, the Englifh idiom was banifhed 
from {cholaftic and polite circles. 

The learned wrote and converfed in Latin, and the rigour 
of Uie Norman conguerors had fo far fucceeded in fubduing 
even the language of the vanquifhed, that men of rank an 
education in the ftate adopted the French tongue in their 
converfation, and in their epiftolary correfpondence. In at- 
tun.ng the vernacular tongue to the melody of poetry, there- 


fore, Chai neaged in a bold experiment, the tuccefs of 
which has redouwnded to his immortal honour. 

But it is juftly obferved by Mr. Godwin, that “ if Chaucer 
is well entitled to be contfidered as original in his attempt to 
mode! hisnative tongue to the language of poetry, he Is certainly 
much lefs f e particular ftructure.and defign of the dif, 
ferent performances he has left behind him, Several of them 
are avowedly tranflations; and the refi, however much they 
dilplay of original genius, are obvioufly formed upon the 
mode! of ihe different French and Jialian poets, who were his 
contemporaries, or had only by avery fhort time preceded 


s circumfiance naturally leads to an inquiry into the 
origin of romance writing, and the rife of Italian poetry—an 
inguiry which Mr. Godwin has condnéted with confiderdble 
fkill; and we alfo think that his affertion of Chaucer’s poetical 
merits, which occurs in the latter end of the twelfth chapter, 
is entitled to high commendation, And though we cannot 


join with him in the fweeping condemnation of modern Eng-~ 


lifh poetry, which occurs in p. 246, we are tempted to quote 
the enfuing paragraph, as an inftance of the forcible and happy 
expreffion of correct ideas, 

“ Tt is eafy to perceive, and has been yerified in the example of 
all ages and climates, that poetry has been the genuine affociate of 
the earlier ftages of literature. There is then a frefhnefs in lan- 
guage admirably adapted to thofe emotions which poetry delights 
to produce. Our words are then the umages of things, the repre- 
fentatives of vifible and audible impreffions: after awhile, too many 
of our words become cold and {cientific, perfectly fuited to topics 
of reafoning, but unfitted for imagery and paffion; and dealing in 
ebfiractions and generalities, inftead of prefenting to us afreth the 
impreffions of fenfe. The attempts of the poet are boldeft and 
moft fuccefsful, when the whole field is open to him, when he muft 
feek for models in diftant ages and countries, not when the excel- 
lence to which he afpires is preoccupied by ppets in his own lan- 
guage whof¢ merits and reputation he cannot hope to equal. Cri- 
ticiim too, though it may make many judges, never perhaps ripened 
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ene genius. It is a deadly foe to bold and adventurous attempts, 
and icarcely leaves any hope of fuccefs, but to him who afpires 
to pleafe us juft as we have been pleafed an hundred times be- 
fore.” 


In the thirteenth chapter, we find avery curious inftance of 
the difficulty under which Mr. Godwin labours, in his attempts 
to connett a narrative of contemporary events with the hiftory 
of Chaucer. This chapter contains an account of the plague 
that defolated London in the year 1349, which he connects 
with his fubje&t, by informing us, that “ though Chaucer has 
left no document on this fubject in his works, we may be 
afjured, that he faw many things at the time, and heard more, 
the recollection of which could never be effaced from his mind; 
and that as we have no information as to where Chaucer re- 
fided, or how he was employed during this extraordinary 
occurrence, Mr. Godwin is inclined to fill the vacuity to his 
own imagination, by recollecting the fituation of a great poet 
of a fubfequent age, in the time of a fimilar calamity.” In 
purfuance of this idea, he conjectures, that as Milton in the 
above-mentioned circumftances retired to Chalfont St. Giles, 
where he finifhed his Paradife Loft, fo “ Chaucer retired to 
the groves, and did not ceafe to be a poet.” 

In fettling the chronological order of Chaucer’s works, Mr. 
Godwin is of opinion, that the “ Court of Love” was followed 
by the “ Boke of Troilus and Crefleide.” This poem is ana~ 
lyzed at confiderable length in the fifteenth chapter of Mr. 
Godwin’s work; and in the fixteenth, we find an account of 
the continuation of it by Robert Henryfon; and alfo a critique 
on Shakefpeare’s tragedy on this fubjeét, which is replete with 
judicious obfervations. But whilft we with pleafure give our 
fuffrage to the general excellence of this chapter, we muft 
beg leave to fiate our opinion, that though in the comparifon 
of Homer and Shakefpeare, as delineators of chara¢ter, Mr. 
Godwin has clearly pointed out the diftinétive excellencies of 
thofe mighty matiers of the poetic art, he is by no means 
juttified in the preference which he gives to the dramatift. 
True it is, that “the Achilles, the Ajax and the Nefior of 
Homer, are each of them rather a fpecies than an individual; 
and that the Grecian heroes of Shakefj are abfolute men.” 
The fame may be obferved of the llo Belvedere, when 
compared with the fiatue of Dr. Ward, which difgraces the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, or of the Venus of Titian, when 
contrafted with the accyrately painted frows of Teniers. But 
what fhould we think of the tafte of the connoiffeur whofhould 
profefs to prefer the latter to the former? 


We 
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We cannot but regard as very feeble the arguments by 
which Mr. Godwin in his fourteenth chapter attempts to 
prove, that Chaucer not only ftudied at Cambridge, but alfo 
at Oxford. Thefe arguments are two in number; firft, the 
affertion of Leland. But Leland has fallen into fo many pal- 
pable miftakes on the fubjeét of Chaucer, that his authority, 
unfupported by other proof, is of very little weight indeed. 
Mr. Godwin is fo confcious of this, that he informs us, that 
his principal reafon for believing that Chaucer ftudied at Ox- 
ford, is the circumftance of his dedicating his Troilus and 
Creffeide to Gower and Strode, two {cholars who were probably 
educated at that univerfity; at which place it was moft natural 
Jor him to become acquainted with them. Thus does Mr. God- 
win’s. belief on this fubject reft merely upon the bafis of two 
hypothefes. Equally inconclufive do we efteem the reafons 
which have induced Mr. Godwin to maintain, in oppofition to 
the opinion of Mr.Tyrwhit, that Chaucer refided for fome time 
in the univerfity of Paris. And we cannét forbear exprefling 
our furprize, that whilfi he fupports the authority of Leland on 
this point, on the ground of antecedent probability, he fhould 
refufe his affent to the venerable antiquarian’s affertion of the 
fact of Chaucer’s having been a ftudent of Law, when fome- 
what corroborated by an affertion of Mr.Speght’s. Is not the 
antecedent probability at leaft as firong in the latter cafe as 
in the former? Wasit not as cuftomary for young Englifhmen 
of talents to ftudy the laws of their country as to repair to the 
univerfity of Paris? But thus inclined, as the balance of 
argument appears to be in Mr.Godwin’s judgment, with a 

Rrange inconfiftency, whilft he difpatches his account of Paris 
and its univerfity in a fingle » he digreffes to the extent 
of ten pages into a hiftory of Englith jurifprudence. This 
difquifition he clofes by the following fanciful application of 
jt to the Life of Chaucer; during the perufal of which, the 
reader will have the goodnefs to remember that Mr. G. is of 
opinion, “ that much ftrefs_ cannot be laid upon the fuppofi- 


tion of Chaucer’s having belonged to the fociety of the Inner 
Temple.” 


“ It may be am to the fancy of a reader of Chaucer’s works, 
to reprefent to himfelf the young poet, accoutred in the robes of a 
lawyer, examining a witnels, fixing upon him the keennefs of his 
eye, addreffing himfelf with anxiety and expettation to a jury, or 
exercifing the fubtlety of his wit and judgment in the develop- 
ment of one of thofe quirks by which a client was to be refcued 
from the rigour of ftri& and unfavouring juftice. Perhaps Chaucer, 
in the courfe of his legal life, faved a thief from the gallows, and 
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gave him a new chance of becoming a decent and ufeful member 
of focjety: perhaps by his penetration he diicerned and demon- 
ftrated that innocence, which to a lefs able pleader would never 
have been evident, and which a lefs able pleader would never 
have fucceeded in reftoring triumphant to its place in the commu- 
nity and its fair fame, Perhaps Chaucer pleaded before Trefilian 
and Brember, and lived to know that thofe men, whofe fiat had fi- 
enced his argument, or to whofe inferiority of underftanding, it 
may be, he was obliged to vail his honoured head, were led to the 
bafeft fpecies of execution, amidft the fhouts of a brutifh and igno- 
rant multitude.” 


If this be the legitimate ftyle of biography, the lefs an 
author of tolerable Ingenuity knows of any individual whofe 
life he undertakes to write, the more particulars he may ven- 
ture to record of his habits and opinions. 

Mr. Godwin refers to the period of Chaucer’s fuppofed 
fiudies in the Univerfity of Paris, and the Inner Temple, the 
compofition of the ftory of Palamon and Arcite, which no 
longer exifts in its original ftate, but which is abridged in the 
Canterbury Tales, and alfo his tranflation of the work of 
Boethius. 

“« Hitherto Chaucer has appeared only as a private individual, 
and the anecdotes of his life are fcanty. We are left to rea- 


foning and inference, as to the places of his education, and the 


functions to which he was deftined. We are now to fee him ina 
different light. From the thirtieth year of his age, if not fooner, to 
his death, he was a courtier, the counfellor of princes, employed in 
various negociations and embaffies, and involved in the factions, 
contentions, and intrigues of his time.” 

Mr. Godwin juftly remarks, that modern times afford but a 
faint image of the attention with which literature was treated 
in the fourteenth century. If then, even at a period when 
literary accomplithments had loft that value which refults from 
variety ef occurrence, Addifon and Prior were raifed to dif- 
tinguifhed offices in the ftate,in confequence of their re- 
putation for learning and genius; it is reafonable to con- 
jJeciure, that Chaucer was recommended to the notice of 
Edward ILI. by his tranfcendent reputation as a poet. Mr. 
Godwin demonftrates by the evidence of dates, that it was 
to that monarch, and not, as has been generally fuppofed, to 
his fon John of Gaunt, that Chaucer was indebted for his firft 
introduction to the Englifh court; and he has fuccefsfully 
vindicated the fame of the hero of Poitiers, as a patron of 
literature, which has been with too much levity impugned 
by Mr. Tyrwhit. His remarks on this fubject muft approve 


themfelves to every candid mind. Though we deem the minute 


deicription which he gives of the hayfe of Chaucer at Wood- 
ftock, 
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ftock, as literally vifionary, being founded on a dream of the 
poet, we agree with him in opinion, that his refidence in the 
vicinity of the palace denotes the high favour in which he 
was held by his fovereign. We with our limits would allow 
us to quote Mr. Godwin’s defcription of the Englith court 
at this period, efpecially his charatter of Edward III. which 
is in our opinion drawn with a mafterly hand. But we muft 
content ourfelves with referring to it as a part of the work 
under our confideration, well worthy of particular attention. 
At the period in which Mr, Godwin takes up the hiftory of 
the Englifh court, Edward III. had five fons: the third of 
thefe, John earl of Richmond, who is better known by his 
Jater title of John of Gaunt, in procefs of time became the 
moft fieady friend of Chaucer. Mr. Godwin has therefore 
dedicated to his juvenile hifiory the whole of his twentieth 
chapter. As in the account of Chaucer’s early days he is 
compelled by want of materials, which apply to the individual, 
to enter into a general detail of the education of youths of 
middling rank in the fourteenth century, fo the juvenile hiftory 
of the earl of Richmond confifts of a deduétion of particu- 
lars relative to the education of a nobleman according to 
the rules of chivalry. After noticing the initiation of the 
young prince into the practice of arms in the war againft 
France, which commenced in the year 1355, he dwells at 
confiderable length upon his courtfhip of his firft wife the 
princefs Blanche, in illuftration of whofe charaéter he quotes 
a variety of paflages from Chaucer’s “ Book of the Ducheffe.” 
The loves of thefe illuftrious perfonages alfo furnifhed the 
fubject of Chaucer’s poems, intitled the Parliament of Birds, 
and the Dream, an entertaining account of which occupies the 
twenty-firft and twenty-fecond chapters of this work. The 
earl of Richmond was married to the princefs Blanche at 
Reading, on Sunday May ioth 1350. In the clofe of that 
year Edward with a powerful army invaded the Kingdom of 
France. On this expedition he was accompanied by his four 
eldeft fons. From a curious document printed in the A 
pendix to the firft volume of this work, it appears that Chaucer 
attended his friend the earl of Richmond to the field of martial 
glory. As no record is left of the particulars of his proweis, 
remembering the fcene in Weftminfter-hall which we have 
quoted above, we did expeét that Mr. Godwin would have 
tafked his imagination for a brilliant picture of his hero, fol- 
lowing the bloody traces of his princely protector, hewing 
down the foe with his fword, or generoufly expofing his pers 
fon in defence of his royal mafter. But in this expectation 
we have been agreeably Sipppintcd, “d 
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It thould feem indeed, that Chaucer was not much attached 
to the military life. Mr.Godwin, who certainly proves him- 
felf to be accurately and minutely acquainted with his. works, 
acutely obferves, 


“ His foul had no delight in the alarms and enterprifes of the 
field. Military glory, the univerfal miftrefs at that time of the en- 
terprifing and the bold, never captivated his heart. Chaucer is em : 
phatically the poet of peace; and, while the romance writers of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries are not lefs exuberant than Homer 
in the defcription of blows and wounds and fighting fields, Chaucer 
has not proftituted one line to the praife of the fafhionable purfuit. 
If, in compliance with the mode which univerfally prevailed, he has 
occafionally introduced feats of chivalry, we clearly difcern that he 
dwells upon them with no earneft partiality, and willingly leaves 
them for fofter and more innocent topics. In his poem, the ftory of 
which is involved with the deftruction of Troy, almoft the whole 
tenor of his work reminds us rather of domeftic and quiet fcenes. 
And, when he compliments his patrons in what may be called his 
laureat compofitions, it is a courthhip or a marriage, a perfonal 
misfortune or a death, which he felects as his topic; and not 
achievements in arms, or the robbery and defolation of un- 
efiending thoufands. We fhall be guilty of great injuftice to 
Chaucer, if we do not recolleét, among his moft honourable com- 
mendations, the feature by which he is thus fingularly diftinguithed 
from the whole band of the Greek and Roman bards, his matters, 
the Trouveurs and Troubadours his contemporaries, and the Italian 
poets who came after him and who conftitute the principal glory 
ef the fixteenth century.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Art. I. Hiftory of the Infurreéion of the County of Wexford, 
A. D. 1791. By Edward Hay, Efg. M.R.I. A. Dublin, 
printed for the Author, by J. Stockdale. 8vo. pp. 304; with an 
Appendix. Price 10s. 6d. 1803. 


R. Hay has prefixed to this work a very appropriate 
motto, ; ; 
Periculofe plenum opus alee 
Traétas ; et incedis per ignes 
Suppofitos cineri dolofo. 
For we can fcarcely conceive a more hazardous undertaking 
than fuch an early detail as the prefent of the caufes and cir- 
cumfiances of a civil conteft, which was carried on by both 
parties with a degree of fury not to .be paralleled in the annals 
of modern times. Many of the actors in the fcenes of horror 
#eicribed in thefe pages muft be ftill in exifience; and if they 
' imagine 
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imagine that Mr. Hay has in the flighteft degree mifreprés 
fented or exaggerated their conduét, they will efieem thems 
felves as inveited with all the rights of injured: perfons, right¢ 
which they will in all probability be inclined to exercife with- 
out one jot of abatement. If on the contrary they are cons 
fcious to themfelves that the picture of their actions here held 
forth to public view is correct, they will be fenfible of the de= 
tefiation in which they will be held by every friend of huma- 
nity; and their knowledge of this fact will ftimulate them to 
inflict a fevere revenge upon the delineator. 

As Mr. Hay appears in this work in the chara&er of the 
narrator of events of many of which he was an eye-witnefs, 
he has deemed it expedient to give an account of himfelf in an 
introduction which occupies forty-four pages: From this in- 
troduction we learn that he is a defcendant of a refpeétable Ro- 
man Catholic family which has been fettled in the county of 
Wexford fince the reign of Henry the fecond. Being by the 
laws of his country denied the benefit of a collegiate educa- 
tion at home, he purfued his ftudies for feveral years in France 
and Germany. Returning to Ireland with his mind irritated 
by a fenfe of his civil degradation as a catholic, he refolved 
to exert himfelf to the utmoft of his power for the liberation 
of thofe of his own communion from the political difabilities 
by which they had been fo long difgraced. For this purpote 
he promoted the convocation of various meetings of the mem- 
bers of the catholic body, affifted in the publication of fundry 
fets of refolutions, explaining their opinions and principles; 
and was particularly active in the county of Wexford in pro+ 
curing fignatures to a petition on behalf of the catholics; 
which he and other delegates had the honour to prefent tu 
his Majefiy, April 22d 1795. In the year 1797 he was in- 
duced, by circumftances of a private concern, to refolve to 
quit Ireland and go to refide in America. In purfuance of 
this defign he made the neceflary arrangements in the fpring 
of 1798, and in the month of May of the fame year he took 
leave of his friends in Dublin and returned to the county of 
Wexford, for the purpofe of felling that part of his property 
of which he had not yet difpofed. He was at the town of 
‘Wexford when the infurre¢tion broke out, and was of the 
number of the fugitives who were brought back by the in- 
furgents from the fhips in which they had embarked with an 
intention of making their efcape]into England. Though by 
this ftep he had virtually declared himfelf to be no participa- 
tor in the rebellion, his popularity among the lower orders as 
a well known and aéttive friend of the eatholic caufe had 
gained him their refpect and efteem. Hence he was fuffered 
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to be at large when moft of the other fugitives were com- 
mitted to cuftody, and frequently exerted his influence over 
the multitude to induce them to {pare the lives of their pri- 
foners. He alfo exerted his utmoft abilities during the time 
that the town was in the hands of the rebels for the prefer- 
vation of public order and tranquillity. And when the in- 
furgents thought it expedient to furrender the town to the 
king’s forces, Mr. Hay was commiffioned to prefent to gene- 
ral Lake the terms which they had negotiated with Lord 
King{fborough. 

The eminence to which Mr. Hay was thus involuntarily 
raifed proved in the event to be a very perilous one. It was 
fuppofed, and perhaps naturally, that no one could have had 
the influence over the infurgents, which he appeared occafion 
ally to have poffefied, without being an abettor of their de- 
figns. He was coniequently arrefted for high treafon foon 
atter the furrender of Wexford, and after having, during thir- 
teen months, fuffered a variety of hardfhips, he was at length 
liberated by the verdict of a jury, of the beneficial confe- 
quences of which, he afferts, that private enmity prompted 
fome magiftrates bafely and wickedly to attempt to deprive 
him. It is but juftice to Mr. Hay to declare our opinion, 
that by the event of his trial, and by the very refpectable tef- 
timonies in fupport of his chara&er, which he adduces in the 
appendix to this work, he is completely exonerated from the 
charge of participation in rebellion. At the fame time we 
muft obferve, that when we confider him as the profefled ad- 
vocate of the eatholic eaule, and when we recollect that he 
muft have fat down to the compofition of this work at a time 
when the remembrance of his wrongs and fufferings was {ftilk 
tirongly imprefled upon his mind, we cannot expect to find 
in him that coolneis of judgment, and that impartiality 
which are requifite in the hiftorian who would do juttice to 
the complicated and difficult fubject of which he profeffes to 
treat. We are not therefore furprized to ‘find his pages fre- 
quently encumbered with hints of petty anecdotes, which ferve 
no other purpofe than to awaken the remembrance of county 
quarrels, and with ferious charges and complaints againft indi- 
viduals, of whom we have indeed no knowledge, but who 
appear to have occupied, and may perhaps fiill occupy, places 
of eminence in the civil adminiftration of their country. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Hay on his having by 
the prefent work attained to any eminence in literary 
fame. His ftyle is fingularly perplexed, and he is frequently 
betrayed into palpable violations of the rules of grammar. The 
length of his fentences, in which one modification of preced- 
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ing ideas treads fo rapidly upon the heels of another, that hid 
readers have no time to draw breath, or to confider, reminds 
us of the dreadfully-extended periods of lord Clarendon. 
But he does not, like that noble author, compenfate for his 
very long fentences by the intrinfic merit of his remarks. In 
logical arrangement too he is fo deficient that by the ill-timed 
introduction, or by the injudicious feattering of his arguments, 
he diminifhes the real ftrength of the caufe which he wifhes to 
defend—The caufe of the catholics in the county of Wex- 
ford. ‘ 

Mr. Hay’s hiftory eommences with a geographical deferip- 
tion of that county, a fubject with which he appears to be in- 
timately acquainted. He then rapidly traces the principal 
political events which took place in that diftrict, from the in- 
diitution of the volunteers of Ireland to the year 1797. Mr: 
Hay infifts upon it, that the fyftem of the United [rifhmen 
had not, previoufly to this time, made any progrefs worth 
notice in the county of Wexford. This important point he 
argues from the following confiderations, which are not, how- 
ever, collected by him into one view, but are ftated in different 
parts of his work. ft. That there were very few trials of the 
united men in the affizes for that county previously to the 
breaking out of the rebellion. 2d. That prodigious numbers 
after the commencement of the infurrection applied to be 
{worn as united men, which would not have been the cafe had 
the fyftem previously exifted in any confiderable degree; 
3d. That the infurgents were at firft totally devoid of organiza- 
tion, of leaders, and of arms. 4th. That in the returns of the 
numbers of united Irifhmen throughout the kingdom, which 
were laid before the Irifh parliament, no mention is made of 
any focieties of that nature in the county of Wexford. He 
therefore attributes the infurrection in that divifion of Ireland 
to the exafperation and terror experienced by its wretched 
inhabitants in confequence of the foldiery being fent to live 
among them at free quarters, and in confequence of the horrid 
tortures which they were doomed to fuffer with a view of com- 
pelling them to reveal the fecrets of prefumed treafon. 


* On the 25th day of April 1798, an affembly of twenty-feven 
magifirates was held at Gorey, where it was refolved, that the whole 
county of Wexford fhould be forthwith proclaimed; and this ac- 
cordingly took place on the 27th.—From this period forward many 
magistrates of the county made themfelves confpicuous in praétifing 
the fummary mode of quieting the country, by the infliction of all 
kinds of torture. They feem, indeed, to have emulated or rather 
rivaled the conduét of the magiftrates of other counties, who had 
made trial of the falufary effects of perfecution fomewhat fooner. 

In 
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In the feveral neighbourhoods of Rofs, Ennifcorthy, and Gorey, the 
people fuffered moft, asin each of thefe towns a magiftrate ftarted up 


eager for the glorious diftin¢tion of outttripping all others, each by. 


his own fuperior deeds of death, deflagration, and torture! but it 
is to be obferved, that none of thefe men had ever before poffefied 
either talents or refpectability fufficient to entitle him to take a 
leading part; yet, if burning houfes, whipping, and half-hanging 
numbers, hanging fome all out, and fhooting others, with attendant 
atrocities, conftitute the chara¢teriftic of loyal and good magiftrates, 
they muft be allowed ftrong claim to eminence. In the mean time, 
it muft be obferved alfo, that fuch proceedings, however fan¢tioned, 
are contrary to the fpirit of the conftitution, a principal part of the 
excellence of which is the exclufion of all torture. In all the riots 
and difturbances that took place in England, does it appear in any 
one inftance, that an infliction of torture was ever attempted? Yet 
have we heard of affociations there, as alarming in their tendency as 
any that can be imputed to United Ivithmen, although no one has 
been found poffetied of fufficient hardihood there to try this defperate 
experiment. .Would the moft powerful, the richeft, or the moit 
violent man in England, be hazardous enough to treat the meanett 
fubject with the barbarous feverity pra¢tifed in numberlefs inftances 
on refpectable as well as humble individuals in Ireland? the at- 
tempt would be too dangerous. I apprehend the refult would 
prove, that the people would rife in a mafs in refiftance to fuch op- 
preflive treatment, and, it is fubmitted to the determination of the 
candid and impartial, if the feelings of the people of England would 
not yield to fuch tyranny without meeting it with the mott violent 
oppofition, whether it be not natural to fuppofe, that it muft have 
roufed the refentments of the people of Ireland?—I am firmly per- 
fuaded, that the condutt of the magiftrates before alluded to (and 
of fome others not entitled to quite fo much renown in this caufe,) 
‘fupported by the yeomen under their controul, together with the 
co-operation of the military, occafioned, or rather forced the rifing 
of the people in the county of Wexford. While 1 endeavour to 
eftablith the truth of this affertion, I beg the reader’s attention to 
the particular dates of the feveral outrages, and of the refpective 
periods at which different parts of the county joined the infurgents, 
us it will be necefiary to take them in regular order, to form an 
adequate and impartial opinion. 

“ The proclamation of the county of Wexford having given 
greater fcope to the ingenuity of magiftrates to devife means of 
quelling all fymptoms of rebellion, as well as of ufing every exertion 
to procure difcoveries; they foon fell to burning of houfes wherein 
pikes or other offenfive weapons were difcovered, no matter how 
brought there: but they did not ftop here, for the dwellings of 
fufpected perfons, and thofe from which any of the inhabitants were 
found to be abient at night were alfoconfumed. This circumtiance 
of abfence from the houfes very generally prevailed through the 
country, although there were the ftricteft orders forbidding it. This 
was occafioned at firft, as was before obferved, from apprehention 
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of the Orangemen, but afterwards proceeded from the actual ex- 
perience of torture by the people, from the yeomen and magiftrates. 
Some too abandoned their homes for fear of being whipped, if, on 
being apprehended, confeffions fatisfactory to the magiftrates could 
either be given or extorted, and this infliction many perfons feemed 
to fear more than death itfelf. Many unfortunate men who were 
taken in their own houtes, were firung up as it were to be hanged, 
but were let down now and then to try if ftrangulation would oblige 
them to become informers. After thefe and the like experiments, 
feveral perfons languifhed for fome time, and at length perithed in 
confequence of them. Smiths and carpenters, whofe affiftance was 
confidered indifpenfable in the fabrication of pikes, were pointed 
out, on evidence of their trades, as the firft and fitteft objects of 
torture. But the fagacity of fome magittrates became at length fo 
acute, from habit and exercife, that they di/cerned an United 
frifiman even at the firft glance; and their zeal never fuffered any 
perfon, whom they deigned to honour with fuch diftinction, to pals 
off without convincing proof of their attention.” 


On the 23d day of May 1708, the county magiftrates iffued 
a proclamation, commanding the people, ander pain of mili- 
tary execution, to bring in their concealed: arms within the 
fpace of fourteen days. From the words of this proclamation 
it might have been .iuppofed that for the time above {pecified 
the people would be indulged with a refpite from magifterial 


feverity. But it appears that fuch were not the intentions of 
the friends of government. 


‘“€ In Ennifcorthy, Rofs,and Gorey, feveral perfons were_not only 
put to the torture in the ufual manner, but a greater number of 
houfes were burnt, and meatures of the firongeft coercion were 
practifed, although the people continued to flock m to the different 
magittrates for proteciions. Mr. Perry of Inch, a proteftant gentle- 
man, was feized on and brought a prifoner to Gorey, guarded by 
the North Cork Militia, one of whom, the noted ferjeant, nicknamed 
Tom the Devil, gave him a woeful experience of his ingenuity and 
adroitnefs at deviing torment. As a {pecimen of his /eavoir faire, 
he cut off the hair of his head very clofely, but the fign of the crofs 
from the front to the back, und trantveriely frem ear to ear, fill 
clofer ; and probably a pitched cap not being in readinefs, gun- 
powder was mixed through the hair, which was then fet on fire, and 
the fhocking preceis repeated, until every atom of hair that re- 
mained could be eatily pulled out by the roots; and ftill a burning 
candle was continually applied, until the entirewas completely finged 
away, and the head lett totally and miterably blittered! 

“ At Carnew, things were carried to ftill greater lengths; for, in- 
dependent of burning, whipping, and torture in all fhapes,-on Friday 
the 25th ot May, twenty-eight prifoners were brought out of the 
place of confinement, and deliberately thot in a ball-alley by the 
yeomen, anda party of the Antrim militia; the infernal deed be- 
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ing fanétioned by the prefence of their officers! Many of the men 
thus inhumanly butchered had been confined on mere fufpicion!!! 


The confequence of this fyfiem of coercion was, that early 
on the morning of the 27th of May the populace affembled in 
great numbers on the hill of Oulard, diftant about ten miles 
from Wexford. Here they were attacked by Colonel Foote, 
at the head of a fall body of troops, who were foon defeated 
with confiderable lofs. On the 28th, the rebels, after a bloody 
conteft,, made themfelves mafters of Ennifcorthy. The re- 
treat of the garrifon of that place to Wexford filled the inha- 
bitants of the latter town with confternation. A body of the 
infurgents having encamped at the Three Rocks, a command- 
ing eminence about three iniles from Wexford, that place was 
on the goth precipitately evacuated by the king” s forces, who 
proceeded with great rapidity to Dungannon : fort, marking 
the line of their march with the flaughter of the inhabitants 
and the conflagration of their dwellings. In the confufion 
which enfued upon the evacuation of the town, Mr. Hay en- 
deavoured to make his efcape on board a veflel which was 
ready to fail for England, but he was unfortunately prevented 
from accomplithing his purpofe by the failure of wind and 
tide. He continued on board the veflel, howevez, till he was 
compelled by the rebels to return to the town. Of the melan- 


choly circumftances which attended his landing, he gives the 
following account; 


« Among thofe brought on fhore from the fhips, was Mr. John 
Boyd, brother to captain James Boyd of the Wexford cavalry. He 
was immediately recognifed, and he and his family being obnoxious 
to the people, he run offon landing, was chafed, overtaken, piked, 
and left for dead, but he lived in excruciating agony until the next 
morning, when he expired. . I had been brought out of one of the 
fhips myfelf, and on landing, was proceeding through the general con- 
fulion, when arriving near the bull-ring, a man of the name of George 
Sparrow, a butcher from Ennifcorthy, chafed by the people through 
the ftreets, ran up to me and clafped me round the body, imploring 
protection—beteeching I might fave him. I inftantly endeavoured, 
as much as in my power, to give him fuccour, and to defend him by 
extending my arms and body over him, while fwords and pike s were 
pointed and brandifhed for his deftruétion; but my eudeayours 
Howe ineffectual, and rather dangerous to myfelf, and the unfor- 

tunate man perceiving I could not ‘afford the protection I intended, 
burft from me, and while I lay proftrate in the ftreet, occationed by 
his effort to get off, he had pot ran many ‘yards when he was de- 
prived of exiftence. Some ladies who were {fo fituated at the inftant, as 
to he fpectators of the fcene, have fince aflured me, that they thongbt 
I had alfo been killed at that moment; and confidering the dreadtul 
circumitances, [ think it moft providential, that when thrown down, 
c2 I was 
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I was not regarded as the devoted victim by the infuriate popu- 
lace. ; 


“ Todefcribe my feelings on this occafion, would be utterly im- 
poflible. Uthered into the town againft my will, to witnefs, in the 
firft onfet, fuch a fpecimen of popular vengeance, and naturally 
imagining that aéts of the like violence were perpetrating in every 
quarter of the town, I could have but little expectation of efcape, 
particularly when the dreadful denunciation refounded in my ears, 
that the people would put every one to death who would dare to 
decline joining them; and indeed, in eonfequence of this menacing 
cry, many gentlemen who boaft of loyal acts, (the very contrary of 
truth,) I have obferved to have gone farther on the oppofite fide 
than could be confidered, either fince or before, confiftent with 
their honour or their fafety.” 

As fome degree of order is recognized as neceflary even 
among the moft favage barbarians, the infurgent rabble ap- 
pointed as their commander in chief Beauchamp Bagnal Har- 
vey, Efq. who, it is probable, was raifed to that fatal eminence 
in contequence of his having been lately committed to the 
county gaol on a charge of bigh treafon. Under his direction 
and that of the principal mhabitants a tolerable police was 
efiablithed in Wexford. , 

On the 2d of June, Lord Kingfborough, Colonel of the 
North Cork militia, and two of his officers, were taken by a 
rebel cruizer at the mouth of Wexford harbour, and conducted 
to the town where they were kept in clofe cuftody. 

The rebel chiefs, flufhed with their late fucceffes, on the 
evening of the 4th of June conducted their irregular hordes 
to Rofs, which town they attacked on the enfuing day with 
great impetuofity. After a battle of feveral hours, the in- 
furgents drove the king’s troops out of the place, of which 
they took poffetiion: but being elated by their victory, and 
fatigued by their exertions, they foon incapacitated themfelves 
for further fervice by the immoderate ufe of fpirituous liquors. 
Of this circumtiance the king’s forces inftantly availed them- 
felves, and returning to the charge, m their turn drove the 
rebels from the town, of which the latter made two defperate 
though vaim endeavours to regain pofleffion. The fugitive 
infurgents, who at an early period fled from this engagement, 
were the mifcreants who wreaked their ever-memorable ven- 
geance on eighty loyalift prifoners confined in a barn at Scul- 
labogue. Mr. Hay fiates that to be the number of victims 
immolated on this occafion, in oppofition to the accounts of 
other writers which reprefent them as amounting to 221. Sub- 
fequent defeats of the infurgents incited them to fimilar ex- 
celles at Wexford, of which Mr. Hay was a melancholy wit- 
nels; and the deicription of which conftitutes the moft au- 
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thentic and interefting part of his work. Mr. Hay feems to 
have been early aware of the blood-thirfty intentions of one 
Dixon, a principal promoter of the maflacre of Wexford. 
Thefe intentions he firenuoufly endeavoured to counteract; but, 
fays he, 


“ All intreaties and remonftrances to footh or calm the exafpe- 
rated multitude were in vain: however, continuing {till on horfe- 
back, I endeavoured to addrefs, explain, excufe, and expoftulate, 
and in the courfe of thefe attempts, many pikes were raifed againtt 
me,.and feveral guns and piftols cocked and pointed at me, and 
vengeance vowed againft me as an Orangeman; for they vociferated 
that I had diftinguifhed myfelf by no ‘other feat, but activity in 
protecting their enemies the Orangemen; that I had never attended 
their camps, or I would be a judge of their miferies by the view of 
general defolation: one man would roar out, that I had not been 
flogged as he had been; another pathetically related, that his houte 
had been burned, and he had beew driven to beggary with his whole 
family, and he would have the death of the perfon that injured him; 
a third lamented the death of his father, another that of his brother; 
others of their children; and the appeal was made to me, to 
dacide on all their v: irious fufferings and misfortunes; while they 
perfeveringly declared they only wanted to be avenged of thote 
who had actually done them wrong, and I was afked, if fimilarly cir- 
cumttanced, would I not take revenge for fuch injuries as theirs ? 
All this I endeavoured to anfwer, and ftrove to appeafe the wrath 
of popular phrenzy, by alleging that the laws of God were inde- 
feafible, and that they dictated that good fhould be returned for 
evil. 

“ This had fome little effeét for the inftant; but it was, indeed, 
but momentary. I, however, continued ftill unwearied in my ex- 
ertions, particularly endeavouring to preferve my dear and beloved 
friend, Mr. Turner, whofe death and that of a Mr. Gainfort, the 
populace declared indifpenfable to their fatisfaétion, as they had led 
out the army againft them on Whitfunday, and had burnt their houfes, 
Although I knew that my friend had burned a houfe (of which he moft 
fincerely and heartily repented) yet, I appealed to the multitude, if 
any one could prove the fact alleged againft him, and no one appear- 
ing to come forward for that purpofe, I feized on the glimpfe of hope 
Y now entertained of his fafety, thinking that his life might be pre- 
ferved by demanding a trial, on which, if no proof of criminality 
could be adduced, it was natural to conclude, that his fafety mutt 
be certain. I then made the experiment; but was anfwered by this 
univerfal cry, “ What trial did we or any of our friends and rela- 
tions obtain when fome were hanged or fhot, and others whipped or 
otherwife tortured; our houfes and properties burnt and deftroyed, 
and ourfelves hunted like mad dogs?” But I rejoined with fome 
effect: “ Do you mean to compare yourfelves to the perpetrators of 
fuch deeds, or would you difgrace your conduct by fuch barbarous 
atts?” 'T his appeal to their principles produced the coniequence, 
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providentially, as I fondly hoped, of their confenting to 4 trial, but 
on the exprets condition that | fhould retire and be prefent on no ac- 
count. At this critical moment, I perceived a perfon near me whom 
I had induced to return from the Three-Rocks, and who, true to his 
promife of every affittance in his power, after a variety of difficulty, 
had got clofe by me, together with fome others of the like bene- 
volent difpofitions, to whom I ftooped down from on horfeback to 
liften to the arguments they humanely fuggefted; and I mutt declare, 
that I derived great courage from their prefence and advice to perfift 
in my entreaties, in the courfe of which, I find, on cool reflection, 
that I underwent great danger, of which I was by no means fo 
fenfible at the time, until afterward informed by many, who were 
kind énough to hold me in regard, while they prevented different 
perfons from fheoting me. I entreated the particular perfon be- 
fore mentioned, to procure men whofe humanity could not be 
doubted to try the prifoners, and when he fhould have fucceeded to 
give me notice, as | would endeavour in the mean time to delay the 
people who were infifting that I Mould retire, “ as” they declared, 
“‘ J would go to the devil to fave Turner.” I did promiife to retire 
as foon as I could have proper perfons appointed to fit in trial over 
the prifoners, when my humane friend beckoned to me, fignifying 
that he was ready. {[ then went into the committee-houfe where 
although captain Dixon, and Morgan Byrne, whofe fanguinary dif- 
polition I was well aware of, infifted that they fhould be on the trial, 
1 could not oppofe their appointment: but, however, four out of 
feven, which was the number chofen, humanely offered themfelves, 
having previoufly promifed me that they would not confent to put 
anyone todeath. I made ufe of another ftratagem, by propofing an 
oath, that in their proceedings they would not be guided by public 
prejudice, but by juftice and the evidence before them. This 
was with a view, if poflible, to fecure the affiftance and co-operation 
even of the moft fanguinary, and the feven were accordingly fworn 
to that effect. By this contrivance, and the folemn affurance of the 
four perfons, that they would not confent to the condemnation of 
zuy one, I fondly hoped I had fecured the life of my friend from 
danger; and being fully confident of the fuccefs of my plan, I left 
its fubfequent management to a perfon on whofe fincerity I could 
rely, and to whofe worth I am forry at not having the liberty to do 
juitice by naming him; and having made fure of fuch a friend to 
humanity, I thought it moft prudent to retire, in order to pleafe the 
people, the inclinations of many of whom I had now thwarted for 
hours; and I had good reafon to fuppofe they would then be more 
inclined to lifen to a new man. 

“ The feven perions appointed to fit on the trial proceeded from 
the committee-houfe to the goal, where they went into a {mall bed- 
chamber, infide the goaler’s kitchen in which captain Dixon had left 
ive prifoners whom he had doomed as the firft vidtims for condem- 
nation, but he here met with an oppofition of which he was not until 
that moment at all aware. The members of this kind of popular tri- 
bunal divided, three were for death; but the other four, true to their 
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promife, and unwarped in their humane inclinations, firmly declar- 
ed, that they confidered themfelves merely appointed to prevent 
mafiacre, and to fave the lives of the prifoners, and would not at- 
tend or liften to any reprefentation from Dixon or his fellows. 
This produced a very violent altercation, and great danger was to 
be apprehended by the friends of humanity, as Peter Byrne actually 
rufhed into the room, and threatened them with inftant deftruction, 
if they did not agree to the death of the prifoners. Some others of 
Dixon's blood-thirtty affociates had gotinto the goal, and were felecting 
fuch of the prifoners as they pleafed to doom fit objects of deftruction ; 
but although Dixon’s own defigns cannot be doubted of ravening for 
blood, and that -he was willing and eager to attempt any thing to 
gain his object; yet, as the four men refolutely perfevered in re- 
tufing to agree to the death of any man at fuch a crazy and phren- 
zical moment, he was going to retire from a place, where his fan- 
guinary views and cruel fentiments were oppofed and over-ruled, and 
it is more than probable, that the fanguinary, retarded for hours in 
the outlet, would have cooled in their fury, and have recovered 
fentiments of humanity fufficient to prevent them from putting any 
one to death, were it not for two informers, Charles Jackion, a 
carver and gilder *, and O’Conner, an organift, bothof whom 
had not long refided in Wexford, and who were caft off from the fo- 
ciety of the other prifoners thenin the goal. Thefe,as ill fate would 
have it, threw themfelves on their knees to captain Dixon, acknow- 
ledged that they were Orangemen, and ready to give every infor- 
mation, provided their lives might be fpared. Dixon, before m 
defpair, at finding his fanguinary hopes baffled and blatted, readily 
agreed to their propofal, as it afforded anew profpect of perpetrating 
his infernal detigns. He inftantly addrefied the people, ailembled 
before the goal, ttating, that two Orangemen had become informers, 
and that proceeding to trial was therefore unneceilary, as the 
evidence of thefe men mutt be conclulive. It may eafily be con- 
ceived, that, on this communication, horribly vociferated by Dixon, 
aad re-echoed by his wife, the populace became ungovernable! 
The people inttantly approved of his plan, and demanded that all 
Orangemen fhould be fent out to them; but his firft care was to 
turn the mén who oppofed his blocdy fchemes out of the goal, of 
which he and his favage affociates took complete poileflion. 
Kenneth Mathewfon, as one of the perfons denounced by the in- 
formers, was then turned out and immediately thot at the goal 
door. John Atkins, a painter and glazier, was another aguinft 
whom they gave information; and he being one of thofe whem 
Dixon had originally brought down for trial, as deftined victims 
for immolation, he was ftill in the goaler’s kitchen, when, hearing 
himfelf called for by name, he ran into the inn¢r room and hid under ‘ 
the bed, where he lay concealed until all danger was over. While 
thefe unforefeen but melancholy events were pafling, I had retired 
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in full affurance that the people would be appeafed; and notwith- 
ftanding that they had peremptorily forbidden my being prefent at 
any trial, yet I was in hopes, as appearing no longer on horfeback, 
that I might get into the goal unobferved, and endeavour to affift 
thofe who had undertaken the humane and philanthropic tafk of 
protection. But great was my amazement, indeed, at finding the 
moft violent threats uttered againft me, as I approached the mul- 
titude. I therefore thought it moft prudent to fuffer myfelf to be 
led by two young women, who hurried me into a houfe, the door 
of which happened to be open, and while they were explaining to 
me the caute of this fudden and unexpected tumult, a fhot was 
fired, and it was inftantly rumoured through the crowd, that colonel 
Lehunte was killed; upon which I could not help exclaiming that 
they had put an innocent man todeath! I then declared my deter- 
inination to go out and endeavour to ftop fuch a fcene of butchery. 
On this a man who knew me feized upon me and pofitively infifted 
I thould not leave the houfe, as jut before I had come up, he had 
heard the people vow vengeance againft me, in fo vehement a man- 
ner, that he was certain I mutt inevitably perith, fhould I attempt to 
interfere. On finding that it was not potlible for me to do any good, 
the fhare of courage I had hitherto felt quite forfook me at this 
juncture: I burit into tears, and funk into a ftate of infenfibility 
When the mob had in fome degree difperfed, I was fupported home- 
wards by this good-natured man, but was obliged from faintnets to 
fiop twice on the way before I reached my lodgings.” 


After fome refleétions on the danger incident to thofe who 
endeavour to check the violence of popular fury, Mr. Hay 
thus proceeds. 


“ After the death of Mathewfon, captain Dixon and his wife pro- 
pofed, that thofe who were to be put to death, thould be brought 
down to the bridge, whither the mob retired. Eighteen intended 
for execution were firft conducted from the gaol, under a ttrong 
guard, headed by Dixon, flanked by the two orange informers, 
whom he wifhed to exhibit as the grand fupport of his conduct, 
Thefe informers were brought into a public billfard-room on the 
cuftom-houfe quay (and not at all to the bridge, to which it is adja- 
cent) where they underwent an examination, at which Dixon pre- 
fided. It is probable, that thefe informers did not give information 
againft every one that was put to death on this occation; but it is a 
certain truth, and an evident fact, that the information of thefe men 
was efteemed of fuch confequence, even by fuch a fanguinary tri- 
bunal, that their fervices faved their lives. 

“ The fate of the prifoners was quickly decided, on their being 
condu¢ted to the bridge, as the proceedings concerning them were 
fummary indeed, It was atked, did any one know any good action 
of the intended victim fufficient to fave his life? and if no anfwer 
was made, the affertion of an individual of fome deed againft the 
people was conclufive evidence of guilt, and immediately death 
was the confequence, on his primary denunciation by captain Dixon, 

Some 
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Some, however, efcaped with their lives, on the interference of fome 
perfon ftepping forward in their favour. A few were thot, but the 
greater number fuffered by being piked, and fome of thofe with ag- 
gravated circumftances of barbarity. Ali the bodies were thrown 
over the bridge, but neither ftripped, nor their pockets rifled, which 
I fthould fcarcely have believed, but that I have been pofitively 
affured -that watches and money were found upon them when 
afterward difcovered. Captain Dixon’ fent from time to time for 
different perfons to the feveral places of confinement, and at in- 
tervals came out to announce further difcoveries from the infor- 
mers. This admirably fuited his hellith purpofe of putting all the 
prifoners to death; ‘which he might untortunately have effected, 
but that Providence was at length pleafed to interpofe, while the 
minds of the populace feemed wrought up to the moft defperate 
pitch of cruelty! The Reverend Mr. Corrin, who had been abfent 
trom the town the whole of the day on parochial duty, had but 
juft returned when he was fent for by Mr. Kellett, then on his de- 
fence at the bridge. Thither the reverend gentleman inftantly re- 
paired, and, having thrown himfelf on his knees, entreated they 
might join him in prayer, when he fupplijcated the Almighty to thew 
the fame mercy to the people as they would thew to their prifoners; 
and with that he addrefled them in iuch feeling, pathetic, and 
moving language, that he thereby faved the lives of feveral who 
had been juit ordered to the bridge from the market-houle by 
Dixon. While the Rev. Mr. Corrin was on the fatal fpot, Mr. 
Ffmonde Kyan, who was wounded in the fhoulderat the battle of 
Arklow, lay at the moft excruciating torture in a houfe at Ferry- 
Bank, on the country fide of the wooden-bridge, but on hearing what 
was going forward, he inftantly got out of bed, ran to the fatal fpot, 
and, by his animated conduct and addrefs reicued Mr. Newton King, 
and Captain Milward of the Wexford militia, with fome others, 
from the fury of the populace. General Edward Roche, alfo, by 
his human interference, fnatched Mr. James Goodall and others 
from the jaws of death; while different other perfons of inferior 
note, and fome even of the lower clafs, interpoied fo as to fave one 
or other of their neighbours; and at length it pleated God that 
this horrid butchery ceafed.” 


In contradiétion to the commonly-received opinion, Mr. 
Hay afferts, that the number of people who perifhed in this 
maflacre did not exceed thirty-fix. 

Soon after the perpetration of thefe atrocities, the ruffians 
who had been engaged in them were perfuaded by the Rev. 
Edward Roache (who after the unfucceisful attack upon Rois 
had fuperfeded Mr. Harvey in the command of the rebel 
forces) to quit the town for the purpofe of oppofing the royal 
army, which was faft advancing to enclofe them on every fide. 
On their departure the inhabitants on the 21ft of June fiw- 
gendered themtelves to Lord Kingfborough, who promited 
_ protection in perfons and property to all, except ae 
an 
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and thofe who had inftigated to murder. When, however, 
thefe terms were communicated to General Lake, the com- 
mander in chief of the royal forces, he refufed to ratify them, 
and immediately after taking poffeffion of Wexford, he pro- 
ceeded io the infliGion of thofe punifhments upon the leaders 
of the infurrection which are in fuch cafes ufually deemed 
neceflary to the fupport of legitimate authority. 

Such is the fubitance of what we learn from the perufal of 
Mr. Hay’s beok, which though written too much in the fpi- 
rit of a partizan, contains many excellent reflections; and 
affords to the politician matter for his moft ferious medita- 
tions. As exhibiting an account of important tranfactions 
of which the author was himfelf an eye-witnefs, it will in all 
probability claim the refpectful attention of the future hifto- 
rian. In this point of view, and in this only it appears to us to 
be valuable. In the narration of faéts which he i collected 


from the teftimony of others, Mr. Hay is far inferior in clear- 
efs of arrangement and perfpicuity of ftyle to the Rev. Mr. 
Gordon: But we feel a lively intereft when he proceeds to 
deicribe the terrific feenes, of which he may fo juftly fay, 
“ quaque ipfe miferrima vidi 
Et quorum pars magna fu.” 








Art. Ill. Natural Theology: or, the Evidences of the Exiftence 


and Attributes of the Deity, collected from the Appearances of 


Nature. By William Paley, D. D. Archdeacon of Carlifle. 
Fifth Edition. pp. 586. Faulder, boards, price 9s. 1803. 


Sa sco is no literary perfon, and fearcely any well- 
& edueated youth, that is unacquainted with the celebrity 
which Dr. Paley has already acquired by his treatife on the 
Principles of Moral aud Political Philofophy, and his View of 
the Evidences of Chrittiartity: the work before us, was, in the 
opinion of the author, alone wanting to form the refult of his 
labours into a fyftem, which now confifts of the evidences of 
natural religion; the evidences of revealed religion; and an 
account of the duties that refult from both. The firft part 
of this plan, being the laft in order of publication, is that 
which claims our notice. , 
‘Yo beings capable of reflection and reafoning, no fubject 
ean be of equal importance to their happinefs with that which 
énabies them to trace their origin to a FirftCaufe. If the mind 
be uninformed, and unconvinced of the exifience of a Deity, 
it mult be dettitute of theie principles ef iupport and conio- 
8 lation, 
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lation, of which the calamities of life fo frequently ftand in 
need. ; 

The object to which Dr. Paley has applied himfelf, and 
which he has fuccefsfully attained, in his Natural Theology, 
is to trace up the feveral works of creation to a wife, benevolent, 
and defigning Deity : to fhow, that upon no other theory can 
the production, and well-adapted conformation of thofe things 
with which we are moft familiarly acquainted, be rational] 
accounted for. Although there may be diificulties which 
will attach to the diligent inquirer, yet, thofe that occur to 
the believer in the exiftence-and attributes of a defigning 
Firft Caufe, are in no comparifon fo great as thofe which mutt 
befet the difciple of Atheifm. The difficulties which em- 

‘barrafs the former, are only fuch as might be expected in 
reafoning, a priori, on the fubject; they refult from the impof- 
fibility of the finite creature, ever being able to comprehend 
the infinite Creator. With more juftice might it be expected, 
that the ox which drags the plough ihould underftand 
the objeé of tilling the land at particular feafons, and fow- 
ing it with a certain kind of grain, than that man fliould be 
able to give fatisfactory reafons for all the feveral parts of the 
divine government. And it muft be regretted, that people do 
not argue in the fame way, in the moft important as they do in 
the more trivial concerns of life. In the latter, they are al- 
mott always contented, in a choice of difficulties, to adhere 
to that courfe which prefents the feweft; but in forming 
opinions refpeéting a Firft Caufe, there have, in all ages, been 
found perfons who feemed to expeét, that no objection fhould 
oppote itfelf in their fpeculations, and have refufed their af- 
fent to the moft interefting of all do¢trines, becaufe they could 
not form perfeétly fatisfactory conceptions of the nature and 
manner of the Divine Exiftence. 

The firft part of the Narurat THEoLocy, is taken up in 
fiating and applying the argument; with an outline of which 
we fhall prefent the reader, 

“ If in crofling a heath,” fays Dr. Paley, “ I pitch my foot 
againft a fione, and were afked how it came there, I might unfwer, 
that for any thing I knew to the contrary, it might have lain there 
for ever, nor would it be eafy to thow the abfurdity of this anfwer. 
But fuppofe } had found a watch, and a like inquiry had been 
nude, I thould hardly think of the anfwer which I had before givea, 
be caule, when. we come to infpect the watch, we perceive (what we 
could not difcover in the fione) that its feveral parts are framed 
and put together for a purpofe, e. g. that they are fo formed and 
adjulied as to produce motion, and that motion fo regulated as to 
point out the hour of the day; that, if the feveral parts had been 
‘giffeyently fhaped, or of a different fize from what they are, or 
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placed after any other manner, or in any other order than that in 
which they are placed, either no motion at all would have been 
produced, or none that would have anfwered the ufe that is ferved 
by it. To reckon up a few of the plaineft of thefe parts, and of 
their offices, all tending to one refult: We fee a cylindrical box, 
containing a coiled elaftic fpring, which, by its endeavour to relax 
itfelf, turns round the box; and a flexible chain communicating the 
action of the {pring from the box to the fufee. We then find a 
feries of wheels, the teeth of which catch in, and apply to each 
other, conduéting the motion from the fufee to the balance, and 
from the balance to the pointer; and at the fame time, by the fize 
and fhape of thofe wheels, fo regulating that: motion, as to ter- 
minate in caufing an index, by an equable and meafured progreffion, 
to pafs over a given fpace in a given time. We take notice that 
the wheels are made of brafs, in order to keep them from ruft; the 
fprings of fteel, no other metal being fo elaftic; that over the face 

f the watch there is placed a gla{s, a material employed in no 
other part of the work, but in the room of which, if there had 
been any other than a tranfparent fubftance, the hour could not 
be feen without opening the cafe, This mechanifm being ob- 
ferved and underftood, the inference is inevitable, that the watch 
muft have had a maker; that there muft have exifted, at fome time 
and at fome place, an artificer or artificers who formed it for the 
purpofe which we tind it actually to anfwer. 

“ Suppofe, in the next place, that the perfon who found the 
watch jhould difcover, that in addition to its other properties, it 
pofiefied the unexpected property of producing, in the courfe of its 
movements, another watch like itfelf; that it contained within it a 
mechanifin, a fyftem of parts, a mould for inftance, or a complex 
adjuftment of laths, files, and other tools, evidently and feparately 
calculated for this purpofe; what other effect ought this fecond 
difcovery to have upon the mind, but to increafe the admiration 
of the {kill which had been employed in the formation of fuch a 
machine. Or fhall it lead to an oppofite conclufion, viz: that no 
art or fkill whatever, had been concerned in the bufinefs ? Can 
this be maintained without abfurdity ? Yet, this is Atheifm: for 
every indication of contrivance, every manifeftation of defign, which 
exifted in the watch, exifts in the works of nature; with the dif- 
ference on the fide of nature, of being greater and more, and that in 
a degree which exceeds all computation.” 

In the application of the general argument thus fet forth, 
the author appeals to the formation of the eye and the ear, 
and to the generation and fucceffion of plants and animals. 
In the firft inftance, he compares an eye with a telefcope, and 
in examining the fubjeét he contends, that there is the fame 
proof that the eye was made for vifion, as there is that a 
telefecope was made for affifting it, as both are formed on 
the fame principles, and adjufied to the laws by which the 
tranfiniflion and refraction of rays of light are a 
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The whole of this argument is fo well conduéted, and ren- 
dered fo very perfpicuous, that it cannot fail of exciting 
emotions of pleafure and furprize in every attentive reader. 
A finall part of it we fhall tranfcribe : 


“ In confidering vifion as achieved by means of an image formed 
at the bottom of the eye, we can never reflect without wonder upon 
the finallnefs, yet correétnefs of the picture, the fubtilty of the 
touch, the finenefs of the lines. A landfcape of five or fix fquare 
leagues is brought into a fpace of half an inch diameter; yet the 
multitude of objects which it contains, are all preferved, are 
all difcriminated in their magnitudes, pofitions, figures, colours. 
The profpeét from Hampftead hill is comprefied into the compats 
of a fixpence, yet circumftantially reprefented. A ftage coach tra- 
velling at its ordinary fpeed for half an hour, paffes, in the eye, 
only over one twelfth of an inch, yet is this change of place in the 
image diftinétly perceived throughout its whole progrefs: for it is 
only by means of that perception, that the motion of the coach 
itfelf is made fenfible to the eye. If any thing can abate our ad- 
miration of the fmallnefs of the vifual tablet, compared with the 
extent of vifion, it is a reflection, which the view of nature leads us, 
every hour, to make, viz: that in the hands of the Creator, great 
and little are nothing.” 

Our author is not more fuccefsfal in fiating and juftifying 
his own argument, than he is in anfwering the moft fubtile and 
plaufible reafons, invented by thofe who would confound the 
works of creation, with the effects of chance: or who contend 
that the feveral parts of animated nature were not intended 
for the ufe to which they are applied, but that the ufe arofe 
out of the parts: or, who choofe to refer every thing to a 
principle of order in nature: or, who would bring forward to 
view our own ignorance, or rather the general imperfection 
of our knowledge of nature, to fhake the confidence which 
we repofe in the evidences of Divine agency. 

The general argument being thus amply ftated and freed 
from objections, Dr. Paley proceeds to confider the mecha- 
nical and immechanical parts and fundétions of animals and 
vegetables, in which, he contends, that though it is not cor- 
rectly true, nor wholly falfe, that an animal is a machine, yet 
that there is a mechanifin in animals, which is as properly fuch, 
as it is in machines made by art; that this mechanifin is 
intelligible and certain, and deimonftrates intention and 
contrivance. To the mechanical, he fubjoins an ingenious 
and ftriking account of the chemical part of our frames, 
which if it do not afford the fame fpecies of argument as 
that which mechanifm admits, may at leaft afford one in the 
higheft degree fatisfa¢tory. Thus the gajtric juice is felected 
as an inftance of an almoft univerial menftruum, which in a 
few 
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few hours, reduces a vaft variety of different fubftances, to 
one uniform pulp, milk, or mucilage. It feizes every thing, 
it diffolves almoft every thing that comes in its way. Secre- 
tion is contidered as a femi-chemical and femi-mechanical func- 
tion, exceedingly important and diverfified in its effects, but 
obfcure in its procefs and in its apparatus. The account of 
this function of the animal body 1s fo well related that we 
fhall lay it before the reader. 


“ The importance of the fecretory organs is but too well attefted 
by the difeafes which an exceffive, a deficient, or a vitiated fecre- 
tion, is almoft fure of producing: A fingle fecretion being wrong, 
is enough to make life miferable, or fometimes to deftroy it. Nor 
is the variety leis than the importance. From one and the fame 
blood, about twenty difierent fluids are feparated, in their tafte, 
fmell, colour, and contiftency, the moft unlike one another that 
is poffible: thick, thin, fait, bitter, fweet: and if from our own 
we pafs to other fpecies of animals, we find among their fecretions, 
not only the moft various, but the moft oppofite properties; the 
moft nutricious aliment, the deadlieft poifon, the fweeteft perfumes, 
the moft fetid odours. Of thefe, the greater part, as the gaftric juice, 
the faliva, the bile, the flippery mucilage which lubricates the 
joints, the tears which moiften the eye, the wax which defends the 
ear, are, after they are fecreted, made ufe of in the animal economy ; 
are evidently fubfervient, and are actually coutributing to the 
utilities of the animal itfelf. Other fluids feem to be feparated 
only to the rejected. That this alfo is neceflury, is fhown by the 
confequence of the feparation, being long fufpended, which is dif- 
eafe and death. Akin to fecretion, if not the fume thing, 1s affimi- 
lation, by which one and the fame blood is converted into bone, 
mu(f¢ular flefh, nerves, membranes, and tendons; things as different 
as the wood and iron, canva{s and cordage, of which a fhip with 
its furniture is compoted. We have no operation of art, wherewith 
exactly to compare all this, for no other reafon, perhaps, than that 
all operations of art are exceeded by it. No chemical election, 
no chemical analyfis or refolution of a fubftance into its con- 
ftituent parts, no mechanical fifting or divifion, that we are 
acquainted with, in perfection or variety, come up to animal 
fecretion.” 

In confidering the mechanical arrangement in the human 
frame, fuch examples are felected as are capable of explana- 
tion without plates, or the ufe of technical language. As 
proofs of complicated contrivance, and the moft artificial con- 
firuction, in the bones, are mentioned the vertebra of the hu- 
man neck; the arm between the elbow and the wrift; the 
{pine or back bone; the reciprocal enlargement and contrae- 
tion of the cheit; the knee-pan, and the fhoulder-blade. To 
thefe and to almoft all the bones belong joints, every one of 
which is a curiofity, and firiétly mechanical. In this part of 
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our fubject we might feleé& paffages of great intereft, and ca- 
pable of affording much ufeful intiruction, but we pafs on to 
the 

Mutcles, which, with their tendons, are fhown to be the in- 
ftruments by which animal motion is performed, upon princi- 
ples as firictly mechanical, as that of the wire and firings of a 
puppet. This chapter not only treats of the ftructure of 
muicles in general, but of certain fpecies of mufcles, and 
fingle mufcles, which bear marks of mechanical contrivance, 
appropriate as well as particular; and in the eourfe of the 
difcuilion the author oppoies the aflertion, “ that whenever 
nature attempts to work two or more purpofes by one inftru- 
ment, fhe does both or all imperfectly;” from among other 
inftances, that of the tongue is referred to, regarded as an in- 
ftrument of {peech, of tafte, and of deglutition, fince by the 
inftrumentality of this one organ, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine perfons out of a thoufand talk, and tafte, and fwallow 
very well. The celerity and precifion of mutcular motion 
are exemplified in the execution of many fpecies of inftru- 
mental mufic and in the common act of writing. And as a 
contrivance firi¢tly mechanical, we are referred to the {lit in 
one tendon to let another tendon pals through it, which is 
found in the tendons whieh move the toes and fingers. 

“ The long tendon in the foot, which bends the firft joint of 
the toe, pailes through the thort*tendon which bends the fecond 
joint; which courfe allows to the finew more liberty, and a more 
commodious action than it would otherwife have been capable of 
exerting, There is nothing, I believe, in a filk or a cotton-mill; 
in the belts, or itraps, or ropes, by which motion is communicated 
from: one part of the machine to another, that is more artificial, or 
more evidently fo than this perforation.” 

In treating of the veffels of animal bodies, Dr. P. affumes the 
utility of the circulation of the blood, as an acknowledged 
point; this grand purpofe being evidently anfwered by it, 
the diftributing to every part of the body the nourifhment 
which is received into it by one aperture. What enters 
at the mouth finds its way to the fingers ends. A more diffi- 
cult mechanical problem could hardly be propofed than to 
difeover a method of confiantly repairing the wafte, and of 
iupplying an acceflion of fubftance to every part of a compli- 
cated machine at the fame time. 

This fy{tem prefents itfelf under two views : firft, the difpo- 
fition of the blood-veffels, i. e. the laying of the pipes; and 
iecondly, the confiruction of the engine at the centre, viz. the 
heart, for driving the blood through them. With refpect te 
the former, there are two {jftems of blood veffels, arteries, and 
. veins, 
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veins, the one to carry out the blood, and the other to return 
it back to its fource. In going out, the blood paffes from 
wider into narrower tubes, and in coming back from narrower 
into wider, hence the preffure upon the fides of the blood-vef- 
fels, will be much greater in one cafe than the other. Ac- 
cordingly the arteries are not only formed of ftronger coats 
than the veins, but are defended from injury by every advan- 
tage of fituation which can be given them. 

From the mechanitin of the heart an interpofition of valves 
was required, for without them it can no more do its work 
thanapumpcan. Valves are accordingly provided, and regu- 
larly difpofed, and thefe differ in their ftructure, though they 
all aét nearly on the fame principle. As long as the blood 
proceeds in its proper courfe, the membranes which com- 
pofe the valve are preffed clofe to the fide of the veffel, and 
occafion no impediment to the circulation; when the blood 
would regurgitate, they are raifed from the fide of the veffel, 
and meeting in the middle of its cavity, fhut up the channel. 
Can any one doubt. of contrivance here? Whilft we fee the 
ufe and neceflity of this machinery, we can look to no other 
account of its origin than the intending mind of a Creator. 
Nor can we without admiration refleét, that fuch weak and 
tender inftruments as thefe valves are, fhould be able to hold 
out for feventy or eighty years. 


From the circulation we are carried to another topic, namely 
the manner in which aliment gets into the blood ; in this part 
the procefs of digeftion is fully confidered. And from the accu- 
rate experiments of Spallanzani, it appears that the gaftric juice, 
the immediate agent of digeftion, is not a fimple diluent, but 
a real folvent, it has not the nature of faliva, nor of bile; that 
digeftion is not putrefaction, nor a fermentative ergs nor is 


it the digeftion of heat, but a procefs completely fui generis. 
The gall-bladder, the pipe which conveys the faliva from the 
place where it is made, to the place where it is wanted, and 
the larynx-are all difiinétly confidered, their exquifite me- 
chanifin exhibited, and juft and ftriking refle¢tions are drawn 
trom the feveral fubjedts. 

From confidering the various parts of the animal body fepa- 
rately, we are led to contemplate it in its collective capacity as 
amafs, in which there are indubitable evidences, not only of de- 
fign, but of agreat deal of attention and accuracy in profecuting 
the defign. ‘hefe are manifeftin the exa@ correfpondence of 
the two fides of the fame animal: in the package of the feveral 
parts, which allows of the action of the heart, the lungs and 
the ftomach; the circulation of the blood; the fecretions of 
the feveral fluids by the liver, kidneys, &c. while the ay A 
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itfelf, the cafe that holds this machinery is rolled and toffed 
about with little moleftation of its niceft motions. Another ge- 
neral property of animal forms is beauty ; but the appearance 
depends chiefly on the fkin or covering: while the faculty of 
Sanging is a property, efpecially in two-legged animals, more 
curfous than is generally fuppofed; add to thefe what the 
author calls “ INTERRUPTED ANALOGIES,” by which ail 
tlie bones, except the teeth, are covered with a periofteum ; 
the fearf-{kin, which clothes the reft of the body; gives way 
to the extremities of the toes and fingers, to nails; and ail 
the cavities of the body are enclofed by membranes, ex- 
cept the fkull; thefe are ftriking deviations which cannot be 
accounted for upon any hypothetis, without defign. 

In the chapters on Comparative Anatomy and Peculiar Orga- 
nizations, Dr. Paley has difplayed great ingenuity, in ftating 
and amplifying the argument of defign; and has fhown that in 
their general economy, and in the confiruction as well as offices 
of their principal parts, there exifts between all large terref= 
trial animals a clofe refemblance. In all, life is fuftained, and 
the body nourifhed, by nearly the fame apparatus. The faine 
fluid circulates through their veffels, and nearly in the fame 
order; and in fmaller animals, though the refemblance is 
more obicure the plam is ftill the fame, and is attended 
through all its varieties and deflections, by fubferviences to 
{pecial occafions and utilities. From generals, our author 
defcends to a number of particulars which evince evident 
marks of defign; nor are the variations from the ufual order 
accounted for with difficulty. Thus, in {peaking of the cover- 
ing ot different animals, it is remarked that the human animal is 
the only one which is naked, but then it is the only one which 
can clothe itfelf; and what at firft appears a defect proves to 
be of great advantage, for it renders him an aniinal of al! 
climates, and of all ieafons. He can adopt the warmth or 
lightnefs of his covering to the tempefature of his habitation. 
The fame mark of wifdom is confpicuous in the clothing of 
birds, as in that of other animals. 


“ Every feather is a mechanical wonder. If we look at the 
quill, we find properties not eafily brought together, ttrength and 
lightnefs. I know few things more remarkable than the ftrength and 
lightnefs of the very pen with which I am writing. If we catt 
our eye to the upper part of the fté¢mh, we fee u material, made 
for the purpofe, ufed in no other clafs of animals, and in no other 
part of birds; tough, light, pliant, elaftic. The pith, alfo, which 
feeds the feathers, is amongtt animal fubftances, fui generis; nei- 
ther bone, flefh, membrane, nor tendon.” 
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Among the peculiar organizations, we are referred to the 
robuft cartilage that runs along each fide of the neck of large 
quadrupeds; the oil with which birds prune themfelves, and 
the organ which fupplies it; the air-bladder in fifh; the fang 
of the viper; the bag of the opoffum ; and the claws of cer- 
tain birds. To thefe are added particularities, limited to a 
tingle fpecies of animals, as the ftomach of a camel; the 
tongue of a woodpecker; and lafily, the two bent teeth, more 
than half a yard long, growing upwards, and from the upper 
jaw of the Indian hog, with the ufe of which we were long 
unacquainted. They are not wanted for defence, and might 
appear a fuperfluity, and an incumbrance. But farther ob- 
fervation has fhown that the animal fleeps ftanding; and in 
order to fupport its head, hooks its upper tufks upon the 
branches of trees. 

Among the Prospective ContrivANCEs, or the provid- 
ing of things beforehand, which are not to be ufed until a con- 
fiderable time afterwards, and which, implying a contempla- 
tion of the future, belong only to intelligence, we have in- 
{tances of the human teeth, which though formed in, do not 
advance through, the gum, till they are wanted: of milk in 
the female parent, affording a maintenance to the young 
animal the moment it enters the world. But the circum- 
ftances under which the eye is formed are ftill more profpec- 
tive, and are evidences of confummate {kill and defign. 

“ The eye is of no ufe at the time when it is formed. It is an 
optical inftrument made in a dungeon; conftruéted for the re- 
fraction of light to a focus, and perfect for its purpofe, before a ray 
of light has had accefs to it: geometrically adapted to the proper- 
ties and action of an element with which it has no communi- 
eation; and this is precifely the thing which evidences intention. 
It is providing tor the future in the clofeft fenfe which can be 
given to thefe terms; for it is providing for a future change, not 
for the then fubfifiing condition of the animal; not for any graduab 
progrefs or advance in the fame condition; but for a new ftate, the 


confequence of a great and fudden alteration which the animal 
is to undergo at its birth.” 


The fame mode Of reafoning is applicable to the Jungs. 
Compofed of air-veffels, where there is no air; elaborately 
conttructed for the alternate adiiffion and expulfion of an 
elattic fluid, where no fuch fluid exifis. This is having a 
machine locked up in ftore for future ufe ; which inconteftably 
proves, that*the cafe was expeéted to occur jit’ which this 
ufe might be experienced : but expectation is the proper act 
of intelligence, 
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The driginal argument of contrivance and defign in the 
animal economy is carried farther in the chapter of RELa- 
tions, by which is to be underftood, the adaptation of the 
feveral parts or inftruments to one another, for the purpofe 
of producing, by their united action, the effect. Here we are, 
ift, directed to the alimentary powers of animals which fuc- 
ceflively act upon their food; and which are compared to the 
procefs of a manufactory. The parallel is admirably con- 
du@ed, and carries conviction to the mind: 2d, To the 
relation of the kidneys to the bladder, and of the ureters to 
both: 3d, Of the fituation of the eyes, to the direétion of the 
legs which move, and the hands which work: 4th, Of the 
fexes to one another: and 5th, Of the teats of animals to the 
mouth of the fucking progeny. Thefe are general relations: 
particular ones are next noticed, fuch as the web-foot, the 
ipoon-bill, and the long neck of the fwan, which all concur in 
qualifying it for fwimming on fhallow pools of water, and 
feeking its food at the bottom. 

From relations we proceed to COMPENSATIONS, by which 
the defects of one part, or of one organ, are fupplied by 
the ftructure of another part, or of another organ: thusethe 
fhort and unbending neck of the elephant, is compenfated 
by the length and flexibility of his probofcis: birds of the 
crane kind, deftined to live and feek their food among the 
waters, yet having no web-feet, are incapable of {fwimming ; 
to make up this Ieliciliaky, they are furnifhed with long legs 
for wading, or long bills for groping; or ufually with both. 
Thefe are but two of the infiances mentioned by Dr. Paley, 
the others referred to by him are equally ftriking and con- 
clufive in the argument for defign and contrivance in the 
Creator. 

Advancing farther in the fubject, we are fhown by a number 
of well-feleéted examples, the relation which animated bodies 
have to inanimate nature, and it is afked with great propriety, 
if it can be doubted, whether the wings of birds bear a rela- 
tion to air, and the fins of fish to water? If the ftruéture of 
the ear, the organs of the voice, and refpiration “are not ine 
debted for their ufe to the air in which the animal is im- 
merfed? Equally evident is it, that the element of light and 
the organs of vifion are related in their office and ule, though 
they have no connection whatever in their original. Befide 
thefe, there is a wonderful proportioning of one thing to 
another ; a fuitableneis of the earth and fea to their feveral 
inhabitants, and a ftriking relation between fleep and night, 
between animals fufceptible of torpor, and the feafon of 
winter. The bat, for inftance, if it did not fleep thfmugh the 
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winter, muft have ftarved, as the moths and flying infects upon 
which it feeds difappear at that feafon. 

From the chapter of mjéinéts, we fhall feleci the following, 
as one only among many ftriking and well-ftated facts, m 
anfwer to thofe who would refer inttinct to the effect of educa- 
tion : 

“ Moths and butterflies depofit their eggs in the precife fubftance 
from which not the butterfly herielf, but the caterpillar which is 
to iffue from the egg, draws its appropriate food. The butterfly 
cannot tafte the cabbage on which fhe lays her eggs; yet, in the 
cabbage, not by chance, but ftudiouily and electively, fhe lays 
her egg. There are, among many other kinds, the willow-cater- 
pillar, and the cabbage-caterpillar; but we never find upon a 
willow the caterpillar which eats the cabbage; nor the converfe. 
This choice cannot, in the butterfly, preceed trom infiruction. She 
had no teacher in her caterpillar ftate. She never knew her parent. 
I do not fee, therefore, how knowledge acquired by experience, if 
it ever were fuch, could be tranfmitted from one generation to 
another. ‘There is no opportunity either for mftruction or imitation. 
The parent race is gone before the new brood is hatched. And tf 
it be original reafoning in the butterfly, it is profound reafoning 
indeed. She mutt remember her caterpillar ftate, its tafte and 
habits, of which memory fhe fhews no figns whatever. She mutt 
conclude from analogy, for here her recollection cannot ferve her, 
that the little round body, which drops from her abdomen, will at 
a future period produce a living creature, not like herfelf, but 
like the caterpillar which fhe remembers herfelf once to have been. 
Under the influence of thefe reflections, fhe goes about to make 
provifion for an order of things, which, fhe concludes, will fome- 
time or other, take place. And it may be obferved, that not a few 
out of many, but that ail butterflies argue thus; all draw this con- 
clution ; all act upon it.” . 

The mechanifm difplayed in the ftrucure of the infect 
tribes is well difplayed and illuftrated by many examples in the 
nineteenth chapter of this work; of thefe the wings of the 
beetle ; the awl or borer at the tails of various {pecies of flies ; 
and the fting of the bee, are enlarged upon with confiderable 
effeét. In the glow-worm there is a combination of mechan- 
ifm with the principles of chemifiry, the account of which 
is highly curious. 

“ Two points feem to be agreed upon by naturalifts, concern- 
ing the glow-worm: firit, that it is phofphoric; and fecondly, that 
its ufe is to attract the male infect. The only thing to be inquired 
after, is the fingularity, if any fuch there be, in the natural hiftory 
ef this animal, which thould render a provifion of this kind more 
necetiary for zt, than for other iniecis. That fingularity feems to 
be the difference which fubfifts between the male and the female; 
whith difference is greater than what we find in any other fpecies 
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of animal whatever. The glow-worm is a female caterpillar; the 
male of which is a fly; lively, comparatively imall, diflimilar to 
the female in appearance, probably alfo as dittinguifhed from her 
in habits, purfuits, and manners, as he is*unlike in form and ex- 
ternal conftitution. Here then is the adverfity of the cafe. The 
caterpillar cannot meet her companion in the air; the winged. rover 
difdains the ground. They might never, therefore, be brought toge- 
ther did not this radiant torch direét the volatile mate to his 
fedentary female.” 

From the next chapter on Plants we might feleét many in- 
ftances of curious mechanitim, by which the feeds are preferved 
and perfected, and, when completely ripe, difperfed; but we 
muft haften to notice the remaining parts of me volume. 

We were furprized to find a chapter devoted to THE ELE 
ments, becauie the old doctrine of four or indeed of any 
given number of elements has been long fince exploded. But 
though the confideration of air, water, fire, and light, as fim- 
ple and uncompounded fubfiances, be proved by modern dif- 
coveries to be abiurd, yet the recollection of the number of 
diftinét ufes to which they are applied may excite our adini- 
ration; and for this purpofe, and to fhow the extent of defign 
and contrivance, they are evidently introduced into this work, 
Thus air fupplies the lungs, fupports fire, conveys found, re- 
flects light, diffules fmells, gives rain, wafts flips, bears u 
birds. Water, betide maintaining its own inhabitants, is the 
univerfal nourifher of plants, and through them of terreiftial 
animals; is the batis of their juices, and fluids, dilutes their 
food, quenches their thirft, floats their burdens, 

From the elements we proceed to asTRONOMY, which 
Dr. Paley does not think the beft medium through which to 
prove the agency of an intelligent Creator; but this being 
fir proved, it fhows, beyond all other fciences, the magni- 
ficence of his operations. The mind that is once convinced, 
it raifes to {ublimer views of the Deity than any other fub- 
ject aflords; but it is not fo well adapted as fome others 
are to the purpofe of argument. Although our knowledge 
of aftronomy be imperfect, yet there are to be found in the 
phenomena afcertained circumiftances and laws, fufficient to 
indicate an intelleétual agency, in choofing out of a boundlefs 
variety of fuppofitions, which were equally poflible, that which 
is beneficial; in determining, what left to itfelf had a thou- 
fand chances againit conveniency for one in its favour; in 
regulating fubjects, as to quantity and degree, which, by their 
nature, were unlimited with retpeé to either. Under each 
of theie heads our author has referred to thofe inftances and 
examples which beft admitted of popular illuftration. With 
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a modefty peculiar to great talents he has accepted and ac-. 
knowledged, in this chapter, the athifiance of the Rev. J. Brink- 
Jey, M. A. Andrews protefior of aftronomy in the univertity 
of Dublin. The illuttrations of both are caleulated to im- 
prefs upon eyery reader emotions of grateful admiration for 
the difplay of wifdom, power, and benevolence, in the mo- 

tions and laws by which the heavenly bodies are regulated. 
From thefe works of Creation we pafs, without feeling the 
greatnels of the tranfition, to the Creator himfelf. Contri- 
vance being eftablifhed, proves, fays Dr. P. the perfonality of 
the Deity, as diftinguifhed from what is fometimes called 
nature,and fometimes called principle ; becaufe that which can 
cofitrive and defign muft be a perfon. The acts of a mind 
prove the exiftence of a mind: and in whatever a mind re- 
fides, is a perfon; this argument, reafoning from analogy, is 
ftriking and juft. But in endeavouring to avoid the error 
into which fatalifts have fallen, do we not approach the boun- 
daries of another? When we pretume to fay the Deity is a 
perfon, however guarded we may be in our language, does it 
not convey the idea to us of a limited being? will it not 
give to the reader, in general, an idea which the author 
means not to infinuate? From a furvey of his works, we are 
fure that the Creator muft be omniprefent, or occupy all fpace ; 
this attribute, though incomprehentible, is not only effential to 
his natuce, but repugnant to any conceptions which we can 
form of perfonality. We rejoice in every well-founded attack 
upon atheiftic principles, which are not more inconfiftent 
with found fenfe, than abhorrent from the beft feelings of our 
nature; and we object only to the argument for the perfona- 
hity of the Deity, becaufe it conveys, and can convey, no pro- 
cr idea of the manner and ‘nature of the divine exiftence. 
Through the whole, and in every chapter and page of the 
Natural Theology, we haye convincing evidence of a great 
Firft Caufe, confiantly and every where acting with infinite 
defign and contrivance: our fenfes, limited as they are, bear 
teftimony to the exiftence of fuch a Power, whofe favour we 
are bound to fupplicate, and for whofe protection we ought 
to be ever grateful; neverthelefs, in afcribing perfonality to 
the Deity, it does feem like drefling the infinite with finite 
attributes ;it fhould feem, therefore, more becoming the pre- 
fent fiate of our knowledge, to be contented with the infor- 
mation refpecting the Infinite Creator, which is derived from 
his works, without venturing to predicate of him other things, 
which to fay the leaft, mutt be inadequate, as well to exprefs 
our,,own conceptions, as to. convey rational and juft ideas to 

others. ; , 
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From the chapters which treat of the Natural Attributes of 
the Deity, and of his Unity, much might be extracted, did 
our limits allow us the fpace. But we thall pats on to that 
part which treats of the Divine Goodne/s, the proof of which 
refts, according to Dr. Paley, on two propofitions, each capa- 
ble of being made out by obfervation drawn from the ap- 
pearances of nature, Of thete, the fiz/é is, that “in a vaft 
plurality of inflances, in which contrivance is perceived, the 
defign of the contrivance is beneficial,” And the great caute 
of our infenfibility to the goodnets of the Creator is the very 
extenjivenefs of his bounty. 

“ We prize but little what we fhare only in common with the 
reft, or with the generality of our fpecies. When we hear of bled- 
fings, we think forthwith of fuccefles, of profperous fortunes, of 
honours, riches, preferments, i. e. of thafe advantages and fupe- 
riority over others which we happen either to pofleis, or to be in 
purfuit of, or to covet. The common benetits of our nature entirely 
efcape us: yet thefe are the great things; thefe conftitute, what 
mott properly ought to be accounted bletlings of Providence; what 
alone, if we might fo fpeak, are worthy of its care. Nightly rett 
and daily bread, the ordinary ufe of our limbs, and fenfes, and 
underftandings, are’ gifts which admit of no comparifon with an 
other. Yet, becaulfe almoft every man we meet with poffefies 
thefe, we leave them out of our enumeration; they raife no fenti- 
ments, they move no gratitude: now, herein is our judgment pere 
verted by our felfifhnefs. A blefling ought in truth to be the more 
fatisfactory, the bounty at leaft of the donor is rendered more con- 
fpicuous, by its very diffufion, its commonnefs, its cheapneis; by 
its falling to the lot, and forming the happinefs of the great bulk 
and body of our fpecies, as well as of ourfelves. Nay, even when 
we do not poflefs it, it ought to be matter of thankfulnefs that 
others do; but we have a different way of thinking. We court dif- 
tinction. That I don’t quarrel with; but we can jee nothing but 
what has diftin¢tion to recommend it. This neceffarily contracts 
eur view of the Creator’s beneficence within a narrow compats, and 
moft unjuftly. It is in thofe things which are fo common as to be no 
diftinction that the amplitude ot the divine benignity is perceived.” 


The fecond propofition is, “ that the Deity has added plea- 
fure to animal feniations, beyond what was neceflary for any 
other purpofes; or when the purpofe, fo far as it was necet- 
fary, might have been effected by the operation of pain.” 
The explanation, we had almoft faid the demontfiration, of 
this propofition, will claim the aflent of every reader. The 
idea, though given by our author to Dr. Balguy, as the per- 
fon who firft fuggefted it, is fo beautifully extended and ably 
illuftrated, that it bears very much the appearance of origi- 
nality. We fhall quote one mode of arguing out of feveral : 
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“ Affuming the neceffity of food for the fupport of animal life, 
it is requifite that the animal be provided with organs, fitted for 
procuring, receiving, and digefting its food. It may be alfo necef- 
fary, that the animal be impelled by its fenfations to exert its 
organs; but the pain of hunger would do all this, Why add plea- 
fure to the att of eating; fweetnefs and relifh to food? Why a new 
and appropriate fenfe for the perception of the pleafure? Why 
fhould the juice of a peach, applied to the palate, affect the part fo 
differently from what it does when rubbed upon the palm of the 
hand? This is a conftitution which, fo far as appears to me, can be 
refolved into nothing but the pure benevolence of the Creator, 
Eating is neceffary; but the pleafure attending it is not necefiary ; 
and that this pleafure depends, not only upon our being in poffet- 
fion of the fenfe of tafte, which is different from every other, but 
upon a particular fiate of the organ in which it refides, a felici- 
tous adaptation of the organ to the obje¢t, will be confefled by any 
one who may happen to have experienced that vitiation of tufte 
which frequently occurs in fevers, when every tafte is irregular and 
every one bad.” 


Such examples and illufirations cannot fail of making a 
happy and forcible impreflion upon every mind uncorrupted 
by the principles of falfe philofophy, they muft awaken in the 
youthful breaft emotions of gratitude to the Supreme Ruler of 
the Univerfe, while they tend to confirm and ftrengthen the 
faith of all in the grand principles of natural religion. Nor is 


Dr. Paley indifferent to the objections which have been, and 
may with plautibility be brought, againft eppareut exceptions 
to the general rules. Efe ftates the difficulty which arifes in 
the cafes of venemous aninals, and of animals preying upon one 
another, with precifion; he allows all the weight that they 
feem to bear upon the queftion; and, by his knowledge of na- 
tural hiftory, he fupplies thofe anfwers which mutt be fatis- 
factory to the ingenuous mind. 

With equal regard, perfpicuity, and candour, he difcuffes 
the fubject of the “ Origin or Evit;” and he thinks that 
it muft be admitted that important advantages may accrue to 
the univerfe, from the order of nature proceeding according 
to general laws ;—that general laws, however well confiituied, 
often crofs one another;—that from thefe croflings particular 
inconveniences will arife; and that it agrees with our cb- 
fervation, to fuppofe that tome degree of thefe inconve- 
niences takes place in the works of nature. Thefe points 
may be auowed; and it may alfo be afferted, that the general 
Jaws with which we are acquainted are directed to beneficial 
ends. With others of them we are unacquainted ; and if with 
thefe the queition of the origin of evil is concerned, the ob- 
tcurity of the iubject may be accounted for. Still we have 
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ground for believing that cafes of apparent evil, for which 
we can fuggeft no particular reafon, are governed by reafons 
which are more general, and which are removed to a greater 
difiance from us. From thefe confiderations, the author no- 
tices particular queftions which have involved in them difh- 
culty. He fhows, in fome inftances, the advantages of pain 
and difeafe, to which there are frequent alleviations ; while the 
ereat ufe of mortal difeafes is to reconcile us to death. “ The 
horror of death proves the value of hfe. But it is in the power 
of difeafe to abate or even extinguifh this horror, which it 
does.in a wonderful manner, and oftentimes by a mild and 
imperceptible gradation.” 

By a fimilar mode of reafoning, the queftion is anfwered 
“ Why, under the regency of a Supreme and Benevolent Will, 
there {hould be in the world fo much as there is of the appear- 
ance of chance? On this fubject we mutt tranferibe a pailage 
which our author introduces, ‘to fhow that the appearance of 
cajualty which attends the events of life, not only does not 
interfere with its ufes as a ftate of probation, but that it pro- 
motes thele ufes, 


“ Paffive virtues, of all others the fevereft and the moft fublime; 
of all others, perhaps, the moft acceptable to the Deity; would, it 
is evident, be excluded from a conftitution, in which happinels and 
mifery regularly followed virtue and vice. Patience and compo- 
fure under diftrefs, affliction, and pain; a fteadfaft keeping up of 
our confidence in God, and of our reliance upon his final good- 
nefs, at the time when every thing prefent is adverfe and difcou- 
raging, and a cordial defire for the happinefs of others, even when 
we are deprived of our own; thefe difpotitions, which conftitute, 
perhaps, the perfection of our moral nature, would not have found 
their proper office and object in a ftate of avowed retribution; and 
in which, confequently, endurance of evil would be only fubmii- 
fion to punifhment.” 


From the view of Natural Theology, Dr. Paley, in his con- 
eluding chapter, dire¢ts the reader to revelation; and fhows 
that the former facilitates the belief of the fundamental arti- 
cles of the latter. The refurrection of the dead, the moft 
unporant point in revealed religion, might, fays our author, 
appear hopeleis, did we not fee a Power at work adequate to 
the effect; a power, under the guidance of an intelligible Will ; 
and a pawer penetrating the mmoft recetles of all tubftance. 
{ am far from juftifying the opinion of thofe, who “ thought 
it incredible that God fhould raife the dead ;” but I admit, 
that it is firft neceflary to be perfuaded that there is a God- 
to do fo. This being feitled in our minds, there feems to be 
nothing in this proceis which need {hock our belief. in 
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The ample analyfis which we have already given of the 
volume, will, we are perfuaded, excite a general dilpofition 
In others to do as we have done, to be contented with ne 
felections, but to ftudy the whole with attention and care. In 
our account of the Natural Theology, we have endeavoured 
to give a connected view of the argument, and of the mode 
by which itis fupported; but we do not think it poilible for 
# reviewer to do that juftice to the author, to which his talents 
and aifiduity in demontirating the foundation of natural re- 
ligion entitle him. Perhaps, in fome infiances, his defire ta 
make the argument clear and irrefragable, has led to need- 
Jefs amplification ; but his examples are fo appofite, and at 
the fame time contain fuch a body of information in natural 
hiftory, as to prevent the tedioutnefs which frequently occurs 
by going much into detail. Befides, this volume has fallen and 
will fall into the hands of all defcriptions of perfons, of whom, 
while fome are convinced and captivated by one kind of argu- 
ment and analogy, the minds of others may be more ftrongly 
affected by a different one; therefore, what to one clafs of read- 
ers may appear redundant, to another will be thought effen- 
tial to the train of reafoning; and there is no part that is not 
capable of dire¢ting the attention to the phenomena of nature, 
with a conftant reference to a Supreme and intelligent Author, 
which is laying the foundation of every thing that is reli- 
gious; and from thence “ the world becomes a temple, and 
hfe itfelf one continued act of adoration.” 

In wifhing fuccefs to this work we do but join the public 
voice, generally and loudly exprefled; and we cannot but 
think it no mean criterion of the good tafte of the times, that 
five impretlions of the Natural Theology fhould have been 
called for in the courfe of a few months: and though we have 
many publications on fimilar fubjeéts, yet we do not hazard 
much in predi¢ting, that Dr. Paley’s work will attain to a de- 
cided pre-eminence; and that when the author fhall be no 
more, his reputation as a philofopher, a divine, and a mora- 
lift, will be acknowledged by thofe who are rendered wifer 
and better, and happier, by his various writings. 

In the courfe of the volume we have met with a few phrafes, 
beneath the ftyle adapted to a work of this nature, or indeed 
to almoft any other, fuch as, “ That I don’t quarrel with.” 
p- 490. A good index, if not abfolutely neceffary, would be 
a valuable addition to this very excellent pubiication. 
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Art. IV. The Life and Pofthumous Writings of William Couper, 
Ey. By William Hayley, E/g. 2 Vols. 4to. pp. 837. price 
£.2. 12s. 6d. Johnfon, London, 1803. 

fea tranfcendent powers of genius evinced in the com- 

pofition of the TASK, indifputably entitle the name of 

Cowper to a diftinguifhed eminence in the -lift of Englith 
poets; and the pure and benevolent fentiments which pervade 
that exquifite poem neceilarily excite, in the mind of every 
reader of fenfibility, a with to become acquainted with the 
hiftory of its author. This with is ftrengthened by the obfcure 
allufions to the poet’s misfortunes, and by the occafional inti- 
mations of the interefting fimplicity of his domettic habits 
which are interfperfed in its pages, and beftow upon it an ad- 
ditional charm. Thefe volumes are therefore ftrongly recom- 
mended to the general notice by the mere annunciation of 
their fubjeét; and the declaration of our opinion, that they 
are calculated fully to gratify the wifhes and expectations of 
the public, is perhaps the beft commendation of their merits 
which we have it in our power to beftow. They principally 
confift of Mr. Cowper’s correfpondence with a felect few of 
his relatives and friends, interfperfed, as occafion requires, 
with conne¢ting and explanatory narrative, after the model of 
Maton’s Life of Gray. This correfpondence obvioufly fupplies 
the beft poflible hifiory of Mr. Cowper’s life, which was not 
rendered an object of general curiofity by firiking incidents, 
or by what are vulgarly denominated great events, but by the 
interefts which the laudably-inquifitive take in the free com- 
munication of the fentiments of a learned and virtuous man, 
to thofe whom he honoured with his confidence. In his epif- 
tolary intercourfe with his friends, indeed, Cowper appears, to 
have opened his heart without referve ; 

—— Quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti defcripta tabelld 
Vita fenis 

Hence alfo his letters difplay that graceful eafe and fimplicity 

of fiyle, which fully juitity his biographer in clafling them 

among the beft models of this {fpecies of compofition which 
have hitherto appeared in the Englifh language. 

We are well aware that the pofthumous publication of the 
¢onfidential letters of men of eminence has not unfrequently 
been a juft fubje& of complaint. In too many inftances has 
it happened, that the rapacity of the difhoneft, and the in- 
difcretion of the foolifh, have, by fuch violutions of a facred 
truft, brought difgrace upon the dead and diftrefs upon the 


living. 
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living. It may not, therefore, be improper to apprize thofe 
who are ftill ignorant of the fact, that the publication of 
thefe volumes is fanétioned by Mr. Cowper’s furviving rela- 
tions. And thofe who are acquainted—as who is not—with 
the uniform confiftency of the editor’s character, as a gentle- 
man and a fcholar, will be prepared to believe that, before 
he fubmitted them to the public infpection, he examined their 
contents with the moft delicate ferupulofity. But we can 
eatily conceive, that in the difcharge of this duty Mr. Hay- 
Jey had not to encounter any perplexing diiticulties.” So pure 
and upright was the mind of Cowper, that we may faiely 
prefume that he never wrote “ One line which dying he would 
with to blot.” We may be aflured that his letters contained 
no record of licentious indulgences ; for to him intemperance 
was a firanger. Nor can we iuppofe that it was neceflary ta 
weed out of them any expreflions of ill-will to his contempo- 
raries. He ordered his conyerfation “ in the meeknefs of wil- 
dom” he was fuperior to the influence of jealoufy—he 
interfered with no man’s interefis—he {pent his days in modett 
retirement, unoffended and unoffending. 

In analyzing the contenis of thefe entertaining voluimes, 
we fhall perhaps beft confult the benefit of our readers, by 
prefenting them with a iketch of Mr. Cowper’s Life. 

William Cowper, Efg. was the defcendant of a family of 
no mean rank. His paternal grandfather, Spencer Cowper, 
Efq. was brother to the celebrated Lord Chancellor Cowper, 
and by the fpecial favour of his royal mafier enjoyed the 
united dignities of a feat in the Common Pleas, and the Chief 
Jufticethip of Chefter. His father, the Rev. Dr. John Cow- 
per, who held the rectory of Great Berkhamfiead, in Hert- 
fordihire, married Anne, the daughter of Roger Donne, Efq. 
of Ludham Hall, Norfolk. By this lady he had feveral chil- 
dren, none of whom furvived the period of infancy, except 
William, the author of the Tafk, and a younger fon of the 
naine of John. 

William Cowper was born on the 26th of November, 1731. 
He had fearcely attained the age of fix years, when the for- 
rows of his life commenced by the death of his mother. In 
the fame year in which this event took place, he was fent to 
a fchool at Market Street, in Hertfordfhire, kept by Dr. Pit- 
man. From this feminary he was removed, in confequence of 
a complaint in his eyes, which, after baffling the ikill of a 
female occulift with whom he refided for the fpace of two 
years, yielded to the infiuence of the finall-pox, by which 
ditorder he was attacked at Wefiminfter fchool, whither he 
had been {ent to profecute his claflical ftudies. 

Young 
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Young Cowper was by nature a boy of a feeble conftitution, 
and of very tender fpirits. No lefs unable than unwilling to 
participate in the a¢tive amufements of his fchool-fellows, 
even at the private feminary of Dr. Pitman he became an 
object of that perfecution with which {chool-boys are too apt 
to torment fuch of their companions as are diflinguifhed by 
the fhynefs of their deportment. What then muft have been 
his feelings when, with all his conftitutional timidity, he was 
deftined to mix with the bold and adventurous youths of 
Weftminfier fchool, and to fubmit to the tyranny which long 
prefcription authorizes the fenior fcholars to exercife over 
their juniors! His own forcible expreflion will beft convey 
an idea of the fenfations which he then experienced : for he 
has been frequently heard to declare, that “ he durft not raife 
his eye above the fhoe-buckle of the elder boys.” The un- 
comfortablenefs of his fituation did not however prevent him 
from making a confiderable progrefs in literature. When at 
the age of eighteen he left Weftminfter {chool, “he had not 
only acquired the accomplifhments but enjoyed the reputa- 
tion” of an accurate acquaintance with the Latin and Greek 
languages. 

It fhould feem as if the directors of Mr Cowper’s profpects 
in life were determined, in his future deftination, to thwart 
the ftrong impulfes of nature. Senfible as they muft or ought 
to have been of the tremulous delicacy of his feelings, they 
endeavoured to educate him for the profeflion of the law—a 
profeflion which, as Mr. Hayley juftly obferves, “ may be 
faid to require for the conftitution of its heroes 


« A frame of adamant, a foul of fire.” 


The confequence was what might naturally have been ex- 
pected. No fooner was he emancipated from the office of an 
attorney (in which he had been placed on his removal from 
Wefiminfter {chool), and entered as a ftudent of the Inner 
Temple, than he relinquifhed the rude wildernefs of the law, 
to tread the flowery paths of polite literature. At this time 
he lived in habits of intimacy with Colman, Bonnel Thorn- 
ion, and Lloyd, three celebrated wits, who had been his 
{chool-fellows at Wefiminfter. His friendfhip for the two 
former gentlemen induced him to become a contributor to the 
Connoilicur, a periodical paper of which they had the manage- 
ment, and of which Nos. 110, 134, and 138, are the acknow- 
ledged produétions of Mr. Cowper’s pen. 

Mr, Vevian continued to enjoy the happinefs of literary 


leifure till the year 1762, at which time his friends, with a 
laudable zeal to promote his intereft, procured for him a nomi- 
nation © 
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nation to the offices of reading clerk, and clerk of the private 
committees of the Houfe of Lords. But his morbid fenfibility 
caufed him to contemplate with horror the idea of reading in 
public; and he was contequently obliged to relinquifh thefe 
offices for the lefs obtrufive charge of clerk of the journals, 
Unfortunately, however, in the difcharge of the duties of this 
fituation, he was required to attend at the bar of the Lords. 
The profpect of appearing before that auguit affembly racked 
his timid mind with the moft agonizing diftrefs. In vain did 
his friends endeavour to encourage him by the promife of 
their perfonal attendance on this trying occation. When they 
waited on him for the purpofe of accompanying him to the 
Houfe, they were too certainly convinced of the hopelefinets 
of their attempt. The confli¢t which had taken place in Mr. 
Cowper’s mind, between his withes and his fears, had utterly 
overwhelmed his reafon! 

In thefe melancholy circumftances he was intrufted to the 
care of Dr. Cotton, of St. Albans, by whofe benévolent and 
fkilful affiduity he was, in the courfe of a few months, reftored 
to the invaluable bleiling of tranquillity of miid. During 
this his firft paroxyfm of mental derangement, which lafted 
from December, 1763, to July, 1764, he laboured under that 
indefcribable horror which refults from a dread of the feverity 
of divine vengeance againft finners. On the abatement of his 
difeafe, he experienced the comfort which is felt by perfons 
of warm imaginations in the full ailurance that they are rege- 
frerated, and that their names are enrolled in the number of 
thofe who fhall obtain falvation through the merits of Jefus 
Chrift. 

Impreffed with an earneft defire to relinquifh the active con- 
cerns of the world for the cultivation of religious affections, 
Mr. Cowper removed from St. Albans to Huntingdon. He 
had not Jong refided in the latter place before a circumftance 
eccurred, apparently of no moment, but which, in its confe- 
quences, had the moft important influence upon the tranfac- 
tions of his future life. After having attended divine fervice 
in one of the churches he walked in filent meditation under 
an avenue of trees in the church yard. The penfivenefs of 
his demeanor attracting the attention of Mr. William Caw- 
thorn Unwin, that gentleman was induced to intrude upon 
his folitude, and to folicit his acquaintance. There appears to 
have been fomething in Mr. Unwin’s addrefs, which at once 
overcame the fhynefs of Mr. Cowper, who from this moment 
honoured him with his affe@ionate efteem. Mr. Unwin was, 
on his part, fo highly gratified by the converfation of his new 
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friend, that he haftened to introduce him to his father, a divine 
of the church of England, who refided at Huntingdon, where 
he had long been diftinguifhed by his benevolence and piety. 
Mr. Cowper’s acquaintance with this exemplary man was 
{peedily improved into fo ftriét an intimacy, that he was invited 
to take up his abode in his family—an invitation which he 
gladly accepted. In his intercourfe with this virtuous and 
happy fociety, which confifted of the elder Mr. Unwin, his 
wife, a fon and a daughter, Mr. Cowper experienced that 
{weet placidity of foul, which is the refult of a due mixture of 
religious exercifes with the exertions of active benevolence 
and rational amufement. 

But this ftate of felicity was not of long duration. He had 
not refided in Mr. Unwin’s houfe much more than two years 
when he was doomed to fuftain a moft fevere fhock, by the 
fudden death of his much-loved friend, which was occafioned 
by a fracture of the fkull in contequence of a fall from his 
horfe. This melancholy event induced Mr. Cowper and the 
widow of the deceafed to quit a fcene which was rendered 
gloomy by the recollection ot pleafures which were paft, never 
to return—and at the recommendation of the Rev. Mr. New- 
ton, curate of Olney, in Buckinghamfhire, they fixed their 
refidence in that place, in the month of O@ober 1767. At 
Olney they purfued the fame plan of life which they had 
adopted at Huntingdon, devoting the principal part of their 
tune to the active and contemplative duties of religion. 

On the 20th of March, 1770, Mr. Cowper was doomed to 
undergo a fevere trial, by the death of his brother John, Fel- 
low ot Bennet College, Cambridge, whofe memory he after- 
wards embalmed in a paflage of exquifite pathos, which 
occurs in the 2d book of the Tafk. This event produced a 
deep depreflion of his {pirits, which he endeavoured to coun- 
teract by affifting his friend Mr. Newton in the compofition 
of a number of religious poems. But the employment had 
the unhappy effect of increafing his malady. He ftruggled 
againft his overwhelming difeaie during two years, at the end 
of which period his noble mind was again involved in all the 
darknefs of religious defpondency. 

In thefe melancholy gircumfiances he was affiduoufly tended 
by the maternal care of Mrs. Unwin. For the dreary {pace 
of feven years did that excellent woman, with indefatigable 
kindnefs, perfift in her endeavours to “erafe the written for- 
rows of his brain.” At length it pleafed the great Fountain 
of Intellect to reward her labours of love, by permitting her 
to witnels the recovery of her adopted fon, who feems, in the 
year 1780, to have been reftored to the cheerful exertion of — 
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mental faculties —Mr. Cowper’s recovery was gradual; and 
before his mind could endure the fatigue of fiudy, he amufed 
himfelf by educating three tame hares; the different charac- 
ters of which, as deicribed by himielf with no finall degree of 
humour, are inferted in the fecond volume of the later editions 
of his poems. His firft etYort of a literary kind, after the ref- 
toration of his intellect, was a tranflation of the hymns of 
Madame Guyon, which he undertook at the requeft of the 
Rev. Mr. Bull, of Newport Pagnel, who had been introduced 
to his acquaintance by his friend Mr. Newton. 

Jn the year 1781 Myr. Cowper publithed the firft volume of 
his Poems. This production was but coldly received by the 
Jiterary world. The reatons of its failure, as well as its intrinfic 
merits, are pointed out Ly Mr. Hayley with great judgment 
and diferimination. 

The month of September of this year may be regarded asa 
new wre in the lite of Mr. Cowper, fince that is the date of 
the coimmencement of his ac quaintance with Lady Auften, 
the widow of Sir Robert Aufien, Bart. who happened to be 
then paying a vifit to her fifter, refiding at a {mall village, 
about a mile diftant from Olney. The circumftances of Mr. 
Cowper's introduction to this accomplifhed woman, which are 
fomewhat romantic, Mr. Hayley narrates in the following 
terms: 


“ As the two ladies chanced to call at a fhop in Olney, oppofite 
to the house of Mrs. Unwin, Cowper obferved them from his win- 
dow. Although naturally fhy, and now rendered more fo by his 
very long illnets, he was fo iiruck with the appearance of the 
ftrangers, that on hearing the was lifter to Mrs. Jones, he requetted 
Mrs. Unwin to invite them to tea. So ftrong was his reluctance to 
admit the company of itrangers, that after he had occafioned this 
invitation, he was for a long time unwilling to join the little 
party, but having forced hi mielf at laft to engage in converfation 
with Lady Aufien, he was fo reanimated by her uncommon colo- 
quial talents, that he attended the ladies on their return to Clifton, 
and from that time continued to cultivate the regard of his new 
acquaintance with fuch alliduous attention, that the foon received 
from him the familiar and endearing title of Sifter Ann.” 

In the enfuing year, Lady Auften became Mr. Cowper's 
next-door neighbour, and “ fo captivating was her fociety, 
both to the retired poet and to Mrs. Unwin, that thefe intimate 
neighbours might be almott faid to make one family, as it 
became their cuftom to d ine always together alternately in the 
houfes of the two ladies.’ 

The innocent fprightlinefs of Lady: Auften’s converfation 
operated like a charm upon the diffident and melancholy ert 
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f Cowper. But perhaps her fafcinating influence was in no 
inftance manifefted in a more extraordinary manner than in 
her giving rife to the compotition of the well-known Hittory 
of John Gilpin. This popular ballad was founded upon a 
fiory which the one evening related to the poet, in order to 
diffipate a rifing fit of defpondency ; and which had fuch an 
effect upon his fancy that he fpent the greater part of the 
enfuing night in turning it into verfe, an undertaking in which 
he was perpetually interrupted by burfts of laughter, at the 
drollery of the circumftances which {ported in his imagination. 
To the fuegeftion of Lady Auften, alio, the public are indebted 
for the TASK, which exquifite poem was written in confe- 
quence of -her requefting Mr. Cowper to exercife his talents 
in the compofition of blank verfe, and of her iportively pro- 
pofing a fota as a proper theme. When we confider the footh- 
ing influence which this lively and amiable woman potletled 
over the mind of Cowper, we cannot but regard it as one of 
his moft ferious misfortunes, that in the year 1784 he thought 
himfelf compelled by the obligations of gratitude to forego 
the pleafure which he experienced in her fociety. Mr. Hay- 
ley has related the caufes of this circumttance with a happy 
delieacy. 

“ Delightful and advantageous as his friendfhip with Lady Auften 
had proved, he now began to feel, that it grew impofflible to pre- 
ferve that triple cord, which his own pure heart had led him to 
fuppofe not fpeedily to be broken. Mrs. Unwin, though by no 
ineans deftitute of mental accomplifiments, was eclipfed by the 
brilliancy of the poet’s new friend, and naturally became uneafy 
under the apprehenfion of being fo, for, to a woman of fenfibility, 
what evil can be more afflicting, than the fear of lofing all mental in- 
fluence over a man of genius and virtue, whom fhe has been long 
zccuftomed to infpirit and to guide. 

“ Cowper perceived the painful neceflity of facrificing a great 
portion of his prefent gratifications. He felt, that he muft relin- 
quith that ancient friend, whom he regarded as a venerable 
parent; or the new affociate, whom he idolized, as a fifter of a 
heart and mind congenial to his own, His gratitude for paft fer- 
vices of unexampled magnitude, and weight, would not allow him 
to hefitate, and with a refolution of delicacy, that does the higheft 
honour to his feelings, he wrote a farewel letter to Lady Autien, 
explaining and lamenting the circumftances, that forced him to 
renounce the fociety of a triend, whofe enchanting talents and kind- 
nefs had proved fo agreeably inftrumental to the revival of his fpi- 
rits, and to the exercife of his fancy.” 

The retirement in which Mr. Cowper had fpent the laft 
twenty years of his life, feems to have operated like the grave 
in fu{pending his intercourfe with moft of his neareft relations. 
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But in the year 1785, as the avowed author of the TASK, he 
emerged as it were from the fhadow of death. On this occa 
fion the remembrance of his youthful virtues revived, in the 
hearts of feveral of the furviving members of his family, the 
affection which his amiable difpolitions had formerly inipired. 
Of thefe the mott eager and the mott welcome candidate for 
a renewal of acquaintance was his coufin Lady Hetketh, the 
widow of Sir Thomas Hefketh, Bart. who had no fooner pe- 
rufed the TASK, than fhe wrote a letter of congratulation to 
its author, frankly offering him every afliftance “of which he 
might ftand in need, and which it was in her power to beftow. 
This offer drew trom Cow per the following letter, which gives 
a detailed account of his fituation and circumfti ices, at t this 
period, which cannot but be interefting to all his admirers. 
LETTER 41. 
“ To Lady Hesketu. 
“ My Deareft Coufin, 

“ Whofe laft moft affectionate letter has run in my head ever 
fince I received it, and which I now fit down to aniwer two days 
fooner than the poti will ferve me. I thank you for it, and with a 
warmth for which I'am fure you will give me credit, though I do 
not fpend many words in defcribing it. I do not feek new friends, 
not being altogether fure that I thould find them, but have unfpeak- 
able pleafure in being {till beloved by an old one. I hope that now 
our correfpondence has fuftered its lait interruption, and that we 
fhall go down together to the grave, chatting, aad chirping as mer- 
rily as fuch a fcene oi things as this will permit. 

“ Tam happy that my Poems have pleafed you. My Volume has 
afforded me no fuch ple afure at any time, either while I was writ- 
ing it, or fince its pub lication, as I have derived from yours, and 
my uncle’s opinion of it. I make certain allowances for partiality, 
and for that peculiar quick: ne {s of tatie, with which you both relith 
what you like, and after all drawbacks upon thofe accounts duly 
made, find mytelf rich in the meafure of your approbation that ftill 
remains. But above ali I honour John Gilpin, tince it was he who 
firft encouraged you to write. Imade him on purpote ¢o laugh at, and 
he ferved his purpofe well ; but 1 am now in debt to him for a more 
valuable acquilition than all the lsughter in the world amounts to, 
the recovery of my intercourfe with you, which is to me ineftimable. 
My benevolent and generous Coufin; when Iwas once atked if I 
wanted any thing, and given delic: at ly enough to underftand that 
the inquirer was “ready to fupply all my occations, | thanktully and 
civilly, but potitively, declined the favour. I neither fade: r, nor have 
fuffered, any fuch inconveniences as | hud not much rather endur 
than come under obligations of that fort to a perfon comparatively 
with yourfelf a ftranger tome. But to you I anfwer otherwite. 1 
know you thoroughly, and the liberality ot your difpolition; and have 
that confummate confidence in the fincetity of your w ith to ferve 
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me, that delivers me from all awkward conftraint, and from all fear 
of trefpafling by acceptance. To you, therefore, I reply, yes. 
whenfoever and what{oever, and in what manner foever you pleafe; 
and add, moreover, that my affection for the giver is fuch, as will 
increafe to me tenfold the fatisfaction that I thall have in receiving. 
It is necefiary, however, that I fhould let you a little into the ftate 
of my finances, that you may not fuppofe them more narrowly 
circum{cribed than they are. Since Mrs. Unwin and I have lived 
at Olney, we have had but one purfe; although during the whole 
of that time, till lately, her income was nearly double mine. Her 
revenues indeed are now infome meafure reduced, and do not much 
exceed my own ; the worft confequence of this is, that we are forced 
to deny ourfelves fome things which hitherto we have been better 
able to afford, but they are fuch things as neither life, nor the well- 
being of life, depend upon. My own income has been better than 
it is, but when it was beft, it would not have enabled me to live 
as my connexions demanded that I fhould, had it not been com- 
bined with a better than itfelf, at leaft at this end of the kingdom. 
Of this I had full proof during three months that I {pent in lodgings 
at Huntingdon, in which time by the help of good management, 
and a clear notion of economical matters, I contrived to {pend the 
income of a twelve-month. Now, my beloved coufin, you are in 
poffeflion of the whole cafe as it ftands. Strain no points to your 
own inconvenience, or hurt, for there is no need of it; but indulge 
yourtelf in communicating (no matter what) that you can fpare 
without miffing it, fince by fo doing you will be fure to add to the 
comforts of my life, one of the fweeteft that 1 can enjoy, a token 
and proof of your affection. 

“ In the affair of my next publication, toward which you alfo offer 
me fo kindly your aflittance, there will be no need that you thould 
help me in the manner that you propofe. It will be a large work, 
confifting, I fhould imagine, of fix volumes at leaft. The 12th of 
this month I fhall have fpent a year upon it, and it will coft me 
more than another. I do not love the Bookfellers weil enough to 
make them a prefent of fuch a labour; but intend to publith by 
fubfcription. Your vote and intereft, my dear coufin, upon the 
occafion, if you pleafe, but nothing more! I will trouble you with 
fome papers of Propofals, when the time fhall come, and am fure 
that you will circulate as many for me as you can. Now my dear 
I am going to tell youa fecret. It isa great fecret, that you muft 
not whifper even to your Cat. No creature is at this moment ap- 
prized of it, but Mrs. Unwin, and her Son. I am making a new 
tranflation of Homer, and am upon the point of finithing the twenty- 
firft book of the Iliad. The reafons upon which I undertake this 
Herculean labour, and by which I juftify an enterprize in which I 
feem fo effectually anticipated by Pope, although in fact he has not 
anticipated me at all, I may poffibly give you, if you with for them, 
when I can find nothing more interefting to fay. A period which I 
do not conceive to be very near! I have not anfwered many things 
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in your Letter, nor can do it at prefent for want of room. I cannét 
believe but that I fhould know you, notwithftanding all that time 
may have done. ‘There is not a feature of your face, could I meet 
it upon the road by itfelf, that I thould not inftantly recollect., I 
fhould fay, that is my Coufin’s nofe, or thofe are her lips and her 
chin, and no woman upon earth can claim them but herfelf. As 
for me, ] am a very fmart youth of my years. I am not indeed 
grown grey fo muc h as I am grown bald. No matter. There was 
more hair in the world than ever had the honour to belong to me. 
Accordingly, having found juft enough to curl a little at my ears, 
and to intermix with a little of my own that ftill hangs behind, I 
appear, if you fee me in an afternoon, to have a very decent 
head-drets, not eatily diftinguifhed. from my natural grow th; which 
being worn with a fmall bag, and a black ribbond about my neck, 
continues to me the charms of my youth, even on the verge of 
age. Away with the fear of writing too often. 
“ Yours, my dearett Coutin, W. C. 

« P.S. That the view I give you of myfelf may be complete, F 
add the two following items—That Iam in debt to nobody, and 
that I grow fat.” 


Mr. Cowper's epiftolary correfpondence with his fair coufin 
forms a mott attractive portion of thefe volumes. It is engag- 
ingly playful and affectionate, and is characterifed by the 
graceful eafe and fimplicity which are the refult of cultivation 
of mind, united with purity of heart. To Lady Hefketh the 


timorous reclufe delighted to unbofom himfelf; and confe- 
que ntly nothing feems to have been more grateful to his feel- 
ings than the renewal of their perfonal acquaintance, which 
was effecied by Lady H.'s vilifing Olney in the fummer of 
1780. In the month of Nove mber of that year his comforts 
were much inereafed by his removal from the inconvenient 
and difinal abode which he had occupied for nineteen years, 
to the Lodge, a houfe fituated in the pleafant village of Wef- 
ton, where he enjoved the advantage of a good garden, and 
a field of moderate extent, which “@ he del ighted to cultivate 
and embellith.” Another powerful rec commendation of his 
new refidence was, its vicinity to the houfe of Mr. Throck- 
morton, a gentleman of large fortune, whofe good tafte and 
‘benevolence at this time prompted him to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Cowper r, which was foon inatuared into 
the ftricter intimacy of friendihip. With a few exceptions, 
the confequenec of occafional illnefs, the firft years of Mr, 
Cowper's abode at the Lodge appear to have glided pleafantly 

along. - a letter to his kinfinan, John Jchnfon, Efq. dated 
July 31, 1790, he emphatically fays, “ If time fhould feem to 
you as fort at Wefion as it {eems to us, your vifit here will 
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begone as a dream when one awaketh, or as a watch in the 
night.” His fpirits were now enlivened by occational vifits 
from Lady Hetketh, Mr. Jounton, and Samuel Role, Efq. 
a gentleman who was induced by the celebrity of his name to 
feek his acquaintance, and was {fo fortunate as to gain his cor- 
dial efteem. But for the tranquillity of mind which he enjoved 
at this period, he was probably indebted to the regular but 
not overftrained exertion of his faculties in the execution of 
a work of gigantic magnitude—a tranflation of the Iliad and 
Odyffey of Homer into blank verfe. This tranflation, as well 
as the TASK, was undertaken at the fuggeftion of Lady Aufien. 
It occupied, during five years, viz. from 1786 to 1791, all the 
time which Mr. Cowper chofe to devote to ferious ttudy: and 
whofoever is apprized, by the perufal of his correfpondence 
during this period, of the mduliry with which he fubmitted 
every line to the precefs.of correction, will be furprized that 
it could have been finithed in fo thort a tne. 

Seon after the publication of this work, Mr. Cowper began 
to feel the want of the ftimulus oceafioned by an obligation 
to bend the powers of his mind to tome definite ebject. On 
this account he was induced readily to liften to certaim overtures ~ 
which he received trom his bookfeller, Mr. Johniton, who folicii- 
ed him to fuperintend the preparation of a {plendid edition of 
the works of Milton, He accordingly began a trauilation of 
the Latin and Italian poetry of our great Epic bard, and alfo, 
though not without confiderable reluctance, commenced the 
compilation and compofition of notes an the Paradife Loft, It 
happened that Mr. Hayley was ai this tune engaged in writ- 
ing a lite of Milton, which was intended to be prefixed to the 
fuperb publication of Metlis. Boydell and Nicol. No fooner 
was he apprized of Mr. Cowper’s being occupied in a fimilar 
undertaking, than he was impelled by that liberality which 
ought always to guide the conduct of a feholar and a gentle- 
man, to open te him his own plan, and to deprecate the idea 
of rivalfhip, which had been fuggetied by the impertinent 
officioufnels of fome newspaper critic. The epittalary corref- 
pondence to which this apparently inaufpicious commence- 
ment of intercourfe gave rile, evinces the generous integrity 
of Mr. Cowper’s heart, which could nat harbour the leatt 
particle of literary jealoufy ; and, in the place of thynefS and 
difguft, Mr. Hayley experienced from lis brother bard that 
reciprocity of friendly ientiment which he jufily efieems as a 
tranfcendent honour. 

In the month of May 1792, Mr. Hayley paid a vifit to 
Mr. Cowper, at Wefion, 

ES “ Our 
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“ Our meeting, fo fingularly produced, was a fource of reciprocal 
delight; we looked cheerfully forward to the unclouded enjoyment 
of many focial and literary hours. * 

“ My hott, though now in his fixty-firft year, appeared as happily 
exempt from all the infirmities of advanced life, as friendihip could 
with him to be; and his more elderly companion, not materially 
opprefied by the age of feventy-two, difcovered a benevolent alert- 
nefs of charatter that feemed to promife a continuance of their 
domeftic comfort. Their reception of me was kindnefs itfelf:—I 
was enchanted to find that the manners and converfation of Cowper 
refembled his Poetry, charming by unaffected elegance, and the graces 
of a benevolent fpirit. I looked with affectionate veneration and 
pleafure on the lady who, having devoted her life and fortune to the 
fervice of this tender and fublime genius, in watching over him with 
maternal vigilance through many years of the darkeft calamity, 
appeared to be now enjoying a reward jufily due to the nobleft 
exertions of friendthip, in contemplating the health and the renown 
of the Poet whom fhe had the happinefs to preferve.” 


But the pleafure which Mr. Hayley enjoyed in the con- 
templation of the domeftic virtues of thefe two extraordinary 
characters, was foon overclouded by his being doomed to wit- 
nefs the commencement of a train of forrows which, with few 
and fhort mtervals, accompanied his affectionate hoft during 
the remainder of his weary pilgrimage on earth. One day, 
on their return from a morning’s walk, the two friends were 


met by a neighbouring clergyman, who communicated to them 
the melancholy tidings, that Mrs. Unwin had juft been feized 
by a paralytic fit. The immediate effect of this intelligence 
feemed to threaten a renewed fufpenfion of the mental fa- 
culties of the too-fenfible bard. By the judicious care of Mr. 
Hayley, however, the recurrence of this calamity was, for the 
pretent, prevented. Mrs. Unwin alfo gradually recovered, in 
jome degree, from the effects of her diforder. It was now 
that Mr. Cowper tettitied the fincerity of his gratitude to his 
amiable benefactyeis, by diligently devoting himfelf to the 
alleviation of her fufferines. For her fake he fufpended his 
fiudies. In order to dedicate his time to her he neglected 
his moft valuable correfpondents—* I with,” fays he in a let- 
ter to Mr. Rofe, “ that I were as induftrious as you, though in 
a different way ; but it is not fo withme. Mrs. Unwin’s great 
debility (who is not yet able to move without affiftance) is of 
itielf a° hinderance {uch as would effectually difable me. Till 
ihe can work and read, and fill up her time as ufual, (all which 
is at prefent entirely out of her power) I may now and then 
tind time to write a letter, but I fhall write nothing more. I 
cannot fit with my pen im my hand, and my books before 
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sr, while fhe is in effe& in folitude, filent, and looking ai the 
fire.” 

The conftant contemplation of the decrepitude of his kind- 

-eft friend, and the fufpenfion of his wonted employment, had 
a moft unhappy effeét upon the {pirits of Cowper, and though 
he made fo vigorous an effort in the autumn of 1702, as to 
quit his fequefiered refidence for a feafon, and convey his 
invalid companion to Eartham, the feat of Mr. Hayley, where 
he fpent a few weeks in a ftate of comparative cheerfulnefs, 
after his return home he gradually declined, till, in the year 
1794, he once more became a prey to the horrors of religious 
defpair. In this deplorable fituation Providence did not fuf- 
fer him to wanta protector. “ Lady Hefketh was no fooner 
apprized of the extremity of his diftrefs, than fhe haftened to 
Wefion, and nobly devoted hertfelf to the fuperintendence of 
a houfe, whofe two interefting inhabitants were rendered, by 
age and trouble, almoft incapable of attending to the ordi- 
nary offices of life.” 

It was at this period, when hour after hour was employed 
by him in watching the variations in the fading countenance 
of his adopted mother, that he cempofed the following exqui- 
fite poem, which breathes a fpirit of melancholy tendernefs, 
which may be felt, but which it is impoffible to defcribe. 

«TO MARY. 
“ The twentieth year is well nigh paft, 
Since firft our tky was overcaft, 
Ah, would that this might be the laft! 
My Mary! 
Thy fpirits have a fainter flow, 
I fee thee daily weaker grow— 
‘Twas my diftrefs that brought thee low, 
My Mary! 
Thy needles, ‘once a fhining fore! 
Yor my fake rettlefs heretofore ; 
Now rutt difus’d, and fhine no more, 
My Mary! 
Yor tho’ thou gladly would’it fulfil 
The fame kind office for me ftill, 
Thy fight now feconds not thy will, 
My Mary! 
But well thou play’d’ft the hufwife’s part ; 
And all thy threads with magic art 
Have wound themfelves about this heart, 
; My Mary! 
Thy indiftin& expreffions feem 
Like language utter’d in a dream; 
Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme ! 
My Mary 
£4 
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Thy filver locks, once auburn bright! 
Are {till more lovely in my fight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary! 
For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What fight worth feeing could I fee? 
The fun would rife in vain for me, 

My Mary! 
Partakers of thy fad decline, 
Thy hands their little force refign ; 
Yet, gently prett, prefs gently mine, 

My Mary ! 
Such feeblenefs of limbs thou prov’ft, 
‘That now, at every ftep thou mov’ft 
Upheld by two, yet fiill thou lov’ft, 

My Mary! 
And ftill to love, tho’ preft with ill; 
{in wint’ry age to feel no chill, 
With me, is to be lovely fill, 

My Mary! 
But, ah! by conftant heed I know, 
How oft the fadnefs that'I fhow, 
Transforms thy tmiles to looks of woe, 

My Mary ! 
And fhould my future lot be caft 
With much refemblance of the paft, 
Thy worn-out heart will break at laft, 

My Mary !” 

If any adventitious cireumftance could give to this poem 
an additional intereft to that which is founded on its intrinfic 
pathos, that intereft would be derived from the confideration, 
that it was the laft piece which Cowper compofed at his be- 
loved Welton. In the month of July, 1795, it was thought 
expedient to remove him and his aged companion in affliction 
from the {pot where they had fo long fixed their refidence, to 
‘North Tuddingham, in Norfolk, when they Were configned to 
the care of the Rev. John Johnfon, who appears to have ex- 
erted himfelf with unremitting affiduity, to awaken the mind 
of his kinfman to a fenfe of cheerfulnefs. But thefe endea- 
vours were fruitlefs. Though he fueceeded fo fa} as to induce 
him to revife his tranflation of Homer, and to make fome 
inferior literary exertions, he could not chafe from his heart 
ihe terrors of defpondency. So deeply was Cowper abforbed 
in the contemplation of future mifery, that the vifits of his 
moft favourite friends feemed only productive of forroy ; and 
though when in the dufk of the evening on the 17th of 
September-1795, he attended My, Jolnifon to furvey the 
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corpfe of his faithful Mrs. Unwin, who had died on the mom- 
ing of that day, he uttered an exclamation of . patlionate 
forrow—if he afterwards held her in remembrance, this re- 
membrance appears to have been productive of no foothing 
pleature—for he never {pake of her again. _ 536i 

It was his lot to furvive this “ dear companion of his walks” 
for five years, during which time no ray of light could pene- 
trate his mental gloom. On Friday, the 25th of April 1800, 
it pleafed the Almighty to terminate his fufferings. 

What awful topics of reflection are fuggefted by the hifs 
tory of the Life of Cowper! For who can contemplate, 
without the moft ferious emotions, the allotment of thirteen 
years, from the narrow period ot human exiftence, to the en 
durance of the heavieft of calamities ? When we find that by 
too great tenfion, or by too ftrong impulfe, the chords of the 
heart, which produce the fineft melody, may be fnapt in a 
moment, fhall we not acknowledge that man is not only 
« wonderfully” but alfo “ fearfully” made? And when we per- 
ceive, that to one of the pureft and mofi virtuous characters 
that ever exifted on earth, that fyftem of religion which is 
intended by its divine Author as the fource of all confolation, 
became the infpirer of indefcribable terror, muft we not con- 
fefs, that even religious affections require regulation, and that 
it is poflible to be fo much abforbed in the contemplation 9f 
futurity, as to lofe even the moft legitimate happinefs of our 
prefent fiate? The truth is that all our emotions fhould be 
‘controlled by reafon. The exertion of this principle in the 
ftudy of natural and revealed religion, will teach “ the hum- 
ble to be glad,” in the aflurance that the great Power above 
us is a God of merey, and that it is utterly repugnant to his 

difpotition to “ break the bruifed reed.” 

; (To be continued.) 
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Art. V. The Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis tranflated into 
Englifh Verfe. By William Gifford, Esq. with Notes and Illufira- 
tions. 4to, pp. 486, and Ixxvil, price £.1. 11s. Gd. London; 
Nicol and Evans. 1802, 


HE pleafure experienced by readers of juft tafte, on the 
perufal of the flowing and energetive verfe in which the 
author of the BAVIAD, poured forth his indignation againtt 
the frivolity of the Della Crufca fchool, induced a general 
opinion that he was fingularly well. qualified to transfufe 
into the Englifh language the fpirit of the ancient {fatirifts. 
At was confequently with no fimall fatisfa¢tion that the literary 
public, 
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public, received information that Mr. Gifford had been lo 
employed upon a poetical tranflation of Juvenal. With a view 
of accounting for the delay of the publication of this work, 
which was undertaken fo far back as the year 1781, Mr. G. 
has thought it neceflary to give a {ketch of his own life, 
Seidom have we met with a more interefting piece of bio- 
graphy than this, which narrates with the touching eloquence 
of fimple truth the ftruggles of an active mind againft the 
preifure of adverfe circumtfiances; which exhibits the flame 
of intclleét gleaming through the thickeft gloom of poverty; 
and difplays the emotions of a heart expanded by profperity, 
and feelingly alive to the fenfations of gratitude. 

Mr. G’s anceftors held a tiation of refpectability in the 
county of Devon. The fortunes of his houfe, however, gra- 
dually declined to fo low an ebb, that on the death of his 
mother, who had unfuccetsfully carried on her late hufband’s 
bufinefs of a glazier and houfe-painter, the whole of the re- 
maining property belonging to his family was feized by his 
godfather, who on this occation feems to have aéted in the 
double capacity of adminifirator and principal creditor. Pre- 
vioufly to this event, Mr. G. had been put to the free-fchool 
at Afhburton (the place of his mother’s refidence), where 
he informs us “ he continued three years, making a moft 
wretched progref$.” After his mother’s death, his godfather 
permitted him to continue his attendance at this humble 
feminary, where he now began to make fome advances in 
reading, writing, and ciphering. At the end of three months, 
however, the compaffion of this hard-hearted guardian being 
exhaufted, he endeavoured, though ineffectually, to compel 
his unfortunate ward to go out to work in the capacity of a 
plough-boy. After having been difappointed in a fecond 
project which he had formed to get him off his hands, 
he caufed him to enter at the age of thirteen, as cabin-boy on 
hoard the Three Brothers, a coafting veffel belonging to Brix- 
ham. Before the expiration of twelve months, however, 
voung Gifford was refcued trom this dtate of menial drudgery, 
by the indignation of the good people of Athburton, who 
were fo much exafperated againft his godfather, by the re- 
ports which they, from time to time, received of his deftitute 


‘vondition, that they in a manner compelled him once more 


to receive his orphan charge into his houfe, and to allow him 
to finith his fehool education. The object of young G's 
ambition at this time was to qualify himtelf for the office of 
a country {choolmafier. But a different deftiny awaited him. 
On the 1ft of January 1772. his gedfather bound him appren- 
tice to a fhoemaker. 
ar At 
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At this period, the extent of his reading was confined to 
the Bible, Thomas a Kempis’s imitation, a black letter ro- 
qnance, and a few loofe magazines. ‘The fcanty library of his 
mafier, who was a “ Prefbyterian four,” confifted only of 
Fenning’s Dictionary and the Tra¢ts on the Exeter Controverfy. 
Few fituations in life are more deplorable than that of a 
newly-apprenticed orphan, who is penevelly the a of the 
family, the fubjeét of infult, the child of labour and forrow; 
and young Gifford feems to have had his full fhare of the 
miferies mcident to this much-injured clafs of the community. 
Notwithftanding all thefe difadvantages, however, he was not 
deterred from attempting to enlarge his knowledge of arith- 
metic. The feverity of his mafter reduced him to the neceffity 
of profecuting his ftudies in fecret; and when the fortunate 
acquifition of Fenning’s Algebra, to the perufal of which he 
could dedicate thofe hours alone which are ufually allotted to 
fleep, had given him a deeper infight into the principles of 
calculation, fo deftitute was he of the common implements of 
learning, that he was obliged to work his problems with a 
blunted awl on pieces of Teather, which he had beat out as 
fmooth as poffible to ferve as a fubftitute for a flate. 

About this period his fatiric vein feems to have difclofed 
itfelf in fome verfes, written in ridicule of the performances of 
a bungling fign-painter. But like many other fatirifts, ‘the 
poetical apprentice was doomed to fuffer for his wit. The 
indignation of his mafter was roufed to fuch a pitch by the 
reports which were daily brought him of his “ prefumptuous 
attempts at verfification,” as well as by his neglect of bufinefs, 
that he forcibly deprived him of a little ftock of books and 
papers which he had contrived to colleét, and prohibited 
him under the fevereft penaltics from any further attempts 
to cultivate his mind. 


“ Tlook back to that part of my life which immediately followed 
this event, with little fatisfaétien; it was a period of gloom, and fa- 
vage unfociability: by degrees I funk into a kind of corporeal torpor ; 
or, if rouzed into attivity by the fpirit of youth, wafted the exertion 
in fplenetic and vexatious tricks, which alienated the few ac- 
quaintances compaffion had yet left me. So I crept on in filent 
difcontent; unfriended and unpitied; indignant at the prefent, care- 
lefs of the future, an object at once of apprehenfion and diflike.” 

From this melancholy fituation he was at length liberated 
by the benevolence of Mr. William Cookefley, furgeon, of 
Afhburton, who was induced by the fame of his fatiric effu- 
iions to inquire into the particulars of his life. Struck with 
compaffion at the recital of his difmal hiftory, he fet on 
foot a fubfcription, by the produce of which young Gifford 

was 
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was enabled to purchafe from his mafter, the remainder of this 
time, and to profecute his fiudies under the care of the Rev. 
Thomas Smerdon.. With fuch afiiduity did he now apply 
himielf to the learned languages, that at the end of two years 
and two months he was pronounced fit for the Univerfity, 
aud was accordingly entered at Exeter College, Oxford. He 
had not retided Jong in this antient feat of learning, before 
Mr. Cooketley, who had read with approbation verfions which 
he had executed of a tew of the Satires of Juvenal, fuggetied 
to him the expediency of tranflating the whole of that 
writer’s works, and publifhing his tranilation by fubfeription, 
To this idea, sir. G. readily acceded, and the fubfeription 
was opened on the 1fi of January 1781. Before the termina- 
tion of the Jame month, however, his profpects were once 
more clouded by the death of his honoured patron; an event 
which affected his mind with a degree of forrow that for a 
confiderable {pace of time rendered him incapable of any 
literary exertion. When his gricf had fubtided, and he re- 
turned to the talk of trantlation, he for the firft time became 
fenfible of the arduous nature of his undertaking, and of his 
inability to execute it to his own fatisfaction. “ Alarmed 
at this profpect, he inftantly refolved to renounce the publica- 
tion for the prefent,” and in purfuance of this rcfolution he 
returned to fuch of the fubfcribers as were within his reach, and 
were likely to receive the repayment, the money which they 
had refpectively advanced. 

A fertunate accident, having procured Mr. G. the patronage 
of the late carl Grofvenor, the engagements by which he 
was occupied, in coniequence of this connection, cauled a 
fil] farther jifpenfion of the promifed work, which he at 
Jength tound lcifure to complete and to publifh.. After hav- 
ing thus prefented our readers with an abridgment of its 
hifiosy, we fhall proceed to examine it with the refpectful 
attention which ts due to the lucubrations of a fcholar of 
diftinguifhed celebrity. 

Mr. G. has prefixed to his tranflation a Life of Javenal, 
and an Effay on the Roman Satirifis. The former is a flight 
enlargement of the meagre piece of biography which is com- 
monly, though in all prebabilitiy erronecoufly, aferibed to 
Suetonius. For the ftamina of the latter he modefily pro- 
tefles to be indebted to the difquifitions of Dryden, Duflaulx, 
and Rupert. It is however, if we are not much miftaken, 
embellilhed by many original obfervations of great umpor- 
tance; and certainly it may juftly lay claim to the merit of 
that fuetdus ordo, that clearnefs ot arrangement, without 
which critical dilertations are a mere chaos of fentiment, — 

the 
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the perufal of which indufiry itfelf turns away with difguft. 
We are particularly pleafed with the fagacity with which 
Mr.G. points out the influence which the cireuinfiances of 
the refpective ages, and hiftories of Lucilius, Horace, Perfius 
and Juvenal, had in the fuggeftion of their topics, and the 
formation of their fiyle. We fhall quote his charaéter of 
Juvenal, which we think peculiarly happy. 

* Juvenal wrote at a period ftill more deteftable than Perfius. 
Domitian, who now governed the empire, feems to have inherited 
the bad qualities of all his predeceffors. Tiberius was not more 
hypocritical, nor Caligula more bloody, nor Claudias more fottith, 
nor Nero more mifchievous, than this ferocious defpot; who, as 
Theodorus Gadareus indignantly declared of ‘Tiberius, was truly 
inror aspars weQupaucrov, 2 lump of clay kneaded up-with blood ! 

«“ Juvenal, like Pertius, protefies to tollow Lucilius; but what was 
in one a fimple attempt, is in the other a real imitation, of his 
manner*, Fluent and witty as Horace, grave and fublime as 
Perfius; of a more decided character than the former, better ac- 
quainted with mankind than the latter, he did not confine himfelf 
to the mode of regulating an intercourfe with the great, or to ab- 
ftract difquifitions on the nature of fcholattic liberty; but, dif- 
regarding the claims of a vain urbanity, and fixing all his foul on 
the eternal diftinétions of moral good and evil, he laboured, with 
a magnificence of language peculiar to himfelf, to fet forth the 
lovelinefs of virtue, and the deformity and horror of vice, in full 
and perfect difplay.” 

After having fuecefsfully defended Juvenal againft fome 
imputations of inferior confequence, Mr. G. thus ably repels 
the more ferious charge of indecency. 

“ T fhould refign him in filence to the hatred of mankind, if his 
aim, like that of too many others, whofe works are read with 
delight, had been to render vice amiable, to fling his feducing 
colours over impurity, and inflame the paflions by meretricious 
hints at whut is only innoxious when expofed in native deformity: 
but when I find that his views are to render depravity loathfome ; 
that every thing which can alarm and difgutt, is directed at her, in 
his terrible page, I forget the groflnefs of the execution in the 
excellence of the defign; and pay my involuntary homage to that 
integrity, which jearletsly calling in ttrong defcription to the aid of 
virtue, attempts to purify the patlions, at the hazard of wounding 
our delicacy, and offending our tafie. This is due to Juvenal: in 
jutiice to myfelf, let me add, that I could have been better pleafed 
to have had no occafion to {peak at all on the fubject.” 





* | believe that Juvenal meant to defcribe himfelf in the follow- 
hg fpirited picture of Lucilius. 
“ Eufe velut tiricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
“ Infremuit, rubet auditor, cui frigida mens eft 
“ Criminibus, tacita fudant precerdia culpa. 
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In purfuance of thefe ideas of the fpirit and intentions of 
his author, Mr. G. has ventured, with a very few reftrictions, 
to tranflate thofe paflages of his Satires from which other 
Englifh interpreters have fhrunk with terror. Yet he has, 
in our opinion done this with fuch fkill, that he has fully 
attained his objeét, in making Juvenal “ {peak as he would 
have f{poken if he had lived amongft us; when, refined with 
the age, he would have fulminated againft impurity in terms, 
to which, though delicacy might difavow them, mails decency 
might liften without offence *.” 

We mutft at the fame time obferve, that whilft we give 
Mr. G. our fuffrage in commendation of the general decency 
of his tranflation, we cannot but exprefs our furprize that 
he has hazarded a verfion of the ninth Satire. No dexterity 
of phrafe can foften the difguft which its abominable topics 
mutt, we truit, ever excite in Britifh minds; a difguft which 
cannot be compenfated by any utility—for “ they that are 
whole have no need of a phyfician.” We are alfo at a lofs to 
account for Mr. G’s negleéting to notice the Rev. E. Owen, 
in his enumeration of the Englifh tranflators of Juvenal. That 
veteran fcholar’s performance evinces an accurate knowledge 
of the original; a delicate fenfe of Juvenal’s characterifiic 
beauties, which claim the applaufe of the critic; and had he 
uniformly fupported the fpirit with which he has executed a 
great variety of paflages in his verfion, he muft have been 
no common man, who could fuccefsfully have entered into 
competition with him. For thefe reafons we think him well 
entitled to that honourable mention, which we are forry that 
Mr. G. has in this differtation withheld. 

The firft duty of a tranflator is fully and faithfully to repre- 
fent the meaning of his prototype. With regard to this main 
requifite, we look oy Mr. G’s verfion as unimpeachable. 
By the deligent ftudy of the original, and of the works of 
contemporary writers, affifted by a careful examination of the 
befi comments on thefe fatires, he has evidently rendered 
himfelf mafter of their contents. He has duly weighed the 
- different interpretations which have been given of difputed 

paffages; and his decifions appear to us to hawe been A 
uniformly dictated by the fuggeftions of good fenfe. Hence 
the notes with which he has enriched his work add not a 
little to its value. 

But it is the duty of a tranflator, not merely to interpret 
the fentiments of his author, but alfo to convey a lively idea 
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f his fiyle and fpirit. In the execution of this difficult tatk 
we eficem Mr. G. upon the whole eminently fuccefsful. He 
has ably imitated the ftately march of Juvenal. The lofty 
and flowing diction’of his original is well fupported in verfi- 
fication which Dryden might be proud to own as the refult 
of his happiett efforts. By the fkilful variation of his paufes 
he has avoided that monotony which fatigues the ear in the. 
repetition of a long confecutive feries of lines, each of which, 
when individually examined, is highly melodious. 

The great difproportion between the number of Juvenal’s 
verfes and thofe of Mr. G. led us to imagine that he had 
been betrayed into the error of too many tranilators, who 
for the fake of filling. up a rhyme, introduce thoughts whicle 
are not to be found in their prototype. In this idea we 
were confirmed by obferving, that in the beginning of the 
firft fatire the humour of 

Nota magis nulli domus eft fua, quam mihi lucus 
Martis, et Hollis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vuleani.. 
is totally deftroyed by the introduction of an intercalary 
line, ae 
“ Away! I know not my own houfe fo well 
As the trite, threadbare themes on which you deel, 
Mars’ grove and Vulcan’s cave.” 
On a more diligent inqueft, however, though we have cer- 
tainly met with a few more inftances of a fimilar nature, we 
are induced to acquit Mr. G. of the imputation of habitual 
indulgence in this {pecies of tran{greflion, and to attribute 
the dilatation of his verfion to the effential difference which 
fubfifts between the Englith and the Latin languages. The 
expreffion of the relations and modes of nouns and verbs by 
the means of particles, enfeebles the modern languages of 
Europe, and compels the faithful tranflator, of the ancient 
writers greatly to exceed in the number of words the limits of 
his original, 

At the fame time, however, that we willingly beftow upon 
Mr. G. the commendation which we conceive to be his due, 
we muft declare that we “have a few things againft him.” 
To apply to himfelf, with a flight alteration, his own words, 
“ we muft not pafs over a flovenlinefs in fome of his lines, 
for which he may juftly be reproached, as it would have cott 
him fo little pains to improve them.” This flovenlineis — 
rally occurs in the tranflation of thofe paflages in which Juve- 


nal in vain attempts, what feems to have been contrary to bis 
huture, ta be playful with grace. Mr. G., like his prototype, 
fhines 
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fhines in the heart-felt commendation of exalted virtue, or in 
the terrific denunciation of vengeance againft atrocious vice, 
But when he firives to condefcend to familiarity he frequently 
fioops too low. 

Thus, whilft the awful invective againft hypocritical de- 
bauchery contained in the Second Satire glows in “ words 
that burn;” the humbler ftyle of the firft, in Mr. G’s verfion, 
too frequently degenerates into vulgarity. For inftance, the 
impudence of the freedman, demanding the preference at the 
diftribution of the dole, appears to us to be exhibited in Jan- 
guage much too coarfe. The original has nothing of the low 
guaintnefs of 
—_—— “ Firft come, you know, 

“ Firft fero'd, and I may claim my right, I trow.” 

Nor does it fink fo much as to reprefent the patrician as 
tending flocks for “a groat a day;” or afford an exemplar 
for “tut! I can buy them all.” 

In the interview between the paflenger and the fireet-walk- 
ing bully, in the Third Satire, the plebeian phrafe “ to wag 
your cheeks” is not juftified by Juvenal’s comedit, and cer- 
tainly tends to degrade an attempt at comedy into a fpecimen 
of farce. ; 

We cannot but regard Juvenal’s invocation to the Mufes, 
in the Fourth Satire, as an unfuccefsful effort to flide into the 
humourous; but in Mr. G’s tranflation the failure is more 
confpicuous : 

“ Pierian maids begin: this claims vour care, 
“ But not to fing; a fimple fact is here. 

“ Recount it then; and by your ready aids 

“ Prove it avails me to have call’d you maids. 

And in the Fifth Satire, Mr. G. thus caricatures the infolent 
addreis of the flave to the humble guefl of the minion of 
fortune : 

Vis tu confuetis, audax conviva caniftris 
Impleri, panifque tui noviffe colorem ? 


” 


“ Saucy guett, 
They frown and cry, what! wilt thou ne'er divine 
What's tor thy patron’s tooth, and what for thine 3 
Never take notice from what trough thow'rt fed, 
“© Nor know the colour of thy proper bread ?” 
In the Sixth Satire, alfo 
“ And idly poke 
“ Thy awkward noje into the marriage yoke,” 
is furely too jlang-like a tranflation of 
Stulta martlali jam porrigit ora Capijiro j tp 
: “We 
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We could glean more inftances of this negligence of ftyle ; 
but what we have already exhibited, will be fufficient to an- 
{wer our purpéfe ; which is not invidioufly to colleét into one 
view all the faulty paflages which occur in Mr. G’s book, 
but to demonftrate that we have not fixed upon that gentle- 
man the imputation of occafional careleffnels, without good 
reafon. 

We are furprized to find, in the courfe of Mr. G’s verfes, 
fo many faulty rhymes, fuch as, hear and care—bare and 
fpear—betrays and difeafe—difclaim and theme—tears and 
fhares—care and here—defeat and wait. We are well aware 
that on the fubjeét of rhyme an indulgence is ufually con- 
ceded to a lengthened poem, which is not allowed to fhorter 
compofitions. But after making all allowances, we are of 
opinion that a critic of no faftidious ear will find in this tranf- 
lation of Juvenal too numerous a colleétion of couplets, which 
cannot be reduced to the requifite chime without the adop- 
tion of barbarifm in pronunciation. 

When, however, we confider the general impreffion made 
upon our minds by the peruial of this work, thefe flight inac- 
euracies vanifh as it were from eur view; and whilft in the 
exercife of the minutenefs of critical infpeétion we mark 
them with a note of difapprobation, we cannot but efteem 
this cafe as analagous to that fiated by Horace : 

— * Velut fi 
« Egregio infperfos reprendas corpore nevos.” 


In order that fuch of our readers as have not yet had ap 
opportunity of perufing Mr. G’s tranflation may be enabled 
to form fome idea of its general fiyle and merits, we fhall 
quote from it a few ftriking paflages. 

The indignant conclufion of the firft fatire, has afforded 
him a happy occafion of displaying his talents for invettive : 


“ Nothing is left—nothing for future times, 

To add to the full catalogue of crimes; y 

The baffled fons mutt feel the fame defires, 

And att the fame mad follies as their fires. 

Vice has attain’d its zenith—Then, fet fail, 

Spread all thy canvass to the favouring gale— 
F. Hold :—Where’s the genius for fo vaft a theme? 

And where the liberty? Or doft thou dream 

Of that rude plainnefs, (plainnefs, that I dare 

Nor name, nor hint at;) which allow’d, whilerg, 

Our fires to pour on vice without controul, 

The impaffion’d dictates of the kindling foul? 

Touch Tigellinus now, and thou fhall fhine, 


(Such the vaft difference ’twixt their days ard thiae,) 
Vou. I. F 
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In that pitch’d fhirt in which fuch crowds expire, 
Chain’d to the bloody ftake, and wrapt in fire ; 
Or writhing ona hook, be dragg’d around, 
And with thy mangled members plough the ground. 
J. What! thall the man who drugg’d three uncles, three! 
Tow’r by in triumph, and look down on me! 
F. Yes; let him look. He comes: avoid his way, 
And on your lip your cautious finger lay: 
Crowds of informers follow in his rear, 
And if you fay but “ Lo!” will overhear. 
Bring, if you will, A'neas on the ftage, 
Once more the fierce Rutilian to engage. 
Make tiern Achilles bleed in epic ftrain, 
And “ Hylas! Hylas!’ fill the fhore in vain. 
Harmlefs, nay pleafant, thall your verfe be found, 
You bare no ulcer, and you probe no wound, 
But when Lucilius, fired with virtuous rage, 
Nerves his bold arm to -fcourge an impious age ; 
The confcious villain fhudders at his fin, 
And burning bluthes fpeak the pangs within ; 
Cold drops of fweat from every member roll, 
And growing terrors harrow up his foul. 
Then tears of thame, and dire revenge fucceed— 
Say; have you ponder’d well th’ adventurous deed? 
Now—ere the trumpet found—your ftrength debate ; 
The foldier once engaged, repents too late. 
J. Yet I muft write; and fince thefe iron times, 
From living knaves, preclude my angry rhymes, 
I point my pen againft the guilty dead, 
And pour its gall on each obnoxious head.” 


The pathetic exhortation contained in the following extra& 
from the third fatire is beautifully expreffed. 


“ For who is lov’d, in thefe degenerate times, 
But he whofe confcious bofom fwells with crimes ; 
With monftrous crimes, he never muft impart, 
Though the dire fecret burtt his labouring heart? 
They owe, they pay thee nothing, who prepare 
To truft an honeti fecret to thy care ; 

But, a diihoneft!—there they feel thy power, 
And buy thy friendthip high from hour to hour. 
But let not all that Tagus’ avaves contain, 

Nor all the gold they pour into the main, 

Be deem’d a bribe fufficient, to requite 

Thy lofs of peace by day, of fleep by night :-— 

O take not, take not what thy foul rejects, 

Nor fell the faith which he who buys fuipetts ! 


We alfo efteem Mr. G. fingularly happy in his verfion of 


the famous defcription of the true poet, which occurs in the 
7th fatire. 
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Gifford’s Junius Juvenalis. 


« Th’ infatiate itch of fcribbling, hateful peft! 
Creeps, like a tetter, through the huntan breatft, 
Nor knows, nor hopes a cure; fince years, which chill 
All other paflions, fire this growing ill. 

But he, the bard of every age and clime, 
Of genius fruitful, and of foul fublime, 
Who, from the glowing mint of fancy, pours 
No fpurious metal, fufed from common ores, 
But gold to matchlefs purity refined, 
And ftamp’d with all the godhead in his mind; 
He whom I feel, but have not power to paint, 
Springs from the breaft impatient of reftraint, 
And free from every care; a breaft that loves 
The Mufes’ haunts, clear fprings and thady groves. 
Never, no never, did he wildly rave, 
And thake his thyrfus in the Aonian cave; 
Whom poverty kept fober, and the cries 
Ofa lean ftomach, clamorous for fupplies: 
No; the wine circled brifkly through the veins 
Of Horace, when he pour’d his dithyrambic ftrains! 
What room for fancy, fay; unlefs the mind, 
And all its thoughts, to poetry refign’d, 
Be hurried with refifilefs force along, 
By the two kindred powers, wine and fong! 
Oh! ’tis the exclufive bufinefs of a breaft 
impetuous, uncontroll’d, not one diftreft 
About a rug at night, to paint th’ abodes, 
The fieeds, the chariots, and the forms of gods; 
And the fierce Fury, as her fnakes the thook, 
And wither’d the Rutulian with a look— 
Thofe fnakes, had Virgil no Mecenas found, 
Had dropt, in liftlefs length, upon the ground ; 
And the loud trump, that rous’d the world to arms, 
Languifh’d in filence, guiltlefs of alarms. 
Yet we expect trom Lappa’s tragic rage, 
Such icenes as graced of old the Athenian ftage: 
Though he, poor man! from hand to mouth be fed, 
And driv’n to pawn his furniture for bread!” 

We are forry to obferve, that Mr. G. has been provoked 
by the feverity of the ftrictures of one of our critical brethren, 
to appeal to the tribunal of the public at large. The pam- 
phlet which he has publifhed on this occafion is certainly 
written with confiderable power; but after all it tends to pro- 
long the remembrance of remarks which, whatever be their 
- Juitice or injuftice, (a queftion into which, for obvious reafons, 
we are by no means difpofed to enter) were, by the mode of 
their publication, only calculated to live theix “ little month.” 
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Ant. VI. General Zoology, or Suflematic Natural Hiflory; By 
George Shaw, M. D. F. R. S. Vol. IV. pp. 632, 98 plates. 
price £.2. 128, Od. Kearfley. 


HE progrefs of Natural Hiftory, in thefe iflands, has 

been greatly impeded by the want of a complete fyftem 
of Zoology in the Englifh sr tn and on the death of 
Mr. Pennant we defpaired of finding a fucceffor in the illuf- 
trious fehool of Britifh naturalifis, who, with his tafte, judg- 
ment, and erudition, fhould unite thofe habits of perfevering 
induftry which are requifite in the conftruction of fo vaft a 
fabric. We were moft agreeably relieved from our defpon- 
dency by the publication of the firft volume of the work 
before us; and have continued our attention to the fubfe- 
quent portions of it with unabated mencacy. ha Dr. Shaw’s 
merit In various departments of natural hiltéry the public 
have been Jong im poileflion of many honourable teftimonials ; 
and on his talents as a writer a very high encomium haSbeen 
pronounced by a fcholar of diftinguifhed eminence, from 
whofe judgment it can feldom be creditable to diffent *. 

The earlier volumes of this work appeared at a time too 
remote from the commencement of our journal to juftify our 
entering into a minute examination of their contents. We 
fhall therefore leave our readers to collect from the review 
of the prefent volume, our fentiments concerning the plan 
and execution of the whole. The fubjeéts are arranged ac- 
eording to the fyfiem of Linnzus, with fuch improvements 
and corrections as were rendered neceflary by the difcovery 
of new ipecies, or a more familiar acquaintance with thofe 
which had been before defcribed. In order to evince the 
great utility of fuch an undertaking, if properly executed, 
and to convey fome reprefentation of the value and extent of 
the additions made within a few years to our ftore of natural 
knowledge, we have thought proper to compare the pre- 
fent work with the laft edition of the Syfema Nature by 
Ginelin; and to notice fome of the moft important changes 
which Dr. Shaw has introduced into the nomenclature and 
elailification of that tribe of animals which forms the fubject 
of the work before us. 

The Murene of Linnzus, and other fifhes nearly allied to 
them, are claffed under five genera, diftinguifhed by the 
prefence or abfence of pectoral fins, and the number and 
fituation of the fpiracles. The M. Ceca, netwithitanding the 
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yefinements of Camper, has been very properly reftored to 
its rank among the amphibia defcribed in a former volume. 
In the genus Anguilla we are forry to obferve, that‘ two 
{pecies out of five contradiét the generic character: a defect 
which might be remedied, we apprehend, without eftablifhing 
anew genus to receive them, after the example of La Cepéde. 
In the laft volume of the Hijtoire Naturelle des Poiffons, we 
meet with a third fpecies of Ophifurus, which renders the 
revifion we propofe ftill more defirable. The author ap- 
pears to have made no ufe of Thunberg’s Differtation, De 
Murena et Ophichtho. ; 

The genus Monopterus confifts of a fingle {pecies, defcribed 
by Cepéde from the manuicripts of Commerfon. In form 
this animal refembles the eel; but the noftrils are not tu- 
bular, nor are they fituated, as in moft fithes, before the eyes, 
but above them. The body is deftitute of fins, and the 
caudal fin is without any perceptible rays. It is a native of 
the Indian feas; and is common on the coafts of Java, where 
it is confidered as excellent food. 

A new fpecies of Ophidium is adopted from Dr. Ruffel’s 
Hiftory of Aleppo. This appears to us to be the Macrognathe 
armé deferibed by Cepéde (Tom. Il. page 286.) from an 
imperfect {pecimen in the cabinet of the Prince of Orange. 
The author has fubftituted Bloch’s trivial name of Roffratum 
for the O. Aculeatum of Linnzus, as being highly charatteriftic, 
and more appropriate fince the preceding {fpecies is marked 
down the back as far as the begining of the dorfal fin, with 
arow of thirty-two fharp fpines; and has two {hort {pines 
at the origin of the vent-fin, and a third at a little diftance 
further on the abdomen. O. Viride is omitted. 

Odontognathus, a new genus, inftituted by Cepéde, the 
effential character of which confifts in two long, flat, denti- 
culated plates, of a fedly fubftance, which are attached on 
each fide of the upper, and are moveable by the a¢tion of 
the lower jaw. It contains but one {pecies, common on the 
coafts of Cayenne, where it ranks in the number of edible 
fifhes. : 

Comephorus. (Cep.) The firft placed in this genus was de- 
fcribed by Dr. Pallas, as a fpecies of Callionymus, and impro- 
perly referred to the jugular fifhes, as it wants the ventral 
fins. The pectoral fins are very long, reaching half way down 
the body; and it appears to be capable, not ouly of {wim- 
ming {wiftly, but perhaps of {pringing occajionally out of the 
water, fomewhat in the manner of a flying fith. 

Triurus, (Cep.) T. Commerjonii, difcovered by Commerfon 
in the ftomach of a fpecies of Scomber, taken in the Pacitie 
F3 ge Ocean : 
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Ocean: and named by him Tricaud or Bacha de la Mer, as 
the dorfal and anal fins extend beyond the tail, which on 9 
flight view appears to be compofed of three diftinét paris, — - 
Stylephorus. This highly-tingular genus was firfi defcribed 

hy the author in the year 1788, from a fpecimen then intro- 
duced into the Leverian Mufeum, and figured in the Linnean 
Tranfaétions. The only fpecies of which it confifts at prefent 
derives its generic name from the very extraordinary fituation 
of the eyes, each of which is placed on a fhort thick pe- 
duncle or column. The trivial name, chordatus, was fuggetied 
by a thread-like procefs of enormous length, which is added 
to the tail. 

- Anarhichas minor is left out, and the 4. Strigofus ad- 
mitted with hefitation into the laft edition of the Sy. Nat, 
is regarded only as a variety of 4, Lupus, in which the 
duiky bands of the body are narrower and fomewhat lefs 
regular than ufual, as in the {pecimen engraved in the Britith 
Zoology. 

' The genus Xiphias is enlarged by the addition of three 
new fpecies, viz: 1, X. Platypterus, the Scomber Gladius of 
Bloch: 2, X. Makaira (quere, Mackera?) of La Cepéde : 
and 3, the “ Round-tnouted {word-fifh” defcribed by the 
fame author from the fword or fnout preteryed, with the 
fore part of the head, in the Paris Mufeum. We {fhall re- 
lieve the attention of our readers, from a dry catalogue of in- 
novations, by prefenting them with a {pecimen of Dr. Shaw’s 
fityle and manner in his defeription of the 


BRoap-FINNED SworpD-Fisu. 


“* Xiphias Platypterus. X. pinna dorfali latiflima, appendicibus 
pectoralibus acuminatis longiflimis. 

Sword fith with extremely broad back-fin, and very long fharp- 
pointed thoracic appendages. Nat. Mifcell. vol. IIL. pl. 88. 

Guebucu. Marcgr. Bras. 1. 4. ¢. 15. p. 71. 

Scomber Gladius. 8. rofiro enisformi, Bloch. 10. p. 69, t. 345. 

In the appearance of the long and fharp-pointed procefs of this 
upper jaw, this fpecies is very nearly allied to the common fword- 
fith, but diflers in-other firiking particulars. It is found of the 
length of twenty feet, and even fometimes much longer. It was 
firft deferibed by Maregrave, in his Natural Hiftory of Brazil, 
who has illufirated his deicription by a figure, which though not 
pofieffing any degree of elegance, is yet fufficient to afcertain the 
animal. The general colour of this fifh, is a filvery blueith-white; 
except on the back, head, tail, and fins, which in the living animal 
are of a deep blue, fading into brown in the-dried fpecimens, 
one of which is preferved in the Britifh Mufeum, to which 
collection it was prefented by Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart, Prefident 


of 
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of the Royal Society. Some years ago a letter was fent to the 
Prefident irom the captain of an Eaft Indiaman, accompartied by 
an account of an aftonithing inftance of the powerful ftrength which 
this fifth occafionally exerts; the bottom of the fhip having been 
pierced through by a fith of this fpecies, in fuch a manner that the 
{word cr inout was completely embedded, or driven through almoft 
to its baie; the animal having been killed by the violence of the 
effort. A mott fingularly-fortunate circumftance for the preferva- 
tion of the veffel, which, had the fith been enabled to have with- 
drawn its fnout, muft inevitably have foundered in confequence 
ot the leak. The wood, together with the fword embedded in it, is 
now in the Britifh Mufeum. 

This fith is found not only in the Brafilian and Eaft-Indian feas, 
but aifo in the Northern Ocean. It is faid to be a great enemy to 
whales, with which it is réported to have frequent combats. It is 
remarkable, that Pliny mentions the circumftance of the fword-fith 
being able to transfix vefiels, which has generally been regarded as 
one of thoie exayyerations fo frequent in the works of the ancient 
‘naturalifts: but fince the prefent fith is well known to poffefs this 
power, (feveral other equally well-attefted accounts having been 
received within thefe few years), it is furely no improbable fup- 
pofition that Pliny, though not confcious of the difference, in reality 
fpoke of this very fpecies, which at that time was doubtlefs con- 
founded with the common fword-fith. 

In the arrangement of this animal, I have ventured to differ from 
Dr. Bloch, who, notwithftanding its general appearance, its {word- 
fhaped fnout, and other particulars in which it evidently proclaims 
itfelf a genuine Xiphias, has placed it among the thoracic fithes as 
a fpecies of the genus Scomber, confidering the long procefies beneath 
the breaft as a kind of pectoral fins. Dr. Bloch feems alfo to have 
confidered the finny procefies above and below the tail, together 
with the prominences on each fide that part, as fufficient to juttify 
his claffification of the: animal. It may be added that Pitfo, in 
his defcription of this fith, compares its vifcera to thofe of the 
tunny. 

Dr. Bloch informs us, that when this fpecies does not exceed the 
length of about four feet it is confidered as an eatable fith, but is 
too coarfe when it exceeds that length.” 


In the genus Stromateus, the S$. Cumarca of Molina is 
omitted; and three new fpecies are inferted from Bloch. 

Callionymus Baikalenfis, removed to the apodel fifhes, 
ought to have been omitted. Uranofcopus Japonicus omitted. 
Trachinus Ofbeckit, introduced after the example of Cepéde, 
from Ofbeck’s voyage to China. Gadus Leverianis, detcribed 
from a fpecimen in the Leverian Mufeum, fuppofed to be a 
native of the Southern Ocean, being placed in a colleétion of 
filhes, taken during the laft voyage of Captain Cook. La 
Cepéde (Tom. LI. 449.) mentions a beardlefs cod, with two 
7 F4 dorfal 
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dorfal fins, of which a defeription occurs among the papers of 
Commerfon, who accompanied Bougainville m his voyage 
round the world. He is difpofed to think it is the G. Merluc- 
cius, or hake ; had he condefcended to quote his author’s words, 
we might perhaps have been enabled to afcertain its identity 
with the fpecies now eftablifhed by am Shaw. 

Blennius. The new fpecies are: 1. B. Saliens, a fmall fith 
obferved by Commerion, about an coafis of fome of the 
Southern iflands, and particularly thole of New Britain. It 
feems to be of a gregarious nature; and is feen {wimming 
in fhoals, and as it were flying over the furface of the water, 
oceafionally fpringing up and down with great rapidity 
among the rocks. Its form is admirably adapted to thele 
movements, the pectoral fins being very large in proportion 
to the body They are nearly of a circular form when ex- 
panded, and when ‘contraGed, reach almoft as far as the vent 
on each fide. This approach i in point of form to feveral other 
fifhes, which poffefs the faculty of temporary flight, feems to 
indicate a fimilar property. 2. B. Punéiulatus deferibed by 
Cepéde, from a {pecimen in the National Mufeum. 3. B. 
Bofcianus, an American fpecies, difcovered by M. Bofe. It 
is nearly allied to B. Pholis, and like that f{pecies bites hard 
when taken. 4. The trifurcated hake of Pennant. 

Cepola Hermanniana, placed by Cepéde in a diftinét genus 
under the title of Jenivides. In point of natural affinity, it 
may be confidered as equally allicd to the genera of Cepola 
and Vrichiurus. 

Gymnetrus . Afe anit. This extraordinary voggh nner: to have 
been almoft unknown till within the {pace a few years 
paft; nor are its characters and hiftory fo difingily afcertained 
as might be wifhed. It is anative of the northern feas, and 
was firft defcribed by Profeflor Atcanius. It is faid to be 
generally-feen either preceding or accompanying the fheals 
of herrings, for which reafon it is popularly known by the 
title of King of the Herrings. Dr. Shaw fubjoins the figure 
and de ‘feription of a fith taken near Vifagapatam, which he 
is inclined to regard as a variety of the preceding ipecies, 
or an anunal of the fame fpecies, differing only in fex or 
age. He mentions a dried fpecimen of a fith belonging to 
this genus in the Britifh Mufeum; which was not fufficiently 
perfect to admit of a very exact defcription. G. Blochit: 
a native of the Indian and oceafionally feen in the European 
feas. Deferibed by Dr. Bloch from a drawing communicated 
to him by J. Hawkins, efq. It appears from a print ublifhed 
in the year 1798, that a {pecimen of this fifh was thr rown on 
the coait of Comwall in the month of February na that year. 

G, Lancco- 
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©. Lanceolatus. This, which mutt be confidered as a doubtful 
{pecies, is detcribed by Cepéde from a Chinefe drawing in 
the collection of the Prince of Orange. It is referred to the 
prefent genus, from the circumftance of its wanting the anal 
fin, and has obtained its trivial name from the fhape of its 
tail, which is pointed at the extremity. 

Vandellius. One tpecies only, of which a dried fpecimen 
in good prefervation occurs in the Britifh Mufeun. I[t is 
found, though very rarely, in the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
feas; has been fometimes taken near Lifbon; and was con- 
fidered by Dr. Vandelli of Coimbra, as nearly allied to the 
genus Trichiurus. 
~ chencis Lineata, from the Linnean Tranfactions: an in- 
habitant of the Pacific Ocean, difcovered by Mr. Menzies. 

Three new {pecies of Coryphena are defcribed. The C. 
Chryfurus, is, we believe, delineated in Govenor Phillip’s 
voyage to Botany Bay. Plate oppofite p. 28a. The C. 
Rupejiris is placed alone in a feparate genus, formed for it 
by Dr. Bloch, and entitled Mucrourus. 

Gobivmorus. (Cep.) Intended to receive thofe gobies which 
differ trom the genuine fpecies in having the ventral fins 
feparate. It ineludes theretore G. Striatus (herc named Auf- 
tralis) Kolreuteri, and P2fonis, in addition to two new fpecies, 
natives of South America.. Four f{pecies are added to the 
original genus from Cepéde. Three additional fpecies are 
deicribed belonging to Uottus, five to Scorpena, and twelve 
to Pleuronectes. 

The genus Acauthurus confifts of fuch fpecies of the Lin- 
nwan genus Chetodon, as, in contradiction to the principal 
character of that genus, have in general moderately broad and 
‘trong teeth, rather than flender or fetaceous ones. ‘They are 
allo turnifhed on each fide with one or more firong {pines. 
The original genus is augmented by feventeen, and the new 
genus by feven fpecies, none of which are contained in the 
Sy. Nat. The author copies the example ot Dr. Bloch, in 
placing the C. Lanceodatus in a diftinct genus, under the title 
ot Lques. Its teeth, inftead of being placed in a tingle row, 
are diipofed in feveral concentric rings. 

Trichopus. The fithes belonging to this genus, are defcribed 
by Cepéde, from the manuferipts and drawings of Commerion. 
They are natives of the Indian feas and rivers; and, with the 
exception of a fingle fpecies, are diftinguifhed by the remark- 
able length of one ray of the ventral fins, which extends the 
whole length of the body, or even beyond it. Into this 
genus are admitted the Labrus Gallus, and L. Trichopterus of 
Linnzus, 

Scarus. 
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Scarus. Five new fpecies deferibed from Bloch and 
Ceptde. The genus Sparus is prodigiouily enlarged by new 
fpecies, and the removal of others from the genera of Labrus, 
Sciena,and Perca. 

Gomphofus, a new genus, inftituted by Cepéde from the 
manufcripts of Commerton, contains two fpecies, both natives 
of the Indian feas, and both agreeing in the remarkable form 
of the mouth, which confifis of a tubular procefs fomewhat 
truncated at the tip. 

Numerous additions are made to Labrus. Ophicephalus, 
a new genus formed by Dr. Bloch, contains two ipecies firtt 
deferibed by that excellent Ichthyologift. Lonchurus, another 
of Dr. Bloch’s genera contains a fingle fpecies. Thele two 
genera, confidered in point of natural arrangement, feem to 
have a greater affinity to the genus Sctena than to any other. 
With Sciena, which has loft many of its former members, 
nine new fpecies are incorporated. 

Holocentrus. Bi. Habit of a Perch, diftinguifhed by acule- 
ated opercula; and hard and rough feaies. Thirty-fix fpecies, 
including one from Sciena, and ten trom Perca. For the 
remainder, the public are indebted to Dr. Bloch. 

Bodianus. Bi. differs from the preceding genus, by having 
fmooth feales. Confifis of fitteen {pecies, of which the greater 
part have been detferibed by Bloch, from the drawings of 
Prince Maurice of Naflau. 

Scomber. Twenty-four new fpecies. The genus Centro- 
gajier abolifhed, and its fpecies transferred to this family. 
Gafierojicous parts with one fpecies to Scomber. The G. 
Biaculeatus, or two-ipined ttickle-back, mentioned by Mr. 
Pennant, on the authority of Dr. Forfter, is the only addition 
to this genus that we have remarked. Mudllus augmented by 
four fpecies trom Cepéde, two from Dr. Ruffel, and one from 
Bloch. Trigla. Four {pecies are deferibed, which are not 
found in the Syj. Nat. Trachichthys, anew genus confifting 
only of a fingle f{pecies, firft defcribed by. the author in the 
Naturalift’s Mifceilany. 

The fifth volume of this work, which will complete the 
Natural Hiftory of Fifhes, will be publiihed early in the pre- 
fent year. The analyfis which we undertook having extended 
to alength greatly beyond our expe¢tation, we fhall refer 
our readers to a future number for a few remarks on the 
conduct and execution of Dr. Shaw's performance. 
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Art. VII. The Progre/s of Maritime Difcovery, from the carlict 
~ period, to the clofe of the Eighteenth Century, jorming an extenjive 
Syjtem of Hydrography. By James Stenier Ciarke, F.R.S. 
Domefiic Chaplain to Tue Prince, and Vicar of Preftom 
Vol. I. pp. about 1000; with the Charts feparated. Cadell 
and Davies: price £.3. 8s. 


RDER and arrangement in any branch of fcience are 
O neceflary to the proper elucidation of faéts, and to 
render the ftudy of it moft interefting and beneficial. In 
every department of hifiorical information we mutt afcend 
to the fources, if we would underftand the true conne¢tion and 
and dependence which one event has upon thofe which pre- 
ceded it, or by what means each has originated. With this 
view the ftudent will always feel gratetul to the hiftorian 
who undertakes to form a regular narrative of thofe facts 
which are only to be found fcattered in an immenfe number 
of volumes. 

To the United Kingdoms, on account of their extended 
commerce, and the vafinefs of their colonial poffeffions in 
almoft every part of the globe, no hiftory can be more in- 
terefting and important than that before us. The “ Progrefs 
of Maritime Difcovery,” ‘arrefted. our attention when the 
fubjeét was firft propofed by its learned and indufirious author, 
aud it will undoubtedly attract the regards of the Britifh 
fiaiefman, with whofe mind the whole fubject fhould be 
familiar; of the navigator, who will render the knowledge 
of former difcoveries tubfervient to prefent and future enter 
prizes; and to the merchant who bounds his hopes and ex- 
pectations of gain by no particular country, or continent, but 
is ambitious of making every nation and climate tributary to 
his induftry and commercial f{peculations. To the general 
reader, this work will be a valuable guide and introduétion to 
fubfequent ftudies in the fame branch of knowledge. 

Betore we analyze the volume it will be expected that there 
fhould be firft given a general idea of its contents. The in- 
troductory part, which. confifts of two hundred and _ thirty 
pages, contains a progreflive memoir of the maritime difcove- 
ries by the Cuthites, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, Carthagi- 
nians,sand Romans. In the body of the work is a review 
of the early periods of Portuguefe Hiftory, prior to the fifteenth 
century : an account is afterwards given of their moft diftin- 
guifhed writers on Portuguefe Afia and America, ang the 
hiftory of their difcoveries from the reign of John the firft in 
1385, to the arrival of Gama in 1498, on the coaft of Malabar. 
{u an Appendix of confiderable length are feveral curious and 
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fearce tras relating to navigation, which are intended to 
elucidate the other parts of the volume. 

The plan of this great undertaking was, we are informed, 
originally projected under the — , and with the approba- . 
tion of eail Spencer, who prefided at the board of Admiralty, 
and the arrangement of the whole was formed by admiral 
Payne (lately “deceafed), of whom our author {peaks with 
re{peét and gratitude : 


“ Under this eminent officer,” fays he, “ my attention was firft 
“directed to Naval Literature. His ardent mind pointed out whatever 
Qf povelty or of utility had hitherto been neglected ; and whilft his 
genius catt new light on the defiderata this prefented, his Converfa- 
tion cheered my fatigue, and his Enthutiam prolonged my induftry. 
“ When I contemplated the next object that offered, 1 trembled 
at its magnitude: my profetlional duties were increafed ; and I felt 
that I not only wanted the ability, but the leifure, requifite to com- 
plete an undertaking fo great, as the progrefs of Maritime Difcovery 
trom the earlicft period to the clofe of the eighteenth Century. 
Whiltt I hefitated, the importunity of Friendfhip increafed, and at 
Jength prevailed. It repeatedly urged, that a Complete Syftem of 
Hydrography was wanted by the literary world, and particularly by 
haval men; that it would prove an effential fervice to future naviga- 
tors, to have the principal Difcoveries of their predeceffors connected 
and arranged; that a perufal of the numerous works relative to this 
fubject demanded rather the leifure of a Reclufe than the agitated 
and interrupted day, which the Mariner conftantly experiences.” 


‘The preface contains alfo fhort notices of all the principal 
Cotrections of Voyages that have been publifhed in dif- 
ferent countries, beginning with that of Simon Grynoens 

rinted at Paris in 1532, and continuing to the prefent times. 
ro an account of the volumes, are added, imterefting biogra- 


phical iketehes of the compilers. 
Mr. Clarke denominates*his introduétion, an “ Hiftorical 


” 


Memoir of Ancient Maritime Difcoveries, which is divided 
into Tour fections, the firjt of thefe is a review of the fubject 
from the ear tieft periods; the fecond, of the facred periods; 
the third, of the Grecian periods ; ; and the fourth, of the Car- 
thaginian pe ride: 

it will be readily conceded to our author, that he has omit- 
ted no op portunity of reiearch, in tracing back this feience 
to its earliett origin; perhaps a lefs elaborate account or what 
is geared to have happened in thofe periods, concerning 
which there are no remaining written documents, might have 
been equally fatisfa¢tory te the perfons for whom his work is 
chiefly intended, By the antiquary and the man of leifure, 
Mr. Cilarke’s introduétion will be properly appreciated, but 
men immerfed in the cares and bufinels of life, who are defirous 
4 ot 
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id 
of applying all their knowledge to advance their intereft, and 
extend the difcoveries already made, will feel little inclined 
to trace the origin of aftronomy and navigation to ages be- 
yond the flood. When the grave hiftorian indulges wunecei- 
farily in the regions of conjecture, or when he allows too 
ereat weight to ingenious theories of other perfons, it has, we 
apprehend, an injurious tendency upon the mind of the reader, 
it may even lead him to undervalue thofe fpeculations whigh 
are founded on, or flow from, facts of general notoriety. 

As ingenious, and perhaps probable, we do not object to the 
opinion of M. Baillie, in his Hiftory of Aftronomy, “ that 
the firft difeovery of the form of the earth was made by 
philofophical travellers, who purfuing a foutherly courfe, ob- 
ferved unknown ftars appearing above the horizon, which they 
again loft on their return: but, we cannot, with Mr. Clarke, 
treat with fo much refpect the fuppofition, although fup- 
ported by Mr. Maurice, that the knowledge of the Mari- 
ner’s compafs, of the Clepfydra, and the pendulum, with their 
leveral philofophical ufes, were familar to the antediluvians ; 
nor with the hiftorian of the eaft can we fee any ground for 
believing in the exiftence of an antediluvian fphere. The 
fciences might have flourifhed from Adam to Noah for any 
thing that we know to the contrary, and there are fome traces of 
the arts in the fhort account given by Motes of the years before 
the Flood ; but if we admit all that M. Baillie, Mr. Bryant, 
and Mr. Maurice affume as highly probable, it will be difficult 
to draw the line which fhall terminate our theories on fubjects 
connected with the dark ages of antiquity. 

We wifh not to be underitood, by thefe obfervations, as 
lightly efteeming the labours of the gentlemen to whom we 
have alluded, but we think that lefs of this fort of hiftory, in 
a work of obvious practical utility, would have been deemed 
fufiicient. 

In Noah’s ark, Mr. Clarke fees the origin of naval arehi- 
tecture, “ contiruéted,” fays he, “ without either fails or oars, 
rudder or anchor, its progrefs and prefervation were alike 
iniraculous, and needed not the afliftance of any inferier or 
fecondary power.. The abyfs on which this Tuzsata floated, 
like the defert through which the children of Hrael paffed, 
offered no poirit to which a courfe might be directed by 
human ingenuity; in both inftances the immediate inter- 
ference of Omnifcience was neceflary and apparent.” Hence 
the author follows the narrative given by Moies, in preference 
to any other authority; and to the defcription of the Ark, 
with the dimenfions of its feveral parts, he has given an 
account 
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account of veffels built on the fame conftruction by Peter 
Janfon, a Dutch merchant, and Peter Hans of Horne; by 
which the theory of Bifhop Wilkins was completely eftablithed, 
“ that if the ableft mathematicians had been confulted, they 
could not have proportioned the fort of veflel more accurately 
it being proved that fhips built in this manner were Leyond 
all others moft commodious for commerce, becaufe they would 
hold one-third part more, without requiring any additional 
hands. 

We cannot follow our author in his difquifition relating " 
Mount Ararat; to the appellations given by Pagans to the Ark, 
and the titles alfioned to Noah, and the Dove. Thefe and other 
fubjects are difcufled with candour, learning, and ingenuity. 
The authorities to which he refers are re{peé ‘table, and en- 
titled to the attention of thofe who would wifh for informa- 
tion on thefe topics. An abridged account of what Mr. 
Clarke has taid on the Origin of Maps and Charts, and of 
Nautical Colleges and Light Houfes, will fhow his mode of 
—— on fubjects conneéted with antiquity : 


* As the overtlowing of the Nile, whofe ancient name was Ogenus 
or The Ocean, carried away the different boundaries by which various 
divifions of landed property were afcertained, it is conjectured, that 
in Egypt we-mutt look for the firft invéntion of Charts. Clemens 
Alexandrinus notices the early maps of the Egyptians, and their 
charts of the Nile—The inhabitants of Colchis, who came from 
Egypt, conitructed charts that defcribed the feas, and thores, where 
their commerce was carried on; and it appears from the Scho- 
liaft upon Apollonius Rhodius, that the Colchians had fquare pillars 
oT ftone on which maps of the Continent, and eharts of the Ocean 
were engraved. Mr. Bryant does not, however, admit that this 
branch of {cience came from the native Egyptians, but that in fac 
it proceeded from the ingenuity of the Cuthites or Shepherds, who 
fettled in that country, who founded Athens and Thebes, and from 
them alone aftronomy and geometry muti be traced. 

“‘ By the fame people who inhabited Lower Egypt the towers 
were comtiructed on the thore, as fea-marks by day, aad light-houfes 
by mght. ‘Thefe were alfo temples, denominated from fome title 
of the Deity, to which mariners reforted, and which they enriched 
by their votive offerings. 

“The celebrated, though mif-named column at Alexandria, called 
Pompey’s Pillar, feems to have been originally conftructed as a facred 
beacon,which the lownefs of the coatt of E; gypt required.—The pre- 
fent pillar at Alexandria was conftructed on the ruins of a former 
one—and fimitar pillars, facred to Hercules, were placed near Gades, 
and other places of this fort, at which mariners came on fhore to 
make their offerings, and to inquire about the fuccefs- of their 
voyege, ‘There was of old hardly any head-land but what had its 
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temple or altar, and as thefe Colonz were facred to the Apollo of 
Greece, he in confequence was often called the tutelar god of the 
coatt. 

“ The Amonians, who firft conftructed thefe facred Maritime 
Temples, gave them the name of Jar or Tor, which fignified both 
an hill and a tower; when cempounded, they were ftyled Jor-Js, or 
Fire-Towers; and hence the Greeks derived their rugeug, and rugces, 
which they at length changed to ravgos, a bull: thus a new opening 
was made to indulge their fabulous propentity. 

“ When the Hetrurians fettled in Italy, they introduced the art 
of fortification, and erected towers and beacons for the fake of 
their navigation. Before the invention of trumpets to give warning 
trom their towers te patling veffels, the maritime watchmen were 
obliged to ufe the fea-conch, which every tirand aflerded.” 


After an account of the ftru€iure of their towers which were 
ufed as well for meteorological purpofes, as for afironomical 
obfervation, Mr. Clarke goes on to fay: 


“ When thefe Amonian lighthoufes were fituated upon eminences 
fafhioned very round, they were called Tith. Titnownvs, celebrated 
for his longevity, was in reality one of thefe ftructures, a pharos 
facred to the fun. Tuetis, the ancient goddefs of the fea, was 
only a fire-tower near the ocean, called 7ith-Is ; and the dreadful 
ilaughter of the Cyctores, by the arrows of Apollo, merely relates 
to the manner in which the beacons on the Cyclopean turrets in 
Sicily, facing due eaft, were extinguifhed by the rays of the rifing 
fun.—Charon, the celebrated ferryman of the Styx, was a name of 
the like import and etymology with Chiron, the moft remarkable 
temple, with the former appellation, ftood oppofte to Memphis, on 
the weitern fide of the Nile: near this fpot perfons of confequence 
were buried; and as the temple ftood adjoining the catacombs, 
the region of which was called the Acheronian Plain, an offering 
was made at the Charon, or tower, when the body was landed.” 

“ A tower called Men-Tor, was dedicated to Menes in the ifland 
of Crete, who being worthipped under a particular hieroglyphic, 
they ttyled Minotaurus, and this tower, like the other light-houfes 
or naval colleges, was the fcene of cruelty and injuftice. Some of 
the principal youth of Athens were annually iacrificed in this 
building; in the fame manner as the Carthaginians fent their 
shildien to be maffacred at Tyre. Scylla was another of theie 
tov crs, and therefore dreaded by mariners: this temple was a 
P.ira, and the dogs with which the Greeks furrounded it were 
prciis. It is believed that human flefh was eaten in thefe places; 
and accordingly Ulyffes, when entering the dangerous pafs of 
Khegium, had fix of his companions feized by Scylla, and loft the 
fame number in the cayern of the Cyclops. 


“ Here 
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“ Here then we difcover one great and univerfal obftacle to Na. 
vigation, during thefe early periods, from the cruelty of pagan rites, 
and the treachery of thofe perfons who were ftationed in difficult 
paffes to warn Mariners of their danger.” 

From thefe topics the author proceeds to confider what J 
evidence there is for the exiftence of Plato’s ifland of Atlantis, 
and how it was fituated; and he concludes it to have been 
nothing lefs than America. It is impoflible to follow him 
through all the various difquifitions which are given in the 
feveral fections of this introduction. It wil! be acknowledged 
by every reader, that he has gone to the fources of informe- 
tion for faéts, that he has confulted the beft authorities, and 
given the opinions of the moft learned men with candour and 
judgment; and, with a proper fpirit of independence, he has 
either added ftrength to their theories, or has drawn conclu- 
fions of his own, different from thofe who have gone before 
him. With the learned Dr. Vincent, he rejects that part of 
Herodotus’s hifiory which would give to the Phoenician Na- 
vigators, the honour of having circumnavigated Africa, fix 
hundred years before Chrift: and the reafons which he has 
adduced in addition to thofe brought forward in the Periplas of 
the Erythrean, feem fully fufficient to juftify the inference, 
that there is no evidence of a farther progrefs to the South, 
on the weftern coaft of Africa, than that of Hanno, nor on the 
Eaftern, than that of the Periplus. In this and the third 
fection, befide a confiderable difplay of induftry and learning, 
in the courfe of which there are many paflages from the 
Old Teftament referred to and explained, Mr. C. has given 
the veader a full abfiract of the voyage of Nearchus from 
Dr. Vincent's illuftration. But the contents of the fourth 
fection are perhaps ftill more interefting as coming fome- 
what nearer our own time. To thefe, however, we can merely 
refer the reader,at the fame time afluring him that he will be 
ainply repaid for the labour of careful perufal. 

We now come to the firft book of Mr. Clarke’s great work, 
which is divided into three chapters, of which the firft con- 
tains “ [iinftrations of Commercial Hifiory, preceding the 
Fifteenth Century,” and “ Portuguefe Hiftory, during the 
fame period ;” with ‘the particulars of the former we are more 
intereited than with thoie of the latter, and fhall accordingly 
felect from them iuch as will afford. our readers an infight 
into. the plan of the volume. One of the firft objedts to 
which our attention is directed, is the fiege and capture of 
Conftantinople, a city which above all other places, was 
adapted 
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adapted by its fituation, to preferve or renew, during more 
than two centuries, the commercial intercourfe which fub- 
fifted between Europe and Afia, after the port of Alexandria 
had been fhut to the Europeans by the Arabs, who had wrefied 

t from the Greek empire, and had added Perfia to the 
empire of the Caliphs. 

This city which has been defcribed as having all Afia in 
the front, and all Europe behind it, affords a memorable in- 
ftance of the gradual decline of the firft emporium in the 
world, through a negle@ of cherifhing and maintaining her 
naval power. 

“ Contented,” fays Mr. C. “ with the immenfe riches arifing 
from her Indian commerce, fhe fufiered the Italian States, parti- 
cularly thofe of Genoa, Venice, and Florence, to derive from the 
conveyance of this merchandife to the different ports in the Medi- 
terranean, the fource of a maritime force, fo necefiary to the fecarity 
or continuance of the Greek empire. Accordingly, in the year 
1204, Venice, confederated with the leaders of the fourth crufade, 
aimed a fevere blow at the Imperial crown, and placed the fceptre 
in the hands of Baldwin earl of Flanders; ‘ every one,’ as Anderfon 
obferves, ‘ plucking a feather out of that declining Imperial 
eagle’s wings.’ The rival republic Genoa, when a fpace of fifty- 
feven years had elapied, wrefted the prize from the Venetians 
and their allies in 1261, notwithftanding the excommunicating 
thunders of the Vatican; and placing Michael Palwologus on the 
throne, obtained the fuburb of Pera at Conftantinople. But the 
efiects of that peifon, which their own: indolence had prepared, 
were only fufpended for a time; in the year 1453, the final over- 
throw of the venerable emporium of Indian commerce, was com- 
plete. Mohammed the Second, befieged Conftantinople, with an 
army of three hundred thoufand men, and eftablifhed the feat of 
the Turkith government in that city; by which means an inter- 
courfe with the Eaft, reverted entirely to Venice, through the port 
of Alexandria.—It is fingular, that in this downfal of the great 
mart of Indian trade, and in the late overthrow of the tyrant of 
Myfore, who made fuch powerful exertions to injure the more 
modern fyftem of European intercourfe with the Eaft, circumftances 
eccur that have a ftriking fimilarity with each other: Conftan- 
tinople, like Seringapatam, was taken by ftorm after a moft bloody 
refifiance; and the Greek emperor, who, like Tippoo Sultan, refolved 
not to furvive his empire, was found under one of the gates, tram- 
pled to death by the multitude.” 

In our own country, it appears there was a difpofition for 
maritime enterprize in the reign of Alfred, but its efforts were 
weak, and expired with him. Under the Saxons, a law was 
made, by which if a merchant crofied the wide fea three times _ 
he was honoured with the title of Thane. 

The fitheries of Europe confpired to entice the genius of 
navigation from its long night of fumber; ayd to cherifh 
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that maritime character which they have fince fo much eone 
tinued to fupport. In thefe England and Scotland had their 
full fhare ; and the herring-fifhery, which began in Holland, 
became a confiderable fource of wealth to the town of Yar- 
mouth, at the beginning of the fourteenth century. About 
the fame time, or rather earlier, the town of Hull carried oha 
confiderable trade to the Baltic, and became a place of ge- 
neral refort for the North Sea fifhery : Briftol is alfo defcribed, 
two hundred years before this, as having a haven fafe and 
commodious for all fhips directing their courfe for the fame 
from Ireland, Norway, and other outlandifh countries; and 
in 1374 it obtained its charter from King Edward the third, 
in confideration, fays that monarch, of the good fervices done to 
us by their shipping. 

London itfelf is mentioned by Tacitus, who refided there 
some time, as a place of commerce; and in 1379 its coal trade 
with Newcaftle, which forms another valuable nurfery for fea- 
men, began to be efiablifhed: and William of Malmfbury, near 
feventy years before this, bore an honourable teftimony to the 
high character of Englifh failors. “ Englith fhips,” fays he, 
“ vifitevery coatt, and Englifh failors excel all others, both in 
the arts of navigation and in fighting.” But, aceording to our 
author, the greateft fingularity of the age is the naval parlia- 
ment which Edward If. fummoned in the year 1341, to which 
every fea-port fent a certain number of cominiflioners to the 
metropolis, who brought up an exact fiate of the navy. Ac- 
cording to an authentic document, the maritime power of 
England at that time confifted of 217 thips, and 4521 feamen. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century, more than 1460 
Englith merchant fhips failed from London to the weftern parts 
of Morocco, and even through the ftraits of Gibraltar to Italy; 
and in 1481 two Englifhmen undertook a trading voyage to 
thofe parts of the coatt of Africa which had then been lately 
re-difcovered by the Portuguefe. 

From the brief outline of what relates to England the reader 
will be abie to judge of the entertainment he has to expect 
from the work itfeif; nor has the author been lets circumtian- 
tial in his account of the progreis of the maritime power of 
Scotland, and of Spain ; and of the general hiftory of Portu- 
gal, preceding the fifteenth century. To our countrymen, to 
whom Portuguefe hiftory is lefs familiar then almoft any other, 
this part of the volume will afford much fatisfaction ; and to 
render it more perfect, Mr. C. has fubjoined a concife account 
of their mofi dittinguifhed writers, including thofe who have 
confidered Portuguefe Afia and America; referring the cu- 
rious to the library at Buckingham Woufe, for the moft valu- 
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able collection of Portuguefe hiftorians to be found .in this 
country, and which has been formed under the autpices of his 
prefent Majetty. + 

The fecond chapter of this work is entitled “ Portuguefe 
Voyages.” The reader muft not expect, under this title, a 
mere account of yoyages with refpect to the early discoveries 
of the Portuguefe ; he will find much of the general hitiory of 
that country from the year 1385 to the year 1486. Our no- 
tice of it muft, however, be confined to thofefacts which relate 
to the “ Progrefs of Maritime Difcovery.” 

The firft voyage of difcovery made by the Portuguefe was 
to the coaft of Africa, in the year 1412; this was followed by 
others, till they gradually advanced beyond Cape Nam, which 
had hitherto been deemed the impaflable limit of European 
navigation, and accordingly received its name from the nega- 
tive term in Portuguefe. But. the mariners were arrefied in 
their courfe by the fight of a tremendous cape (Bojador), 
which, at the diftance of fixty leagues from the former, tiretch- 
ed boldly out towards the welt,, and formed the coaft. It was 
about this period that John I. of Portugal, attacked and car- 
ried the fortrels of Ceuta, which is thus described by our au- 
thor: 


“ From the bay of Lagos the embarkation of the Portuguefe 
fleet was beHeld with various emotions: it recalled to memory the 
trophies, and African exploits of Belifarius. Thirty-three large 
fhips of war, or carracks, fifty-nine gallies, and one hundred and 
twenty tranfports, oppofed the valour of fifty thoufand mariners and 
‘oldiers to the ufurpation of the Moors. The fpectacle was inte- 
reliing and folemn. Although the maritime hiftorian, in the pre- 
tent day, confiders this embarkation with delight, as the firft ad- 
vance towards a knowledge of the coaft of Atrica, the Portuguefe, 
who beheld their fovereign, and the hopes of his illuftrious houfe, 
expofed at once to the perils of the ocean, muft have dreaded the 
fatal malignity of the burning fands, and feverifh atmofphere of 
that continent ; they therefore viewed the fading veffels in the dif- 
tant horizon with different fenfations, and the thores of Lagos dif- 
played a melancholy groupe, when the fails of a beloved monarch 

vere loft in the furrounding haze. 

“ The lofty towers and walls of Ceuta, the ancient Septem, which 
had been in part conftruéted and fortified by Juftinian, formed at 
that time the ftrongeft Moorifh garrifon in Africa. The rebellious 
fubjeéts both of Spain and Portugal had long reforted thither in fe- 
curity, and defied the juitice of their country. On the 14th of Au- 
guit (A. D. 1415), the promontory of Ceuta was feen by the head- 
mott {hips ; and by the 21ft, the troops were landed under the con- 
duct of the princes Don Henry and Pedro. Every thing that the 
vigilance or precaution of the Moorifh governor, Sala Benfala, 
could devife, had been long prepared: but neither the we 
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of the town or caftle were able to oppofe fo formidable an enem#, 
Benfala retired under cover of the night ;.and the crufaders at day- 
break proceeded to fecure their conqueft.” 

In the year 1418 they undertook another voyage of difco- 
‘very; a tempeft drove them far from land, but at the moment 
‘when they had abandoned themselves to despair, they per- 
ceived that they were approaching an ifland. Gratitude to 
Providence for their efcape, immediately fuggefted a name for 
the new difcovery in Puerto Santo, or the Holy Haven, the 
fmalleft of the Madeiras; and from this time the Portugueta 
abandoned the coafting voyages of the ancients, for the bolder 
enterprife of an improved, and more intrepid age. From a 
brief, but very affecting account, we learn that Madeira had, 
nearly a century before this, been vifited by an Englifhman, 
named Rozert a Macnain, who trufted hi:nfelf and the lady 
of his choice, to the waves, for the fake of avoiding the cruel 
tyranny of a parent. 

In 1420 the Portuguefe vifited again Puerto Santo, and 
from thence proceeded to Madeira, a name given to it by the 
king on account of the various fpecimens of excellent wood 
brought from it. Gilianez, a native of Lagos, returning 
A.D. 1433, from a vain attempt to double the invincible Bo- 
jador, was driven by ftrefs of weather into one of the Canary 
ilands,* from. which he carried with him fome of the natives, 
Meeting with acold reception from his fovereign, he again fet 
fail on another voyage to Bojador, and accomplifhed an event 
which, at that time, was looked upon as in no way inferior to 
the labours of Hercules. 

Nuno Triftan doubled Cabo Blanco in 1443, and discovered 
the clufter of iflands known by the general appellation of Ar- 
guin: and in 1446, Denis Fernandez fitted out a veflel for 
the purpofes of difcovery, and with a view of advancing fur- 
ther fouthward than any preceding navigator. He pafled the 
river Senegal, and fellin with and captured a boat having four 
inhabitants on board: thence he ftood boldly on until he 
reached the moft wefterly promontory of Africa, which from 
the number of palm-trees that grew there, he named Cabo 
Verde. Alarmed at the breakers with which the fhore is lined, 
Denis did not attempt at that feafon of the year to advance 
any farther, but returned with his captives to Portugal. In 
the following {pring the Portuguefe advanced firft to Rio 





* Thefe were firit known to Europeans between the years 1326 
and 1344, by means of a French fhip driven among them bya ftorm, 
prior to their re-difcovery by John de Betancourt, in May 1400. 
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Grande, and afterwards as far as Rio de Nuno. The difco- 
very of the Azores may be dated from 1445 or 1449, though 
they were known foearly. as 1432. 

We might here take notice of the voyages and difcoveries 
made by Cada Mofta, the account of which, as given at length 
by Mr. Clarke, is highly inftruétive and interefting ; but we 
rather refer the reader to the whole, than increafe our article 
with extracts. With the fecond voyage of Cada Mofta, the 
difcoveries of Henry Duke de Vifeo, appear to clofe. By 
fome, this illuftrious prince is ra) BY to have fettled the 
ifland of St. Thomas, and by others he is even thought to have 
palled the equinoctial, for it was the cuftom of his failors to 
leave the motto of his arms, Valent de bien faire, wherever 
they went; and in 1525 a Spanifh captain found that device 
carved on the bark of a tree in the ifle of St. Matthew, in the 
fecond degree of fouth latitude. Dr. Vincent, however, li- 
mits the difcoveries of the Duke to the Cape Verde, but Mr. 
Clarke contends that he went as far as Rio Grande, or per- 
haps as far as Cape Verga, or to whatever is confidered as the 
northern boundary of the Sierra Leone country. 

In the fecond fection of this chapter are recorded the difco- 
veries made by the Portuguefe, during the reigns of Alphonso 
the fifth, and John the fecond. Under the former the whole 
coaft from Cape Verga to Cape Catherine, the northern limit 
of the Congo, was explored. The ifland Fernando Poo was 
difcovered by Fernando Lopez, in 1471, and it is probable 
Prince’s ifle was alfo known about that time. The date of the 
difcovery of St. Thomas’s ifland fluctuates between 1452 and 
1471, and Annobon ifland received its name on account of 
the difcovery taking place on New Year’s day, 1472. There 
being no certainty as to the date when St. Thomas’s ifland 
was difcovered, Mr. C. has introduced a curious and interefi- 
ing account of a voyage from Lifbon to that ifland, written 
by a Portuguefe pilot, which had never before been tranflated 
into aur language. 

In the year 1479 a commercial treaty was figned on the 
fourth of September, between the kings of Caftile and Portu- 
gal, by which the trade of Guinea, and the navigation of its 
coatt, with the conqueft of the kingdom of Fez, were guaran- 
teed to the latter; and by the fame treaty, the Canary ifkes 
were afligned to Spain. 

Between John the fecond and Lorenzo de Medici there 
fubfifted an interchange of kind offices, by which means Mr, 
C. {uppofes the aftronomical Gnomon was introduced to Por- 
tugal, as well as the Geografia of Berlingheri, publithed with 
haps, at Florence, during the year 1480, ; 
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It had been cuftomary for the Portuguefe navigators to put 
up wooden crofles to mark their refpecti ve difcoveries : thefe 
were now altered to ftone pillars, on which were infcribed, in 
the Latin and Portuguefe languages, the names of the navi- 
gator, and of the reigning monarch. The firt of thefe pillars 
was erected by Diego Cam, or Cano, who in 1484 pafied Cape 
Catherine, and came to the mouth of the river Zayre, which 
led to the difcovery of Congo. 

In the year 1486, Bartholomew Diaz witcha the command 
of a fyuadron, confifting of two fhi ips, and a tender to carry 
provifions ; and at the end of Auguit he failed tor the fouth- 
ward. ‘Fhe firit ftone pillar which he erected was on the coaft 
of Africa, at Sierra Parda, in about steer fouth latitude. He 
then ftretched boldly out to fea, and never touched upon the 
coaft again till he was forty leagues eaft of the Ca ape, which 
he had pafled without feeing. ‘The fquadron failed in fight of 
a bay, which they called de los V aqueros, OF Herdfmen, from 
the hatber of cows that were feen grazing, and proceeding 
onwards, they touched at a final! ifland, or rock, which they 
named Santa Cruz, from the feecond tone pillar and crofs that 
was ereéted to mark their progrets. 

At this ifland in the bay of Algoa, the crew became impa- 
tient to return, fince their provifions were nearly exhaufted, 
and the tender was mifliug. Diaz perfuaded them to ftand on 
twenty-five leagues farther, ftill unconfcious of having pafled 
the Cape, and feeling mortified left he fhould return without fuc- 
cefs to his fovereign. They proceeded to Rio del Infante ; but 
what was their aitonifhment and j joy, when, on their pail: ige 
back, _ long-fougit :promontory opened to their view !— 
Here a third pillar was placed, and dedicated to St. Philip; 
and to complet te their fatisfaction, they foon fell in with the 
victuailer: three only of the nine who had been left in her a 
tew months before were alive; their compan ions had been 
murdered by the blacks ; and of the furvivors, Fernand Colaz- 
zo expired for joy on again beholding his countrymen. 

We have now feen with what cautic ous fteps the Portuguefe 
traverfed the weltern coat of aoe au; how many voyages were 
made before they dared dou)! the C ape of Good Hope.— 
Every attempt to invetiigat hat coatt has been fufficient to 
immortalize the navis ‘ator who h carded the enterprize. The 
next fiepin the progrefs of maritime difcovery was a route to 
India by fea. The intercourfe’ between Europe and the Eatt 
had hitherto been carried on by land. «Columbus had no doubt 
that he fhould readily arrive zt India, and make himfelf matter 
of its wealth, by fteering due weft acrofs the Atlantic. In exe- 
cuting his project a-new world unfolded itfelf to his view, 
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while Da Gama, in behalf of the Portuguefe, fought and dif- - 
covered a paflage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The - 
hiftory of this difcovery is recorded in Mr. Clarke’s third chap- ° 
ter. “Before, however, he enters upon this, which is immedi- 
ately connected with his main object, he gives us a retrofpect 
of Indian hittory, from the Macedonian diicoveries to the clofe 
of the fifteenth century, 

Vafco da Gama was appointed to the high command by 
Emanuel, and when he received the important charge, he af- 
fured his fovereign that his mind had long atpired to the ho-. 
nour of fuch an enterprize : to enthufiatm he united perfeve- 
rance, prudenee, and a conttant felf-poffeffion ; and to imprefs 
the reader with a ftill deeper fenfe of the character of this'ce- 
lebrated navigator, our author quotes the authority of Dr. Vin- 
cento, who fays, 

“ He was formed for the fervice to which he was called; vio- 
lent indeed in his temper, terrible in anger, and fudden in the exe- 
cution of juftice ; but at the fame time intrepid, perfevering, pa- 
tient in difficulties, fertile in expedients, and fuperior to all oppo-- 
fition. He feems_to have devoted himfelf to death if he fhould not 
fucceed, from a fenfe of religion and loyalty, His fuccefs was ow- 
ing to this fentiment.” 

The fquadron, to the command of which Gama was ap- 
pointed, confified of three fhips and a caravella, the largett of 
about two hundred tons, and the caravella of fifty tons. He 
received his commiffion in the prefence of all the principal no- 
bility, from his fovereign, who after an eloquent {peech gave 
him with his own hand, as the flag he was to bear, a facred 
banner, on which was emblazoned the crofs of the military or- 
der of Chrift, and on this ftandard the admiral took his oath 
ot fidelity. Da Gama was fully imprefled with the high im- 
portance of the truftrepofed in him. His courage, which was 
juperior to all obftacles, never degenerated into prefumption. 
The parting feene between him and his countrymen is drawn 
up by Mr. Clarke with great intereft; we fhall prefent it to the 
reader in his own words : 

“ The conduct of Gama previous to his voyage, clearly evinces 
the opinion which that great navigator entertained of its dangers, 
and his determination to furmount them with the permiffion and 
{upport of Divine Providence. His mind was highly wrought; the 
natural piety of the mariner was increafed by the fituation in which 
he was about to be placed ; he was to fee the works of the Lord, and 
his wonders in the deep; to traverfe an ocean hitherto confidered as 
impafiable. Ignorance might magnify its terrors, but even experi- 
ence trembled when fent to encounter dangers which the received 
and generat opinion of that age had declared to be infurmountable. 
But Gama pofleffed a firm reliance on hjs God; and therefore con- 
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ducted the companions of this perilous voyage to the chapel of nofa 
Senhora de Belem, or Bethlehem, which Princz Henry had built 
on the fea-fhore, about four miles from, Lifhon: the anxious hours 
of the night were fpent in prayer, and in the performance of devout 
rites. In the morning of Saturday, July the 8th 1497, the awful 
proceffion of the facred minifters of religion, preceded one of the 
moft folemn and affecting fcenes which hiftory can difplay. The 
king, attended by his court, was prefent to honour the embarka- 
tion. Gama and his brave mariners appeared: their refolution 
could not ftand the general dejection, and their tears increafed the 
diftrefs of ‘all who beheld them; they then haftened to perform 
their duty, and followed their commander. Thoufands remained 
immoveable on the fhore until the moft difiant trace of the receding 
fleet had difappeared.” 


The account of this voyage our author has given fometimes 
in his own language, but more generally in that of Caftenhe- 
da, Oforius, and Camoens. The narrative of the former, which 

rhaps is little more than a copy of the journal, is rendered 
interetting by the poetical defcriptions of the naval {cenery 
which Camoens witnefled in a voyage to the Eaft Indies in 
1553- 

In perufing this part of the work, the expeétations of the 
readex will undoubtedly be gratified: as one other inftance of 
Mr. Clarke’s powers of defcription we fhall tranfcribe his ac- 
count of the fituation of Da Gama at the Cape : 


“ In this part of his voyage the greateft proofs of his refolutior, 
were called forth. The waves rofe like mountains in height ; his 
fhips feemed now heaved up to the clouds, and now appeared as 
precipitated by circling whirlpools to the bed of the ocean. The 
winds were piercing cold, and fo boifterous that the pilot’s voice 
could feldom be heard; whilft a difmal, and almoft continual dark- 
nefs, which at that tempeftuous feafon involves thefe feas, added 
greatly tothe danger. Sometimes the gale drove them io the fouth- 
ward, at other times they were obliged to ftand on the tack and 
yield to its fury, preferving what they had gained with the greateft 
difficulty. During any gloomy interval of the ftorm, the failors, 
wearied out with fatigue, and abandoned to defpair, furrounded 
Gama, begging he would not decote himfelf and his crew to fo dreadful 
@ death. ‘They exclaimed, that the gale could no longer be weather- 
ed; that every one muft be buried in the waves if they continued to 
proceed. ‘The firmneis of the Admiral could not be fhaken; and a. 
formidable confpiracy was immediately formed againft him: but of 
this defperate proceeding he was informed by his brother Paulo. 
The confpirators and all the pilots were immediately put in irons ; 
whilft Gama, aflifted by his brother, and the few who remained fted- 
faft in their duty, food night and day to the helm. Providence re- 
warded his heroifm, and at length on Wednefday the 20th of No- 
vember, all the fquadron doubled this tremendous promontory.” 
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On the 20th of May following they arrived at Calicut, on 
the coaft of Malahar. This was unquettionably the firft voyage. 
by fea from Europe to the Eaft Indies, and with this our au~ 
thor clofes the main part of his volume. Its aduty which we 
owe to him, as well as to the public, to fay that the brief fketch 
which we have been able to give, comprehends a very fmalk 
portion of the penereny interefting parts of the volume. Our 
limits have not allowed us to enter into the hiftorical details, 
which are very valuable; nor have we been able to give any 
account of a variety of voyages, defcriptions of which are in- 
ferted in feveral parts of the work. Mr. Clarke has not been 
inattentive to the difcoveries made by the Portuguefe in the 
inland parts of Africa; references to thefe are made by the 
pen of a mafter ; but it would have taken us out of our way 
to have given the reader an infight into them. For the fame 
reafon we have omitted a multitude of interefting traits of the 
perfons, the manners, the cuftoms, and the commercial pro- 
jects of the native Africans. Among others of this kind we 
might refer to Cada Mofto’s narrative, whofe account of the 
falt trade will be read with intereft by every perfon. The fume 
may be faid with regard to the narrative given by the Portu- 
guefe pilot of a voyage from Lifbon to the ifland of San 
Thome, and of the fugar trade carried on in that ifland. But 
there would be no on in attempting to enumerate every ob- 
ject of importance which occurs m this volume. 

The only fault that can be found with it is that the author 
feems to have zimed at including too much, by which he has 
put it out of the power of many perfons who are interefted in 
the fubject from becoming purchafers. But the man of {ei- 
ence and leifure will cheertully follow wherever Mr. C. leads 
him. He will, for the moft part, with increafing pleafure join 
jn inveftigating thofe curious fubjeéts which feem to lay out 
of the road of the reviewer, becaufe he cannot enter minutely 
into a few topics, and faiyly give the arguments on all fides, 
without depriving himfelf of the opportunity of laying before 
the public a general furvey of the whole. 

The magnitude of fuch an undertaking might have deterred 
a literary man from engaging in it, without any imputation 
upon his talents and induftry. Mr, Clarke appears to us fully 
adequate to the tafk ; he has followed the advice of Horace, 
and undoubtedly confidered the “ Quid valeant humeri,” and 
we fincerely hope that the public will reward his exertions with 
a liberal patronage. 

The appendix to this firft volume confifis. 1, Of a tranflation 
of Galvano’s Memoir on the progrefs of Maritime Difcovery. 
2, Of Mr. Locke’s Memoir on the Hiftory of Navigation, = 
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his explanatory catalogue of Voyages, and fcarce Geographical 
works. 3, Of Dr. Robertfon’s Obfervations on the Difcovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 4, Of Voyages of two Moham- 
medans in the Indian ocean, during the ninth century, tranf- 
lated from the Arabic MSS. by the Abbé Renaudot. And 
6, Of Correfpondence on fubjects of praétical utility. 

Several excellent maps of the coaft of Africa, by Arrow- 
fmith, and fome beautiful engravings, accompany this vo- 
lume. 





Art. VIII. The Hiftory of the Invajion of Switzerland by the 
French; and the Deftruétion of the Democratical Republics of 
Schwitz, Uric, and Unterwalden. . By Henry Zfchokke, National 
Prefect of the Canton of Bajil; tranflated from the French of 
J. B. Briatte, Secretary of Legation to the Helvetic Republic at 
Paris. With apreface, and fupplement by the tranflator, 8vo. 
7s. in bds, pp, 372, Longman and Rees. 1803. 


HE name of Switzerland awakens in the minds of Britons 
a variety of ftrong emotions. The tublime fcenery of 
that romantic country, and the fimple manners of its inhabit- 
ants, have been the favourite theme of our travellers, of our 
poets, and even of our novellifts: and the exertions of its an- 
cient heroes in defence of their freedom, have been long point- 
ed out to our ingenuous youth as a fubject of applaufe, and an 
object of einulation. Switzerland has for a lengthened period 
been regarded as the refuge of the perfecuted, as a place of 
tranquil and dignified retirement to thofe whole moderate for- 
tunes could not enable thein to occupy their proper {tation in 
countries injected with the ever-growing evils of luxury and 
diflipation. All who prided themielves upon the cultivation of 
their minds, were accuitomed.to revere the native land of 
Rouffeau, Necker, and Getner, and the adopted country of 
Gibbon and Voltaire, as the parent and protector of genius and 
learning. ‘To adopt the eloquent phrafeology of Mackintofh, 
we were wont to regard Switzerland as “ that innocent coun- 
try which had been the fanctuary of peace and liberty for three 
centuries ; refpected as a fort of facred territory by the fiercett 
ambition ; railed, like its own mountains, beyond the region 
of the ftorms which raged around on every fide ; and contain- 
ing the only warlike people that never fent forth armies to dif- 
turb their neighbours.”* 





* Mackintofh’s defence of Peltier, 
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In this publication of Mr. Zfchokke, which was originally 
written in the German language, and has been lately tranflated 
into Englifh by Dr. Aikin, through the medium of a French 


verfion, are detailed the caufes and circumftances of thofe fad 
reverles of fortune which terminated in the abolition of Swifs 
independence, and in the fubmiflion of thofe generous moun- 
taineers to the impofition of a foreign yoke. 

The caule of the fubjugation of Switzerland may be ultimate- 
ly traced to the imperie¢tion of its federal conftitution, and to 
the obftinacy with which the ariftocratical cantons perfifted, 
notwithftanding the figns of the times, in denying the parti- 
cipation of political rights to a large mats of their population. 
So much was every indivjdual ftate of the Heltetic confede- 
racy independent of the general body, that in many moft im- 
portant refpects their union was merely nominal. There was 
no fuperintending power which could compel them to co- 

perate againft their common foe. Hence while each canton 
wus engaged in providing the means of its individual defence, 
the french army took them in detail, and moft of them fell an 
ealy prey. Inteftine divifions alfo weakened the force of the 
majority of the members of the Helvetic body. The gigantic 
progrefs of the French revolution encouraged thofe portions 
ot the people of Switzerland who had for centuries been treat- 
ed as vaflals and fubjects, to claim the rights of citizens. The 
eiufal af their fovereigns to comply with their requifitions, 
‘ied them to the direful refolution of calling in the aid of 
publican France. ‘The French directory received with joy 
iiminons which had in fact been provoked and hattened by 
tieir intrigues. The Gallic army marched into the territory 
of Switzerland. Diftracted in their counfels, and at once al- 
cd by foreign war and domeftic rebellion, the governors of 
e ariftocratical cantons were feon compelled to fubmit to the 
uw of the ftrongett. ' The democratical ftates of Schwitz, 
Uri, and Unterwaiden, being cach ftrengthened by dometiie 
union, and by their winding defies and rocky mountains, made 
a fierce and obttimate retifiance, but were at length over- 
powered by numbers, and in the gloominefs of defpair fub- 
icribed to the terins dictated by the conqueror. The Gallic 
invaders being thus matiers of Switzerland, proceeded to im- 
pote upon its miferable inhabitants the fetters of flava y, under 
the name of a conftitution. Regardlefs of ancient prejudices, 
they made divifions and fubdivifions of the territory, according 
io the judgment of their furveyors and engineers; and confii- 
tuting departments, and pretcribing forms of election, they 
moulded a political body atter the model of the exifting con- 
ititution of France. In proceis of time this order of things 
not 
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not being, upon examination of its merits, fatisfactory to Bo- 
naparte, that ruler of the deftiny of nations has been pleafed to 
command a kind of counter-revolution, whereby the Helvetic 
states have in fome meature reverted to their ancient forms of 
government. But whatever may be the organization of the 
13 Cantons, their liberty is lott—their independence is no 
more. The influence of France is predominant, The rulers 
of that infolent nation regard the mountains of Switzerland as 
a military poft, whence their legions may, upon occafion, rufh 
like a torrent into Germany or Italy ; and whenfoever it fuits 
their convenience they will make thofe mountains, once inac- 
ceflible to foreign troops, the head-quarters of their armies. 

Such are the leffons which may be learnt from the hiftory 
ef the invafion of Switzerland,—leflons which ought to teach 
the rulers of nations that in the day of peril the affections of 
their fubjects are their moft effectual tecurity ; and which 
ought alfo to convince the difaffected of every country that 
the interference of Gallic aid-will moft affuredly bow their 
necks to the heavieft and moft galling yoke. We are of opi- 
nion, therefore, that the tranflator of this volume has done his 
country good fervice by introducing it to the notice of the 
Britith public : nor at the fame time has he been unmindful 
of the caufe of siterature. The fketch of the hiftory of Swit- 
zerland, which is contained in the work of Mr. Zf{chokke, is ele- 
gant and perfpicuous ; and his narrative of the heroic deeds of 
Aloys Reding and his little band of patriots, both in its matter 
and manner, reminds us of the bett models of claflic hifiery. 

As we have given a view of the general refult of this work, 
we do not think it neceflary to analyze its contents; but as a 
fpecimen of its {pirit we fhall prefent our readers with two ex- 
tracts from it. In the firft of thefe is deferibed an action 
tought on the very heights of Morgarten, where Swifs inde- 
pendence had been afierted againit the Auftrians, A. D. 
1315. 

“ Meantime an inhabitant of Einfiedlen arrived at the field of 
battle out of breath, and covered with dutt, who informed colonel 
Reding that the French were paling Mount Ezel. He related that 
the rector Marianus came to that poft at eight in the morning, and 
faid to the people who guarded it, ‘ My dear children, I am of opi- 
nion that you will do bett to retire to your own homes, and lay down 
your arms: it would be ufelefs to ftay and defend yourfelves here, 
for at the other pofis they do not think of making the leaft re- 
littance.’ 

“ The meffenger added, that after this perfidious fpeech the trai- 
tor returned to Einfiedlen, and that the troop inftantly difperfed. 
Schwitz and Einfiedlen were thus laid open to the French, The 
troops potied at Schindellegi, in order not to be cut off, and to Bree 
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ferve a communication with Einfiedlen and St. Joft, were obliged to 
fall back. ‘Their retreat was conducted in good order; the chaf> 
feurs and grenadiers made the rear-guard, and covered the march 
of the inain body. At three o’clock in the afternoon they reached 
Rothenthurm, and were there joined by many foldiers of the farms, 
who came to rally under them, The action that day at Schindellegi 
colt the Swifs 25 killed, and 50 wounded. Among the latter was 
the brave Captain Schilter, who died in confequence of his wounds. 
Shawenburg profited of thefe advantages, and caufed Mount Ezel 
to be pafied by General Nouvion, at the head of 6000 men, with can- 
non and cavalry. 

“ Captain Hediger, who defended the poft of the mountain of St. 
Jott, was alfo attacked by a fuperior force. French troops advanc- 
ing to the number of two or three thoufand, from Aegeri and Hut- 
ten, haraffed him feverely. 

“ Thinking himfelf unable to maintain his pofition, he fell back 
to the village of Rothenthurm. The whole mountain of St. Joft, 
and the chain of heights which feparate it from the plain of Mor- 
garten, were then entirely in the power of the French. Reding or- 
dered Captain Hediger, with his battalion to attack the heights in 
the vicinity of Morgarten, while he himfelf, with 1200 men, remain- 
ed in a ftate of obfervation at the village of Rothenthurm. In the 
mean time the French defcended flowly from the mountain in a, for- 
midable number, and formed near the village, prefenting a very ex- 
tended front. 

“ The Swifs gave them fome cannon-fhot. Aloys Reding then 
drew up his force in order of battle, marched to the enemy, caufed 
his men to make a fingle general difcharge in the plains, and then 
gave the fignal, which they impatiently expected, of charging with 
the bayonet. At the firft roll of the drum they fprung forwards 
with unexampled intrepidity and fury. Two weak battalions difre- 
garded the advantageous pofition of the enemy, and their extreme 
fuperiority in numbers: the defire of coming to blows with the 
conquerors of Europe was fuch, that, notwithitanding a britk and 
well-fupported fire of mufquetry, they paffed in clofe ranks and good 
order a plain of eight hundred paces in length, without being in the 
leatt checked by all the efforts of the French. 

“ The charging ftep foon became a run, a general rufh: officers 
and foldiers contended for the honour of being the firft to wath away, 
in the blood of the enemy, the affront offered to the foil of Liberty. 
This impetuous attack aftonifhed the French, who for a moment 
were undetermined whether to fly or ttand: but when the Swifs, 
preferving through the whole line their regularity and ardour, were 
near enough to employ their weapons, the affair was foon decided. 
‘They plunged their bayonets into the enemy’s ranks, and made a 
horrible carnage; and in lefs than a quarter of an hour fo com- 
pletely difperfed them, that fearcely could they difcharge a few thot 
in their fight. Within half an hour the Swifs were in pofieflion of 
heights of fo fieep an afcent, that on other occaiions mvre ~_s 
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would have been required to climb them than was now fpent im 
taking them. 

“ In the midft of the chain of mountains which border the can- 
tons of Zug and Schwitz, and between the lake of Aegeri and Mount 
Sattel, is a pleafant and fertile plain, which, like a fine verdant car- 
pet, admirably contratts with the nakednefs of the rocks on which 
it is, as it were, fufpended: this is the plain of Morgarten. 

“ The French columns coming from Aegeri climbed the rocks, 
and were advancing towards it. ‘This plain, fince the retreat from 
Schindellegi, had remained without defence. It was extremely im- 
portant to take poflefiion of it, and prevent the enemy from making 
a lodgement there. 

“ The troops of Schwitz had fortunately on that very day re- 
ceived a reinforcement, not very confiderable indeed, ‘but to them 
highly valuable. Three hundred frefh troops arrived from Uri, un- 
der the command of Schmid, landefchauptman of the canton. —In- 
fiantly, fifty chaffeurs of this body detached themfelves from the 
reit, and marched in hatie to Morgarten. A hundred and fifty of 
their countrymen, and part of the general levy of Steinen, followed 
them with equal fpeed. A battalion, fent by Reding, proceeded 
thither at the fame time, by the village of Rothenthurm. But 
during this interval the French had arrived at the fummit of the 
mountain which commands Morgarten, and were re-defcending it, 
marehing towards that part of the plain which touches on Mount 
Satell. As foon as they perceived the fifty chaffeurs, they made a 
continued fire upon them; which thefe fmartly returned, and were 
able to retard the march of the enemy, till the battalion coming 
from Rothenthurm had climbed the eminence which feparates it 
from the plain, and taken them in flank. ; 

“ The fire then becoming more brifk, echoed on all fides. 

“ The hundred and fifty men of Uri, and thofe of Schwitz, find- 
ing the action begun, redoubled their {peed to fhare in the glory 
and danger of their brethren. 

“¢ As {oon as all had joined, they no longer thought of amufing 
themfelves with fhooting: the general charge was beat, and as 
quick as lightning the Swifs rufhed among the French ranks, and 
were again fucce{sful in putting them to the rout. The two batta- 
lions of Rothenthurm attacked alfo on their fide, and chafed the 
enemy as far as the oppofite heights. F 

“ Twice they attempted to rally, and twice the children of Wil- 
liam Tell obliged them to retire in diforder; and prefently the plain 
of Morgarten, the memorable theatre of Swifs valour, was entirely 
cleared. The enemy, whofe plan had been to make an attack on 
two different points, totally failed in their double enterprife. The 
French, purfued to the bottom of the village of Aegeri, in the can- 
ton of Zug, attempted to rally athird time, but in vain. They 
would have been driven much further, had not the purfuers appre- 
hended being intercepted if they advanced too far, as Mount Ezel 
was not covered. The Swifs, therefore, fatisfied with having chafed 
the foe from the plain of Morgarten and the mountain of St. Jot, 
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repofed at the approach of night from the glorious toils of the 
diy.” 

The following paffage contains a moft affecting account of 
the deliberation of the general affembly of the inhabitants of 
Schwitz on the capitulation which, when they were reduced 
to the laft extremity;was propofed to them by the French 
commander Schawenburg. 


« The fpeétacle afforded by this affembly was folemn and awful. 
All the people were armed as they came from the field of battle; 
fome with mufquets, fome with carabines, many with ftakes, clubs, 
and halberds. Every face wore the impreflion of the grief and con- 
fternation which reigned in every heart. After a fhort harangue, 
fuited to the circumttances, pronounced by the antient landamman 
Schueller, who was prefident for the time, the prayer ufual on fuch 
an occafion was recited, and all the people fervently implored the 
Divine Being to be gracious to them, and to enlighten them as to 
their conduct. What a fpectacle, that of a body of cittzen-foldiers 
railing their hearts to the Deity, and addrefling to him their vows 
for the fafety of their country ! 

“ The capitulation was then read. Captain Bueler added, that 
general Schawenburgh had given him a verbal affurance that no 
requifitions of men or money fhould be made in the canton of 
Schwitz. Aloys Reding then fpoke. He gave an account of the, 
recent events; of the pofition of the French and the Swits; of the 
retreat of the troops of Uri, and of four hundred men of Unter- 
walden, who having arrived that morning at Brunnen, to act as 
auxiliaries to the canton of Schwitz, had marched back the initant 
they learned that a capitulation was in treaty. He concluded his 
difcourfe with advifing to adopt the capitulation, When he had 
finithed fpeaking, a letter was prefented to the affembly, addretied 
to it by the dean Tanner, one of its moft venerable pattors. This 
refpectable old man exprefied himfelf in the following terms: 


“ Dear and faithful Fellow-Citizens. 


“ Tn the painful and dangerous circumftances attending: our be- 
loved Country, I have thought myfelf obliged in confcience to 
addrefs you by letter, fince my age and infirmities have rendered 
me unable to come and fpeak to you in‘perfon. Liften then to the 
words of a poor prieft, who has indeed little merit, but who, during 
the fifty-two years complete of his officiating among you, has 
always done all that lay in his power for religion and his country. 
My dear brethren, hear, in the name of God, the voice of reafon, 
and learn to endure what you cannot avoid. Would you then, now 
that we are forfaken by all our allies, by prolonging a difaftrous 
refiftance, facrifice with yourfelves, your wives, your children, and 
confequently your country? Ah! My dear brethren! when a 
choice is to be made between two inevitable evils, let us prefer the 
leaft. If fecurity is given you for your religion, your perfons, and 
your properties, conclude fpeedily, Hope and truft in your God, 
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Be united, and endeavour foon to procure to yourfelves peace and 
tranquillity. Antuony Tanner, Dean and Rector.” 


Muttathal, 4th May 1798. 


* Hitherto the people had been fufficiently calm; but when it was 
necefiary to come’to a final decifion, a murmur arofe on all fides, 
which foon became a general tumult, Opinions appeared more at 
variance than ever: It was the lait combat between inclination and 
neceffity, the laft convulfions of expiring detnocracy. Comparifons 
were made between wliat had been done by their anceftors in the 
caufe of liberty, and what remained fof them to do; eftimates were 
formed of the lofs to be undergone by the facrifice of a conftitution 
fanétioned by ages of peace and happinefs: the new one, of which 
the advantages could not be known, was oppofed to it: in fine, a 
parallel was drawn between the paft and the future, the certain and 
the uncertain. Some beheld in the new order of things the de- 
ftruction of all religion: others recolleéted the oath they had taken 
to die rather than fubmit to it; and the greater part faid that the 
promifes of the French, were not to be relied on. 

“ The clafhing of thefe different opinions augmented the heat of 
difcuffion. The declarations for and againft, became extremely 
noify ; and it was in vain that the moft moderate attempted to reftore 
tranquillity. Many retired from the affembly in order to give a 
_ free vent to their grief. This confufion, or rather ftorm, had already 

lafted more than an hour. Menaces were heard; drawn fabres and 
charged mufkets were prepared to {hed the blood of an affembly of 
brothers. 

“ The people furrounded with foreign enemies, feemed to fpare 
them the trouble of their deftruction, and determined to be their 
own executioners. At length the canon Schueller, a man efteemed 
by the people on account of his virtuous and irreproachable con- 
duct, afcended the tribune. Every one immediately uncovered, 
according to the cuftom of the country, when an ecclefiaftic fpeaks 
in the aflembly. By infenfible degrees filence was reftored, and 
Schueller took advantage of it to: utter with dignity, but with 
‘a broken and forrowful voice, the following fentences: “ My dear 
fellow-citizens !_ If ever fraternal concord and fober recolle¢tion 
were neceflary, they are certainly fo at the prefent moment. The | 
queftion now to be difcuffed is not which of two conttitutions is the. 
beft, but whether we are to choofe peace or war? You know your 
fituation; you know that courage and bravery can no longer do 
any thing towards faving our conftitution: we want hands, and 
confequently a longer deience is become impoffible. Thefe were 
the reafons which yefterday induced you of your own accord to 
fpeak of a capitulation. The general in chief of the French army 
gives you one’ which is honourable to yourfelves, and fecures you 
religion and property. You fay that you have fworn to die rather 
than accept the conftitution! Far be it from me to exhort you to 
perjury! But when you took this oath, you were of opinion = 
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religion would be endangered by it: if then the capitulation makes 
you fecure on this head, the motive of your oath no longer exifting, 
the oath itfelf ought to be regarded as null and unbinding. You 
may then accept the conftitution without remorfe of confcience. 

You further affert that no faith ought to be given to the promifes 
of the French. Are you confiftent in holding this language? Do 
you not at this very moment give them the greateft proof of confi- 
dence, fince upon the faith of their word of honour you are af- 
fembled here to deliberate on the fate of your country, whilft your 
frontiers on all fides are defencelefs, and your cannon and ammuni- 
tion under the feeble guard of a few men, might be taken from you 
in an inftant if the French were defirous of doing fo? If you grant 
them fo much confidence at a time when they are ftill your ene- 
mies, and are at your gates, why fhould you withheld it from 
them when they fhall be at a diftance, and become your friends ? 

“ We have but a few hours of fufpenfion of arms remaining, 
let us not employ them in idle quarrels and uielefs difcuflion. 
Let us be wife and moderate. If you prefer war, lofe no time, fly 
to your pofts and defend your country: but if on the contrary, you 
with to put a ftop to the effufion of blood; if you mean to confent 
to a capitulation which protects your religion, perfons, and proper- 
ties,do not delay to make known this intention to the French gene- 
ral, that hoftilities may continue fafpended, and that fathers may 
be reftored to their children, children to their fathers, and hufbands 
to their defpairing wives. May God Almighty illuminate you, and 
fend his blefiing on your refolutions ! Whilit Schueller was {peaking, 
he was thrice interrupted by the murmurs of the people, and thrice 
defired to go on with his difcourfe. At length the ftorm fubfided, 
and filence was reftored. His propofals were littened to with at- 
tention: the vote was put upon the effential object, and the capitu- 
lation was adopted by a very great majority. About a hundred 
men only oppofed the meafure. They then proceeded to the nomi- 
nation of four deputies to be fent on the next day to general Schaw- 
enburgh. A committee was appointed to regulate the other 
interefts.” 

The Tranflator has affixed to the work of Mr. Zfchokke, a 
fupplement, in which he has given a fketch of the events 
which have taken place in Switzerland, to the 27th of March 
1803. The tranflation is remarkably well executed. We 
have, however, obferved one or two inftances in which the 
purity of our language is debafed by the admiflion of Gallic 
words, fuch as ingutetude and indeflinétible; and we mutt 
confefs our utter afionifhment to find, in any work of the able 
tranflator of this volume, the awkward adverb difficultly. 
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Art. IX. The Political and Confidential Correfpondence of Lewis 
the Sixteenth, with Obfercations on each Letter. By Helen Maria 
Williams. 3 Vols. Svo. pp. 975. Robinfon; 1803. price 1/. 1s. 


€ te: title page of this interefting work, prefents a talifman 
of fafcination to the public. To the Correfpondence of 
Lewis the Sixteenth, who can remain indifferent or incurious / 
Of the many who open thefe letters with eager expectation, 
thofe only will fail to derive gratification who have not re- 
ceived conviction of their authenticity. It is to be regretted, 
that no pofitive documents have given to this publication a 
legitimate ftamp of authority, fuch as might have ulenced the 
cavils of fcepticifm, and repelled the fuggeftions of fufpicion. 
In the preface, it is ftated by the tranflatrefs, that the prefent 
volumes form but a part of the late king’s correfpondence ; 
that they were feleéted by fome of his faithful friends, and 
deftined for the prefs as a folemn act of juftice to the un- 
fortunate Monarch’s memory. We are informed, that the 
object of the French editors in their intended publication, was 
to fcatter a few flowers over the tomb of a Prince, the friend 
of mankind, whole Apotheofis would be one day made by 
future generations ! The materials for this monument, to the 
glory of Lewis the Sixteenth had been fometime prepared. 
The caufes of delay in the French editor Mifs Williams leaves 
us to guefs; nor does fhe think proper to explain the means 
by which the manufcript volumes fell into her hands, though 
furely few things could be lefs in the ordinary fuccefiion of 
events, than that Mifs Williams, the avowed advocate of the 
revolation, fhould have been the agent feleéted by the ador- 
ing friends of Lewis the Sixteenth, for the publication of a 
correfpondence which was to entitle their lamented prince to 
the honours of an Apotheofis from pofterity. Whether our 
fair countrywoman imagines that curiofity fleeps entranced by 
fome potent fpell, or whether, as is perhaps more probable, 
the Cerberian vigilance of the French police fleeps no more; 
certain it is, that fhe has enveloped her chara¢ter of editor in 
a Capuchinal garb of myftery, that invites obfervation, and 
provokes conjecture. Mifs Williams is however at fome pains 
to remove the prejudices which might exift againft the au- 
thenticity of her literary protegee. She quotes the French 
editor, who had ftated that the originals were depofited in the 
hands of a perfonage, who would think it a pleafure and a duty 
to communicate them to fuch as were curiops or incredulous. 
This fiatement fhe avers is tue—— 
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“ But, independently (fhe adds) of this external proof, which is 
conclufive to thofe who are acquainted with the hand-writing of the 
late king, fuch meafures have been taken as appeared to me fully 
fatisfa¢tory to arrive at the greateft fupplementary proof, by con- 
{ulting fuch perfons as were moft likely to be informed on the fub- 
ject. The proofs which I have obtained from men who now fill high 
cflices under the republic, and from others who exercifed the 
higheft fun¢tions under Lewis the Sixteenth, leave no doubt what- 
ever with refpect to the authenticity of thofe papers, that they are 
the genuine produétion of Lewis the Sixteenth.” 


We have then no evidence that does not reft on her own per- 
fonal teftimony ; but in addition to this prefumptive proof, 
which as it wholly depends on the judgment of one individual, 
can fearcely be deemed conclufive, we have a certain internal 
mark of truth, an impreffion of reality, an individuality of ftyle 
and fentiment, and an occafional epanchement of: the heart, 
which infenfibly banifh diftruft and infpire confidence. Some 
of the early letters in the firft volume are of fo remote a date as 
1774, the golden days of Lewis the Sixteenth, when he partici- 
pated in the enthufiafm of the count de St. Germain, his minifter 
in the war department ; approved the patriotic reforms of Tur- 
got, who afpired to the glory of regenerating France, and in- 
yoked to his adiminiftration the beneficent {pirit of Maletherbes, 
who prefided at the fame bureau from whence the Lettres de 
Cachets had been fo often iffued, but prefided as an angel of 
mercy. To this amiable minifter, Lewis appears to have been 
fincerely attached; and while he ftigmatized the intrepid 
zeal of Turgot, in the grand work of national reformation, as 
pertinacious and auftere; while he yielded apparently with little 
reluGtance to the clamours of the court, and the {folicitations 
of his favourite Maurépas, againft the common cenfor ; in- 
flexible in the profecution of that plan which he conceived to 
be effential to the public good, he lamented the confequent 
refignation of Malefherbes, and even complains of the un- 
kindnefs of the defertion : 


“ Your obftinacy, my dear Malefherbes, affects me fingularly. 
Sully did not forfake Henry the Fourth when that prince itood in 
need of his talents; you are, permit me to tell you, fomewhat an 
egotift in your virtue. Since, however, you are determined to with- 
draw yourfelf, I confent.—Go then, and travel, fince you with to fee 
other countries than that which regrets you, and which you could 
have rendered happy. At your return, come and fee me as for- 
merly, and let us refume the fame intimacy in our intercourfe. My 
countenance will be no more changed than my heart; and, as o r 
reciprocal fentiments are only thofe of coteal efieem, we fhali not 
ftand in need of reconciliation.” 

In the obfervations fubjoined to this and a former letter on 
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the fubje& of Turgot’s difmiffion, Mifs Williams animadverts 
with fomewhat of unfeatonable feverity on the facility with 
which the king was perfuaded to part from his reforming 
muinifter. With all our veneration for the talents and virtues 
of Turgot, we cannot but difcover that his manners had in 
them an unconciliatory har{fhnefs, which muft have been offen- 
five to a young fovereign furrounded by flatterers, and unufed 
to fincerity. When we confider that Turgot was accuftomed 
to reprefent to his mafter, that France was without a conftitu- 
tion; when we find him alarming every old Gallican pre- 
judice by an avowed predilection for the Englifh fyftem, and 
promulgating doétrines no lefs invidious to the courtiers than 
ungracious to their prince, we conftantly wonder that Lewis 
did not refift the powerful confederacy of the privileged orders 
again{ft a aninifter who had only his efteem. In the fubfe- 
quent difmiflal of the count de St. Germain he appears to 
have made a painful facrifice of his feelings to the habitual 
afcendance of his Mentor, Maurépas, and to the principle which 
that minifter had impreffed on his mind, asa duty of tubmitting 
tu the decifions of a majority of his council: “ Je dois quoi- 
que roi faire ceder mon opinion a celle de la majorité, et jai 
figné ; Lam obliged, although a king, to yield my own opinion 
to that of the majority, and [ have tigned.” In the letter to 
M. de Forbonois the king ditplays an accurate knowledge 
of national fubjects, and a well-founded diftruft of the finan- 
cial fehemes which had impofed on his minifters and the 
public; he deprecates the ruinous expedients of loans, taxes, 
and bankruptcy; he contrafis with thefe bafelefs fpecula- 
tions, the fame policy and falutary refources of Sully : “ T am 
no longer furprized (adds he) that my ancettor, the great 
Henry, obtained from the fervices of this excellent minifter 
the affections of the French: Henry was adored, and yet [ 
dare affirm that he did not love his people with a more tender 
attachment then that which I bear towards my fubjects. M. 
de Forbonois thall be to me what Sully was in the age of 
Henry!” The ttate of France was at this time too defperate 
to be reftored by any remedy within the known political 
arcana. ‘The ever-celebrated year 1789 arrived, when the re- 
volution was defiined to commence. Lewis, who appears to 
have been convinced of* the inutility of refiftance, fuffered 
himfelf to be carried along with the current he was unable to 
fiem. ‘To the abolition of tithes, and the ancient privileges 
of the nobility, he expreffes, in a letter to the archbifhiop of 
Arles, the mott decided repugnance. The following extract 
from a letter to his brother develops the complicated perplex- 
ities of his fituation.— 
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“ To the Count D’Artors. 
“ My Brother, 

“ You complain; and your letter, in which refpect and fraternal 
affection appear to guide the pen, contains reproaches, which you 
think well founded. You talk of courage, of refiftance to the pro- 
jects of factious men, of fovereign will.... My brother, you are not 
a king !—Heaven, in placing me on the throne, gave me a feeling 
heart, and the fentiments of a good father. All Frenchmen are 
my children, and { am the common father of the great family con- 
fided to my care. Hatred and ingratitude dre armed again{ft me: 
but their eyes are dimmed; their judgment is bewildered ; the re- 
volutionary torrent has dizzied every brain! the people believe 
they maintain the interefts of their own caufe; and I fhould be re- 
duced to the neceflity of defending myfelf alone. I might indeed 
give the fignal of combat: but how horrible a combat! and how 
more horrible a victory 

lt is impoffible to read this appeal to his brother’s candour 
and humanity, without emotions of tenderneis and commife-, 
ration for this ill-fated prince, the victim of two conflicting par- 
tics, alternately betrayed by friends and aflailed by foes, and 
vainly ftruggling with his perverfe deftiny. Placed in cireum- 
fiances the moft difficult, at a crifis in the affairs of men fuch 
as had never before exitted, his evil genius was every where 
predominant: by his correfpondence, which exhibits all the 
fluctuations of a mind ever vibrating between confidence and 
doubt, hope and fear, he appears to have often withtiood the 
pernicious counfels of his own family, and to have determined 
to fiand or fall with that contftitution to which he had pledged 
his protection. This refolution, it is however obvious, refulted 
from fentiments of humanity, not from principles of patriot- 
iim: Lewis was not of a nature to have adventured volunta- 
rily on a revolution—his timidity fhrunk from the innovations 
luggefted by Turgot, all his prejudices, all his habitudes mu- 
tinied at the daring encroachinents of the National Affembly. 
His conceflions were made from conicientious motives to 
avert evil, not to produce good. 

From his birth deftined to abfolute fovereignty, the inheri- 
tance tranfinitted by his ancetiors, it was natural that Lewis 
thould regard with more veneration and complacency the 
iacred authority of his fathers, than the name of Liberty, the 
new, and to him the unknown, divinity, whofe power. was be- 
come the idolatry of what he thought the deluded people. 
Far thea from ¢onfidering the furrender of ancient privileges 
as an act of duty, he views it as a facrifice to expedience, 
whieh he juftifies with his family on the piea of necefity. 
Contidmg in the attach:nent of the French nation, he fome- 
tines aflwres higatelf of a final trimmph over his adverfaries ; 
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yetin a letter to the Count d’Artois, whofe emigration he had 
difapproved, he gives this charge with equal energy and pathos: 
“ Oh! repeat often to thofe Frenchmen who are aflembled 
againft my wifhes, againft my orders, on the banks of the 
Rhine, that I have lott all hope; that it is impoffible for me 
to fubdue the hydra of difcord, conciliate men’s minds, and 
re-eftablifh internal peace ; but that amidft the great dangers 
with which I am furrounded there ftill remains for me one 
refource, that of knowing how to die.” Perhaps Lewis never 
appears more amiable than in this anfwer to M. de Bouillé, 
who had with fome juftice reproached himfe}f with the mif- 
carriage of the fatal expedition to Montmidi: “You have 
done your duty, Sir; ceafe to accufe yourfelf: and yet I can 
conceive your affliction. You have rifked every thing for me, 
and haveenot fucceeded. Deftiny oppofed my projects, and 
yours: fatal circumfiances palfied my will, your courage, and 
rendered null your preparations. I do not murmur againf 
Providence; fuccefs, | know, depended on myfelf: but he mut 
have an atrocious mind, who could have fhed the blood of his 
{ubjects, and by making refiftance have caufed a civil war in 
France. Thofe ideas rent my bofoin, and all my refolutions 
vanitfhed : to fueceed, I mutt have had the heart of Nero, and 
the foul of Caligula. Receive, Sir, my thanks: why have I 
not the power to teftify to you al! my gratitude?” In the 
eourfe of the correfpondence we learn that overtures were 
made to the king by the leaders of the Gironde, to which he 
was difpofed to liften; but which, from the fatal indecifion 
inherent in his chara¢ier, he did not accept. It is curious to 
obferve in his eftimate of the political talents at that time con- 
federated in Paris, a firiking coincidence of fentiment with 
Madame Roland, who, though devoted to the caufe of liberty, 
acknowledged that none of its champions were worthy to be 
its chief. “ We have,” fays Madame Roland, “ men of wit, 
— people of talent, but one great comprehenfive mind, one 
uminous genius formed for pre-eminence, and fitted for cop- 
trol, has not arifen among us.” “ There are,” fays Lewis, 
“ fome fine {peakers, but men without conduct or genius, and 
ineapable of acting: Condorcet has his head ftuffed with de- 
moniirations and problems; it is not theory we want, but 
active experience. Vergniaud has not fufficient coolnefs for 
the cabinet.” 

As the crifis of his fate approaches, the charaéter of Lewis 
rifes, and the energy and elevation of his fentiments are pour- 
ed forth in ansrvous firain of manly eloquence. After the 
atrocious outrages of the tenth of Augutt, when compelled to 
implore of ihe National Affembly an afylum+ for his family, 
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he complains with calmnefs, and folicits with dignity. He 
concludes with a declaration of amnefty, “May the evil al- 
ready perpetrated be buried in oblivion, and may peace arife 
from the afhes of the palace of my fathers.” 

Lewis was now on the brink of that cataftrophe which ter- 
minated his life and reign. The following letter was addreis- 
ed to his brother, but never reached him :— 

“ Auguft 12, 1792, Seven in the Morning. 
“ My Brother, 

“ T am no longer king! the public voice will make known to 
you the moft cruel cataftrophe.—I am the moft unfortunate of huf- 
bands, and of fathers!—I am the victim of my own goodnefs, of 
fear, of hope :—it is an impenetrable myftery of iniquity! They 
have bereaved me of every thing: they have maffacred my faithful 
fubjects. I have been decoyed by ftratagem far from my palace; 
and they now accufe me! I am a captive; they drag me to 
prifon, and the queen, my children, and madame Elizabeth, thare 
iny fad fate! I can no longer doubt that I am &n objeét odious in 
the eyes of the French, led aftray by prejudice.—This is the ftroke 
which is moft infupportable. My brother! but a little while, and I 
fhall exift no longer: Remember to avenge my memory, by publifh- 
ing how much I loved this ungrateful people. Recal one day to 
their remembrance the wrongs they have done me, and tell them I 
forgave them.—Adieu, my brother! for the laft time!” 

In addition to the letters furnifhed by the French editors, 
Mifs Williams has annexed three ‘upplementary letters, two 
of which are from the king to the Tietest de Breteuil, and 
the king of Pruffia; the third from the king’s brother to the 
baron. Thefe letters, in her opinion, contain unequivocal 
proots that Lewis the Sixteenth, notwithftanding his repeated 
declarations and oaths to jupport the principles of the revolu- 
tion, and the conftitution, was guilty of the charge imputed to 
him, that of /abouring to fubvert both. In the letter to the 
Baron de Breteuil, who was at that time his fecret agent at 
the court of Vienna, Lewis invefis him with full power to treat 
in his name with the refpective fovereigns in his intereft. He 
adds, that the great end in view is the eftablifhment of his 
lawfal authority, and the happinefs of his people. The date 
of this paper is November, 1790. In the letter addreffed to 
the king of Pruffia, which is dated November, 1791, Lewis 
claims the friendfhip which he had been taught to expect from 
his Pruflian Majefiy, adverts to the difpofitions manifefted by 
the factions to deftroy even the remains of the monarchy, and 
announces his application to the courts of Madrid, Vienna, 
Stockholm, and Peterfburgh: to thefe he obferves, he has 
fuggetted the idea of a congrefs of the principal powers of 
Europe, fupported by an armed force, in order to axreft the 
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eourfe of faétion in France, to promote the eftablifhment of a 
better order of things, and to prevent the contagion which 
raged in one country from fpreading to the other ftates of 
Europe. If these letters be received as genuine, and they are, 
like the preceding, to be received on the fingle teftimony of 
the tranilatrefs, it certainly will appear that Lewis had autho- 
rized a fecret negotiation in his own behalf with feveral diftin- 
guifhed courts of Europe: that he adopted this meafure with 
hefitation and reluctance it is fairly prefumable from his de- 
cided difapprobation of the conduct of the emigrant prinees, 
and his regrets at their hoftile afpeét on the French frontiers, 
Nor can we fubferibe to the juftice of Mifs Williams’s remark, 
that by the re-ettablifhment of his lawful authority the unfor- 
- tunate monarch meant the defiruction of whatever had been 
effected fince the meeting of the States-General, that is, a 
complete counter-revolution. After reading his letters to his 
brother, we cannot but regard his application to the European 
courts as a meafure to which he was impelled by the popular 
tumult that ftill fubfifted,—by the pernicious counfels of his 
immediate friends and adherents, and his apprehenfion that 
he revolutionary torrent would continue to roll on with un- 

abated impetuofity till it had {wept away every veftige of mo- 
narchy, and involved even the exifting conftitution in the uni- 
verfal wreck of ages. We are offering not the apothcofis, but 
the apology of this ill-fated prince: we contend not that he 
loved the wra of 1789, but that he loved France, and was in- 
capable of deliberately forming a conf{piracy againft the new 
charter which he had fubfcribed: what he wrote was wrung 
from him by hard neceility, that is, by the perfuafion that no 
other means remained for refioring order and tranquillity. — 
The remainder of this work is compofed of detached pieces :— 
a letter from Lewis the Sixteenth on the education of the 
dauphin—mifcellaneous maxims and reflexions—thoughts, ex- 
tracted from the works of Staniflaus, king of Poland—and 
fome marginal notes on a memorial of Turgot, which evince 
that Lewis poflefied confiderable political information, and no 
{mall portion of political fagacity. Mifs Williams has fub- 
joined obfervations to each letter, moft of which might in 
our opinion have been judicioufly exchanged for a clavis 
hiftorica, connecting the different intervals of the correfpond- 
ence, and epitomizing the moft important events prior and 
fubfequent to the revolution, The information contained in 
thefe annotations is too fcanty and infignificant to be ufeful 
to any clafs of readers: the tranflation is executed with {pirit, 
fidelity, and elegance ; the preface reminded us of the pleafure 
we 
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we had received from fome of Mifs Williams’s former pro- 
ductions. We were pleafed with the following beautiful 
and original illuftration of a fentiment which almott every one 
in the perufal of ancient hiftory has experienced—a reftlefs 
defire to penetrate to the domeftic threfhold, the fecret cham- 
ber of celebrated pertonages: “ We fee them,” fays Mifs Wil- 
liams, “ like diftant fiars, lighting up the darknefs which covers 
remote times, and wifh for a mental telefcope capable of 
piercing the gloom of ages, through which their beams pafS 
before they reach us.” 








Art. X. The Subjtance of a Speech intended to have been fpoken in 
the Houfe of Lords, Nov. 22, 1803, by R. Watfon, Lord Bithop 
of Landaff. 8vo. pp. 46. price 1s. Gd. 1803. Second Edition. 
Cadel and Davies. 


M ONG the many patriotic effufions which the threatened 
d invafion has produced, none will be perufed with more 
fatisfaction than the pamphlet before us. The life of the bi- 
fhop of Landaff has been eminently ufeful to the interefts of 
literature and fcience. The theological ftudent, and the tyro 
in chemiftry, are under very great obligations to his lordthip 
for his “ Tracts,” and his “ Effays,” which have contributed 
more than almoft any other publications to the advancement 
of thefe departments of ufeful and important knowledge.— 
The public, who are fully apprized of the zeal which this wor- 
thy prelate has ever fhown in warding»off the infidel attacks 
made againtt our holy religion, and who know with what at- 
tention he has watched over his own diocefe, will perhaps an- 
ticipate the fervour of his zeal when directed againit an enemy 
who threatens to fubvertevery thing which we value as Britons 
and as Chriftians. It was not to be expected that when the 
whole nation was in arms, when every man was contending 
who fhould ftand moft forward in pS ka of their native 
country, that the Bifhop of Landaff could remain a “ carelefs, 
cold, or timid fpectator of the common danger.” His lord- 
fhip, however, isnot contented with mere declamation on the 
national danger, and exhortations on the neceflity of effectual 
defence; he has brought forward four great plans, which he 
conceives, if carried into effect, would be of the laft importance 
in promoting the falvation of the United Kingdoms. Thefe 
plans it is our duty to lay before the public, with fuch obferva- 
tions as they naturaily fuggett. 

His firft regards a military foree, by which he would have all 
our young men taught the ufe of arms. He aflumes that fifty 
thoufiund of thofe who attain to the age of feventeen may ea 
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fucceeding year be trained to ftrict military difcipline without 

iving any fenfible interruption to the induftry of the country, 
Each clats are, according to this plan, to be regularly exerciied 
a certain number of days annually for fix years, that is from 
the age of feventeen to twenty-three. And in the feventh 
year the firft fifty thoufand are to be difmified as emeriti from 
further attendance, except an actual invafion fhould render 
their fervices necefiary. 

Toa plan of this kind we fhould heartily with fuccefs, could 
we bring ourfelves to believe that the miniftry would adopt it. 
We have been reproached by our enemies as indifferent to 
military glory, as being fo completely abforbed with a love of 
gain as'to confider no facrifice too great for the attainment 
of this “ one thing needful.” The event of the prefent con- 
teft will, we truft, flew that however we may be attached to 
commercial projects, yet that our regard to our country is ftill 
greater, and that hereafter our citizens will be armed foldiers, 
ready to punith the temerity of any foe who fhall invade, or 
threaten to invade, our coaits. 

The Bithop’s fecond plan comprehends the payment of the 
greater part of the national debt, by a tax upon all the pro- 
perty of each individual. We are far from thinking this 
icheme fo perfectly practicable as his lordthip fuppofes. It is 
utterly impoffible to come at the knowledge of every man’s 
property; and a very large proportion of that property in this 
kingdom does not confiit in money or in land, but in that fort 
of ftock and moveables which would be no value to a nation 
unlefs purchafers of them could be found. But when fo large 
a number become fellers, where can we look for the buyers? 
Wealfo totally object to the principle which his lord{hip ai- 
fumes as a felf-evident propofition, namety, that a man of ten 
pounds a year is as able to pay ten fhillings annually as a man 
with an income of five hundred pounds is to pay twenty-five 
pounds. Nor are we ready to denominate bread a lurury be- 
caufe there are Indians who feed on the bark of ‘trees. We 
agree, however, with his lordthip that the magnitude of the 
debt is the moft alarming evil that we have to fear, and with 
that we could admit the praéticability of his fcheme for annihi- 
lating it. In common with every lover of his country we 
tremble at the danger to which we are expofed, but we have 
feen no plan which is likely to avert it, without the profpeét of 
a more continued peace than Enrope has for the laft century 
enjoyed. ‘The finking fund, aided by the national f{pirit of en- 
terprife and indutiry, would, with peace, iave us from a general 
bankruptcy, but without permanent peace the fafety and pro!- 
perity of thefe realms cannot be relied on. 
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The next plan fuggefted by the Bifhop of Landaff relates to 
the Catholics of Ireland, whofe good will he conceives ought 
to be conciliated. Indeed it is a fubje¢ct of deep and poignant 
regret that fome mode of fatisfying their claims and realizing 
their hopes had not long fince been adopted. His lordfhip, 
without going into the queftion of eneral emancipation, urges 
the propriety of paying the Catholic clergy from the national 
funds : 

“ Juftice, I think,” fays he, “ may he done to the catholics with- 
out injuftice being done to the proteftants. The proteftant clergy 
may continue to poffefs the tithes of the country, and the catholic 
clergy may be provided for from the public exchequer of the em- 
pire. I fee no danger which would arife to the eftablithed church 
irom fome fuch arrangement as this, and it would probably be at- 
tended with the greateft advantage to the ftate. We think the 
catholics to be in an error; they think the fame of us: both ought 
to reflect that every error is not a criminal error, and their error is 
the greateft who moft err againft chriftian charity. 

“ If any one fhould contend that this is not the time for govern- 
ment to make conceffions to Ireland, I with him to confider whether 
there is any time in which it is improper for either individuals or 
nations to do juftice, any feafon improper for extinguifhing ani- 
mojity, any occafion more fuitable than the prefent for putting an 
end to heart burnings and internal difcontent. I fhould be as 
averfe as any man from making conceffions to an enemy invading 
the country, but I would do much to gain a cordial friend to affift me 
in driving him back; and fuch a friend I am confident Ireland will 
become.” ' 

Were this liberal policy, this foundation of future good-will 
adopted, the union which has been eftablifhed might be pro- 
ductive of the moft beneficial effeéts to all parties in both 
iflands ; the inhabitants of the one would vie with thofe of 
the other in manifeftations of true loyalty—in defending the 
rights and independence of the whole, and in repelling any 
hoftile attacks that might be made againft their peace and 
commercial interefts. The widely-extended dominion of 
France is perhaps an evil ferioufly to be deprecated by the 
powers of Europe; but if the Britifh and the Irifh ain D by 
the wifdom and liberal policy of government be brought to act 
as one, having only acommon cauie, we might, under Provi- 
dence, defy the projects of Gallic ambition, and, as far as re. 
{pected our own iflands, we might be able to fay, “ thus far 
fhalt thou come and no further.” 

The laft plan mentioned in this able pamphlet regards the 
Diffenters of Engiand, for whofe fake the author wifhes that the 
Teft and Corporation Acts might be repealed, 
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“ As a mean of combining together in the cords of mutual 
amity and confidence, the whole ftrength and {pirit of the country. 
Jam far from infinuating that the diffenters want to be bribed to their 
duty by the repeal of the Teft Act; no, my Lords, churchmen and dif- 
fenters of every denomination, are equally zealous in the common 
caufe—they feem to me to emulate the patriotifm of the patricians 
and plebeians at Rome; who, for five hundred years, waged an 
eternal war of words about their refpetive rights, claims, oppref- 
fions, privileges—but when their country was in danger, when an 
enemy invaded their territory, they laid afide their diiputes; their 
only contention then was, which of them could thow the greatett 
courage in repulfing the enemy of them both.” 

Handfome as this compliment is, yet the conduc and zeal 
of the diffenters feem to warrant his Lordihip in the applica- 
tion of it. If we may judge from the number of difcourfes 
which their minifters have publifhed on the threatened inva- 
fion, and from the proportion of diffenters to be found 
among the volunteers, there is reafon to believe that they 
have not beeu wanting in duty to their fovereign, and in love 
to their country. To the honour of multitudes among them, 
let it be recorded that they have taken upon themfelves an 
awful refponfibility ; they have accepted His Majetty’s com- 
miffion, though every man by fo doing has rendered himfelf 
liable to the moft cruel penalties. Such condud will not 
only infure them indemnity, but we may hope with the Bifhop 
of Landaff, that it will entitle them to a repeal of thofe aés, 
the {pirit of which is to feparate them from their brethren of 
the eftablifhed church. We truft, however, that they will 
act coufifiently with themfelves, and never urge their claims 
during a feafon of national danger. 

Towards the conclufion of this fpeech, the Bifhop enters 
into a vindication of the prefent war, on the principle of 
checking the ambitious projects of France; but having given 
fo full an account of the other parts of the work, we cannot 
detail his Lordfhip’s arguments on this point, nor indulge in 
further extracts, which eminently difplay his animation, when 
contemplating the dangers of a fuccefsful invafion. 








Arr. XI. The Parallel between England and Carthage, and between 
France and Rome, examined. By a Citizen of Dublin. Svo. 
pp- 47. price 1s. 6d. Murray. 

VER fince the revolution in 17809, it has been a favourite 

4 topic among the ephemeral leaders in France, to compare 
the relative fituation of England and France, with that of 
ancient Carthage and Rome, and in the ferveur of their zeal 
there 
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there have not been wanting modern Catos who have infolently 
applied to us the delenda eft Carthago. The author of this 
fpirited, and in many refpects, eloquent pamphlet, has fhown 
the futility of fuch declamations: he has examined the fubject 
and pointed out in what refpects the refemblance agrees, and 
in what it differs; and his conclufions, which are fairly drawn, 
are perfectly honourable to our nation. 

If Carthage and England be fimilar as great maritime 
powers, and enjoying extenfive foreign pofieflions, with the 
tovereignty of the fea; the political inftitutions and military 
arrangements of the former are not to be compared with thote 
of the latter. Carthage was governed by factions, and de- 
fended by mercenaries, which led to her extin¢tion. The 
government of England is formed of the whole people, and 
her conftitution defended by the children of her foil, main- 
taining by their blood the independence which the virtue of 
their fathers obtained. 

in examining how far ancient Rome can be compared with 
modern France, it is obferved among many other circum- 
tances, that, the dominion of Rome extended over the 
world. The territorial poifeflions of France are limited. The 
former had an eftablifhed conftitution, the !atter is a military 
defpotifm. Carthage and Rome contended for the empire of 
the world. The African deftroyed, there was no third power 
to enter the lifts for dominion, or for glory. But admitting, 
the vifionary pofition, that England were to fall, Europe has 
fill feveral great ftates to humble the vanity, or prefcribe a 
limit to the power of France. In little more than a century 
Carthage was utterly deftroyed. The enmity of France 
againit England has exified feveral centuries. Always a 
martial nation, always ambitious; eager to invade, yet never 
invading; fhe never had a foot of land in thefe iflands; never 
had a garrifon town, or even a military poft. Rome did nat 
expotfe herfelf to contempt by idle boafting and gafconade : 
fhe fought fingle handed againft Carthage, iupported by the 
Macedonian power. England in the wars in 1778 and 17092, 
fought the fleets of the whole maritime world. 

A confiderable part of this patriotic tract is taken up in 
fhowing that in the character of her conquefts, or the quantity 
of her power, France is inferior to Rome, but in the perfidiout- 
ne{s with which fhe has made treaties, and the cruelty with 
which fhe conducted her wars, fhe is equal. And towards the 
clofe of his work our author traces the defiruétion of Carthage 
to the growing fuperiority of the Roman navy. “ By tis 
fuperiority Scipio traniported his army and his fiores. He 
covered the debarkation of his troops, and fecured a retreat 
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if he had been vanquifhed.” In this furely the French will find 
no fimilarity, they who fince the month of May have been 
kept clofe prifoners by Britifh fleets, who cannot leave their 
fhores but by favour of thofe elements which no earthly 
valour can control; who with all their boafting have never 
been victorious either by fea or by land when they have con- 
tended with thofe whom they choofe to denominate the modern 
Carthaginians. 

Upon carefully perufing this pamphlet we can highly com- 
mend the fpirit and intention of the author, and at the fame 
time can allow no fmall fhare of applaufe for the manner 
and fiyle in which it is executed. W 
that every Britifh and Irith heart may feel for their country 
like this worthy Citizen of Dublin, who fhall in the following 
paflage fpeak for himéelf : 


“ The vanity of the Gaulith Conful blinds him to the fate of 
his adopted country. He is to lead the victorious legions again 
Hannibal : he is to extinguifth Carthage! He comes to Zama with 
the_pride and towering hopes of Scipio. May he not be anticipated 
in his career by the fall of Sempronius, or the defeat of Varro? 
But who are thefe coward Carthaginians? Are they the Edwards 
and the Henries ? Did they live in the days of Elizabeth! William! 
Anne? Who were thefe Carthagians, when the immortal Chatham 
wielded the energies of the British people, and proftrated French 
dominion in the duft? When did an ancient Carthaginian fit 
crowned in the Capitol, to humble and to awe the majefty of Rome? 
Did not a modern Carthaginian do this? Did not an Englifh Henry 
fit crowned in Paris, preicribing laws to haughty France? What 
has induced the fallacious hope that this {pirit is extinguifhed? 
Was it extinguifhed in Egypt? Has not Acre taught the Corfican 
that there are limitations to power and to pride? If a fingle Britith 
officer defeated his ambition, and his veterans in Syria, has he no 
apprehenfion of the accumulated heroifm of the Britith nations 
fighting for their altars and their homes? 

“ Forty thoufand veterans of the panegyrized army of Italy, funk 
before the valour of the Britith name, on the very fpot where the 
Roman eagles bafked in the fun of victory, and bore on their wings 
the triumphs of Cezfar and his fortune! Will the firft Conful fay that 
the generals of this army were men ignorant of the military art? 
Were they not felected by himfelf for their fuperior knowledge? 
Yet the veterans were vanquifhed, and twenty-one thoufand of this 
celebrated army, commanded by generals of acknowledged talents 
and experience, furrendered to twelve thoufand Britifh troops.” 
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Arr. MII. An Ejay on the Principle of Population, or a View of 
its paft and prefent Effects on Human Happinefs; with an Inquiry 
into our Profpecis refpecting the future Removal or Mitigation of 
the Evils which it eccafions. A New Edition, very much enlarged. 
By T. R. Malthus, A. M. Fellow of Jefus College Cambridge. 
4to. pp. 610. price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. Johnion. 1803. 


A Lrxoven this is called a new edition of a work pub- 
{% lithed in the year 1798, yet from its increafed fize, and 
from the different plan of treating the fubject which the 
author has now adopted, it may be regarded as one entirely 
new; as fuch we fhall confider it. The celebrity which Mr. 
Malthus obtained by his finaller volume cannot fail of infur- 
ing to this a confiderable portion of eoumg attention. While 
many moral and political writers have imagined that the 
evils neceflarily arifing from a too numerous population could 
not be felt in fociety,'till the earth were completely cultivated 
and rendered as productive as poffible ; and have accordingly 
anticipated for man, even here, future indefinite greatnefs and 
felicity, Mr. M. undertakes to fhow that the principle of 
population has in almoft every ftage of fociety been checked 
and reprefled by a great law of nature, the proportion which 
animated life bears to the means of fubfiftence. He lays it 
down, therefore, as an incontrovertible maxim, that there is 
a conftant tendency in all animated life to increafe beyond 
the nourifhment prepared for it. This pofition feems to have 
been acknowledged by the beft writers on the fubject, who, 
however, have negleéted to trace the natural and neceffary 
effects that mutt arife from it, although among thefe effeéis 
nay be reckoned a very confiderable portion of that vice and 
milery, and of that unequal diftribution of the bounties of 
nature, which it has been the unceafing object of the philan- 
throphift in all ages to correct. 

The plan which our author adopts in this inquiry, concern- 
ing the future improvement of fociety, is firfé to invettigate 
the caufes that have hitherto impeded the progrefs of mankind 
towards happinefs: and fecondly to examine the probability 
of the total or partial removal of thefe caufes in future. And 
the main doctrine which he means to illuftrate and defend is 
i, That population is neceflarily limited by the means of fub- 
liftence, and 2, That it invariably increafes where the means 
of fubfiftence increafe, unlefs prevented by the operation of 
powertul checks. 

To prove that population has a conftant tendency to in- 
create beyond the means of fubfiftence, Mr. M. fhows that 
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population under certain circumftances would double itfelf in 
twenty-five years, and fo continue increafing according to 
the law of geometrical proportion, but that the means of 
fubfiftence, under the pea aes so moft favourable to human 
indutiry, could not be made to increafe fafier than in an 
arithmetical ratio. Admitting then, that in the firft period, 
or twenty-five years, the produce of the earth were actually 
doubled, at the end of a century the effects of thefe two dif- 
ferent rates of increafe, when brought together, will be very 
firiking ; for if the prefent population of Great Britain be 
eleven millions, and the preient produce equal to the eafy 
fupport of fuch a number, in a hundred years the population 
would be one hundred and feventy-fix millions, and the 
means of fubfiftence only equal to the fupport of fifty-five 
millions, leaving a population of one hundred twenty-one 
millions totally unprovided for. Taking the whole earth 
inftead of this ifland, emigration would of courfe be ex- 
cluded, and fuppofing the prefent population equal to a 
thoufand millions, the human fpecies would increafe as the 
numbers 1, 2, 4,8, &c. and fubfiftence as 1, 2,3, 4, &c. 
fo that at the end of two centuries the population would be 
to the means of fubfiftence as two hundred and fifty-fix to 
nine; in three centuries it would be as four thoufand and 
ninety-fix to thirteen; and in two thoufand years,the difference 
would be almoft incalculable. 

Here no limits are placed to the produce of the earth, 
yet the power of population being fo much fuperior, the in- 
create of the human fpecies can only be kept down to the 
level of the means of fubfiftience by the conftant operation 
of the firong law .of neceflity, aéting as a check upon the 
greater power. 

Such is Mr. M's general ftatement, the remainder of his 
firft book and all ‘the fecond are {pent in enumerating the 
feveral checks to pepulation in different countries over the 
whole known globe, both as they now exift, and as they 
have influenced fociety in former ages. Thefe checks are 
claffed under two general heads, the preventive and the pofitize. 
The former, is peculiar to man, and arifes from thofe faculties 
which enable him to calculate diftant confequences, and to 
inquire, before he follow the bent of his inclinations, whether 
he fhall be able to fupport the offspring which he may pro- 
bably bring into the world. This, when not followed by ir- 
regular gratifications, is properly called by our author moral 
refraint. But among the pofitive checks, he enumerates un- 
wholefome occupations, fevere labour, and expofure to the 
feafons, bad nurfing of children, great and crowded pa 
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excefles of all kinds, the whole train of common difeafes, 
wars, peftilences and famine. Of the pofitive checks, thofe 
which arife from the laws of nature are called mifery, and 
thofe brought on by ourfelves are called vice, and their con- 
fequences are mifery. Hence all the checks which reprefs 
the power of population are by this theory refolvable into 
moral rejiraint, vice, and mifery. 

We know not how vice and mifery can affeét the principle 
of population:.they may, and do perpetually, deftroy their 
thoufands, but the principle of population is {till the fume ; 
and, in this view of the matter, it is to be regretted that Mr. 
M. had not been more accurate in the ufe of his terms. 
]t appears, however, to us, that the only check to the law of 
population, by which the human {pecies is prevented from 
that rapid increafe which is ever found in favourable circum- 
fiances, is the fearcity of food, or the difficulty there is in 
multiplying the means of fubfiftence in proportion to the 
natural increafe of the human race. ‘This, at leaft, ts the 
great check to which the others may in one fhape or other 
be all traced. We muft, however, follow our author who, 
with remarkable diligence, has given a very elaborate account 
of all the caufes that can well be enumerated as preventing 
the nultiplication of our fpecies. Among thofe who are leait 
civilized, are mentioned ihe inhabitants of Terra Dei Fuego ; 
Van Diemen’s Land, and New Holland: from thefe we are 
led to the American “Indians, and the natives of the iflands in 
the Sonth Sea; and we truit that a more gloomy picture of 
human nature cannot be drawn than Mr. M. has given, in 
fhowing the means to which thefe barbarous nations have re- 
courfe to keep the number of people evenly balanced witu 
the average means of fubiiitence. A variety of facts are 
adduced, which no feeling mind can contemplate without 
ientations of melancholy and horror, to ihow that the natives 
of thefe places are often vifited by famine and peftilence ; that 
not unfrequently wars of the moft cruel kind are excited, 
which end in the detiruction of whole nations, while the 
inhuman conquerors riot upon the mangled carcafes of the 
vanguifhed ; in fome caies, the treatment of women renders 

hem incapable of performing the duties of a pareat, and of 
courte the greater part of the children perifh: that in others, as 
in the Socicty Hlands, promifcuous intercourfe, and infanticide, 
are not only permitted, but encouraged, and rendered fathion- 
ubie by the example of all the higher ranks of the people; thefe 
are confidered as checks fuificient to account for the limited 
population that is found in the countries in which they are 
practiled. In anfwer to Mr. Hume’s obfervation, that the 
Vou. I. 1 permiilion 
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permiffion of infanticide generally contributes to increafe the 
population, Mr. M. fays the “ fafhion of the Eareeoie focie- 
ties, in Otaheite and the neighbouring iflands, may have made 
them an exception to this rule, and the cuftom has probably 
here a contrary tendency.” 

With this view of favage life can there be a doubt whether 
man has been improved by the progrefs of arts and civiliza- 
tion? It is certain that land will produce more in _propor- 
tion to the culture befiowed upon it; and the greateft attention 
is paid to the interefis of agriculture in thofe nations in which 
the advancement in civilization is carried farthefi, confequently 
the means of fubfiftence will be more ample, and will of 
courfe afford happinefs to a larger number of human beings. 
Indeed, as Mr. M. obferves, the only advantage in favage 
above civilized life, is the poffeflion of a greater degree of 
Jeifure by the mats of the people, which is probably over- 
balanced by greater diiadvantages : 


* Though we may compare the labour of thefe two claffes of 
human focietv, their privations and fufferings will admit of no com- 
parifon. Nothing appears to me to place this in fo firiking a point 
of view as the whole tenor of education among the ruder tribes of 
favages in America. Every thing that can contribute to teach the 
moft unmoved patience under the fevereft pains and misfortunes, 
every thing that tends to harden the heart, and narrow all the 
fources of fympathy, is moft feduloufly inculcated in the favage. 
The civilized man, on the contrary, though he may be advifed to 
bear evil with patience when it comes, is not inftru¢ted to be always 
expecting it. Other virtues are to be cailed into action befides for- 
titude. He is taught to feel for his neighbour, or even his enemy, 
in diftrefs ; to encourage and expand his focial afiections ; and in 
general, to enlarge the tphere of pleafurable emotions. The obvi- 
ous inference trom thefe two different modes of education is, 
that the civilized man hopes to enjoy, the favage expects only to 
futfer.” 

Intreating of the checks to population among the an- 
cient inhabitants of the North of Europe, Mr. M. fhows 
from a great mais of hittorical facts, that, independenily 
of inferior checks, which would concur, among the fhep- 
herds, war and famine were the principal caufes that kept 
population down to the level of their feanty means of fub- 
fifience ; and to thefe, among paftoral nations in general, are 
to be added refiraint, from inability to obtain a wife, vicious 
cuftoms with refpect to women, epidemics, and the difeafes aril- 
ing from extreme poverty. In Africa, the moft confiderable 
checks to population have been famine, and the wars which 
one nation makes upon another for the fake of fupplying 
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Europeans with flaves. But notwithftanding the ravages 
which are made upon Africa by the conftant drain of the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, occafioned by the flave-trade, the lofs of 
numbers from incefflant war, and the checks to increafe from 
vice and other caules, it appears, according to our author, that 
the population is continually pafling beyond the means of fub- 
fiftence. It may, however, be queltioned whether Mr, M. is 
not too much difpofed to view the fubjeét in this light. Mr. 
Park has aflerted that mucl® good land remains uncultivated 
in Africa: why then fhouid not the frequent recurrence of fa- 
imine, and featons of le(s general {carcity, be imputed to the ne- 
cligence of the people? If the means of fubfiftence by pro- 
per exertions of indufiry could be augmented, it feems irra- 
tional and unjuft to impute, to an increafe of population, wars 
of the moft dreadful kind, and famine, as the necefiary attend- 
ants. The fault belongs to man, not to the fyttem. 

We cannot pretend to follow Mr. M. in deferibing the 
different checks to population as they exift in the feveral na- 
tions of Afia and Europe, and which conftitute a very confi- 
derable part of the volume. Every reader will allow that he 
has {pared no pains in collecting facts for his purpofe; and 
though there is not that order in arrangement which more 
confideration might have fuggefted, yet he has done much to 
develop a fubject that has hitherto been buried in obfcurity. 
In rearing his own fyftem he has omitted no opportunity of 
bringing before the public fa¢ts and illuftrations, telected from 
approved, and in moft cafes, from the beft authorities, which 
will be ufeful in other fubjects of political arithmetic befide 
that to which they are immediately applied. 

In Atia and in Europe the checks to the increafe of popula- 
tion, though varying, in fome refpects, in every feparate nation, 
are {till more or lefs to be traced to the cautés already noticed. 
To unravel our author’s fyftem with regard to ftates highly ci- 
vilized, and in which population is carried very far, we thall 
lay before the reader what Mr. Malthus fays of the check to 
population in England : 

“ The moft curiory view of fociety in this country muft convince 
us that, throughout all ranks, the preventive check to population pre- 
vails in a coufiderable degree. Thofe among the higher claties, 
who live princ:pally in towns, often want the inclination to marry, 
from the facility with which they can indulge themelves in an il- 
licit intercourfe with the fex ; and others are deterred from marrv- 
ing by the idea of the expences that they mait retrench, and the 
pleafures of which they muft deprive themfelves, on the fuppolition 
of having a family. When the fortune is large, thefe contiac rations 
are certainly trivial; but a preventive forefight of this kind has ob- 
jects of much greater weizht for its contemplation as we go lower. 

1-2 * A man 
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‘1A man of liberal education, with an income only juft fufficient 
to enable him to affociate in the rank of gentlemen, muft feel ab- 
folutely certain, that if he marry and have a family, he thall be 
obliged, if he mix in fociety, to rank himfelf with farmers and 
tradefmen. The woman that aman of education would naturally 
nyake the object of his choice is one brought up in the fame habits 
and fentiments with himfelf, and ufed to the familiar intercourfe of 
a fociety totaily different from that to which fhe muft be reduced 
by marriage. Can a man eafily confent to place the object of his 
affection in a fituation fo difcordant, probably, to her habits and in- 
clinations? ‘Two or three fteps of deicent in fociety, particularly 
at this round of the ladder, where education ends and ignorance be- 
gins, will rot be confidered by the generality of people: as a chime- 
rical, but a real evil. If fociety be: defirable; it furely muft be free, 
equal, and re — cal fociety, . where benefits are conferred as well 
as received, and not fuch as the dependant finds with his patron, or 
the poor with the rich. 

* Thefe confiderations certainly prevent a great number in this 
rank of life from following the bent of their inclinations in an early 
attachment. Others, influenced either by a ftronger paffion, or a 
weaker judgment, difregard thefe confiderations ; and it would be 
hard indeed if the gratification of fo delightful a paffion as virtuous 
love did not fometimes more than counterbalance all its attendant 
evils. But I fear that it muft be acknowledged that the more ge- 
neral confequences of fuch marriages are rather calculated to jufiify, 
than to difappoint, the forebodings of the prudent. 

“ 'The fons of tradefmen and farmers are exhorted not to marry, and 
generally find it neceflary to comply with this advice till they are 
iettled in fome bulineis, or farm, which may enable them to fupport 
a family. ‘Thefe events may not, perhaps, occur till they are far ad- 
vanced in life. The fearcity of farms isa very general comiplaint, 
and the competitien ine very kind of butinefs is fo great, that it is not 
poilible thet all thould be fuccefsful. Among the clerks in counting 
hoeufes, and the cc re otiters ke wv allkinds of mercantile and profef- 
fional employment. it is probable that the preventive check to po- 
pulation prevails more than in any other de tesa of fociety. 

The labeure: eget eurns eighteen pence or two thillings a day, 
and lives at his eafe as a fincle pian, will befitate a little before he 
divides th: ut pittance among four or five, which feems to be not more 
than fufficient for onc. larder fare, and harder lalLour, he would 
perhaps he willing to fubmit to for the fake of living with the wo- 

man that he loves; but he mutt oe: conf{cious that, thould he have 
a large family, and any ill for tune whatever, no degree of frugality, 
no poilible exertion of his manual firength would preferve him from 
the heart-rending fenfation cf fecing his children ttarve, or of being 
obliged to the perifh for theirdupport. The love of independence 
is afentiment that furely none would with to fee eradicated, though 
the parith law of England, it muft be confefied, is a fyitem of all 
cthers the mofi calculated gradually to weaken this fentiment, and 
in the end will probably dettroy it completely. 

“ The 
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« The fervants who live in the families of the rich have reftraints 
yet ftronger to break through in venturing upon marriage. - They 
pofiefs the neceflaries and even the comforts of life almoft in as 
great plenty as their mafters: their work is eafy, and their food 
luxurious, compared with the work and food of the clafs of la- 
bourers; and their fenfe of dependence is weakened by the confcious 
power of changing their matters, if they feel themfelves offended. 
Thus comfortably jituated at prefent, what are their profpects if they 
marry ? Without knowledge, or capital, either for bufinefs or farm- 
ing, and unufed, and therefore unable, to earn a fubfiftence by daily 
labour, their only refuge feems to be a miferable alehoufe, which 
certainly otiers no very enchanting profpect of a happy evening to 
their ives. The greater number of them, theretore, deterred by this 
uninviting view of their future fituation, content themfelves with re- 
maining fingle where they are.” 

Having enumerated the feveral checks to an increafing po- 
pulation, Mr, Maithus afferts that thefe checks refult princi-’ 
pally from an infufficiency of fubfifience, in proof of which he 
refers to the rapid increafe which has invariably taken piace 
whenever, by fome fudden enlargement in the means of fub- 
littence, thefe checks have been in any confiderable degree 
removed. Such was the cate with many of the colonies from 
uncient Greece; with the Ifraelities upon their arrival in Egypt; 
and with the European fettlements in America. And the true 
reafon why an equal number of perfons will not produce an 
equal increafe in the fame time in Great Britain is, according 
to our author, the want of food, at leaft this is the moft efficient 
of the great checks to population, as is evident from the ra- 
pidity with which even old fiates recover the defolations of 
wa peftilence, famine, and the convulfions of nature, they 
being then placed in the fituation of new colonies ; and the 
effect is always anfwerable to what might be expeéted.. 

As general deduétions from this pa:t of the iubject, it is in- 
ferred that no eitimates of future population or depopulation, 
formed from any exifting rate of increafe or decreate, can be 
depended on. Inattentive to thefe principles, Sir Wm. Petty 
caiculated that in the year 1800 the city of London would 
contain 5,359,000 inhabitants, infiead of which it does not 
contain a fifth part of that number. Hence, alfo, the variation 
in different fiates between the food and the numbers iup- 
ported by it, is reftri¢ted to a limit beyond which it cannot 
pals. In every country, the population of which is not de- 
creafing, the food muit be fufhcient to fupport and continue 
the race of labourers; and countries are more or lefs populous 
according to the quantity of food which they produce, or can 
acquire, for the ule of man; and happy, according to the li- 
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berality with which this food is divided, or the quantity which 
a day’s labour will purchafe. 

In {peaking of the means made ufe of in the courfe of nature 
to bring an over-grown population to a level with the means 
of fubfittence, Mr. Malthus lays : 

“ Famine feems to be the laft, the moft dreadful refource of na- 
ture. The power of population is fo fuperior to the power in.the 
earth to produce fubfiftence fer man, that, unleis arrefted by the 
preventive check, premature death muft in fome thape or other vifit 
the human race. The vices of mankind are active and able mi- 
nifters of depopulation ; they are the precurfors in the great army 
of defiruction, and often finifh the dreadful work themfelves: but 
ihould they fuil in this war of extermination, fickly feafons, epide- 
mics, peftilence, and plague, advance in terrific array, and {weep off 
their thoufands and ten thoufands. Should fuccefs be ftill incom- 
plete, gigantic inevitable famine tialks in the rear, and with one 
mighty blow levels the population with the food of the world. 

“ Mutt it not then be acknowledged by an attentive examiner of 
the hiftories of mankind, that in every age, and in every ftate in 
which man has exifted, or does now exit, the increafe of population 
is neceflarily limited by the means of fubfifience. Population inva- 
riably increafes when the means of fubfittence increafe, unlefs pre- 
vented by powerful and obvious checks. 

“« Thefe checks, and the checks which keep the population down 
to the level of the means of fubfiftence, are, moral reftraint, vice, and 
mifery.” 

Such is the development of Mr. Malthus’s fyftem, which 
he endeavours to eftablifh with the ardour which new difco- 
very excites: but while we adinit that he has thrown confi- 
derable light on a fubject never before fo fully inveftigated, we 
cannot affent to all his propofitions. We truft that future 
inquiries will prove that be has mifiaken the ratio that mutt 
fubfitt between the increafe of population and the augmenta- 
tion of food. To admitall his theory renders the ways of Pro- 
vidence not only inferutable, but to the laft degree gloomy : 
it contradiéts, as we fhall fee in the fequel, all thofe maxims 
refpecting early marriages, and the ftrength of a country, which 
for ages patt have been confidered as felf-evident truths ; and 
it difcourages, as far as theory can counteract the tendencies of 
the natural pailions, the defire of numerous families. 

In the third book, which treats of the different fyftems or 
expedients which have been propofed or have prevailed in 
fociety, as they affect the evils arifing trom the principle of 
population, is an examination of the teveral fyftems of equa- 
lity propofed and defended by Wallace, Condorcet, and Ged- 
win, in the courfe of which he combats the arguments of thefe 
writers with confiderable acutenefs, and fhows, that however 
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pleafant their theories may be on paper, they can never bear 
the teft of practice. The fyfiem adopted by Mr. Godwin he 
admits to be the moft beautiful and engaging of any that have 
yet appeared; and the great difference between his theory 
and that of Mr. Malthus is, that according to the former al- 
mott all the vices and mifery that prevail in efvil fociety are 
to be attributed to human inftitutions. Political regulations, 
and the eftablifhed adminifiration of property, are, with him, 
ihe frultful fources of all evil, the hot-beds of all the crimes 
that degrade mankind: but Mr. M. confiders thefe as light 
and fuperficial in comparifon with thofe deeper-feated caufes 
of evil which refult from nature. According to Mr. Godwin’s 
fyfiem the world might go on increafing in population and 
approximating to real and perfect happinefs for myriads of 
ceuturies ; whereas Mr. M. contends that, admitting all Mr. 
G. aiks; that his own fy{iem of equality were fully eftablifhed, 
fifty, or even thirty years, could not elapfe before its utter de- 
firuction, from the fimple principle of population alone. 

In anfwer to an objection made by Mr. G. “ that the excefs 
of power in the principle of population, over the principle of 
fubtiftence, has never, in any patt inftance, in any quarter of 
the world, produced that total breaking up of all the fiructures 
and maxims of fociety which the Essay leads us to expect 
from it in certain cafes in future,” Mr. M. obferves that the 
reafon of thisis, that no attempt has ever been made to eftablifh 
fuch a fyftem as Mr. Godwin himfelf has deicribed ; and, in all 
the common conttitutions, the operation of the principle of po- 
pulation will ever be filent and gradual, and not different from 
what we daily fee in our own country : 

“ Other perfons,” fays he, “ befides Mr. Godwin, have imagined 
that I looked to certain periods in future, when population would 
exceed the means of fubliftence in a much greater degree than at 
prefent, and that the evils arifing from the principle of population 
were rather in contemplation than in exiftence ; but this is a total 
mifconception of the argument. Poverty, and not abfolute famine, 
is the {pecific effect of the principle of population, as I have before 
endeavoured to fhow. Many countries are now {fuffering all the 
evils that can ever be expected to flow from this principle, and 
even if we were arrived at the abfolute limit to all further in- 
creafe of produce, a point which we hall certainly never reach, I 
fhould by no means expect that thefe evils would be in any marked 
manner aggravated. The increafe of produce in moft European 
countries is fo very flow, compared with what would be required to 
fupport an unreftricted increafe of people, that the checks which are 
couftantly in action to reprefs the population to the level of a pro- 
duce increafing fo flowly, would have very little more to do in wear- 
ing it down to a produce abfolutely fiationary.” 
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On the fubject of emigration, he fays, that with any view 
of making room for an unrefiri¢ted population it is perfeétly 
inadequate, but as a partial expedient, and with a view of a 
more general cultivation and civilization, it feems proper and 
uleful ; but that it is neither the duty nor bufinets of govern- 
ment either to encourage or prevent it. 

The greater part of this volume contains difcuffions which 
are applicable to all countries, and, as far as the theory is juft, 
claims the attention of the philofopher and moralift, ag weil as 
that of all enlightened governments. The three following 
chapters relate folely to ourfelves; to the Englifh Poor Laws ; 
their Adminifiration and Defects; and to increafing Wealth 
as it affccis the Condition of the Poor. Here we meet with 
many valueble obfervations and much original reafoning. ‘The 
author contends that if the Poor Laws had never exifted in 
this country, though there might have been a few more in- 
ftances of fevere difirefs, the aggregate mails of happinets 
among the common people would have been much greater than 
it is at prefent; and that the radical defects of all fyttems of 
the kind is, that of tending to increafe population without in- 
creating the means for its fupport, and, by thus depretiing the 
condit.ou of thote that are not relieved by parifhes, to create 
more poor. 

According to the principles laid down and defended on this 
part of the tubject, it follows that the population of this coun- 
try is already too great for the means of fubfifience, and that 
every check fliould be thrown in the way to prevent the poor 
from increafing it by early marriages, or indeed by marrying 
at all, till they have every profpect of being able to fupport 
the children that may be the confequence of fuch marriages. 
With this view, in the next book Mr. M. offers a plan for the 
abolition of the Poor Laws, which, if we miftake not, will be 
abhorrent from the feelings of our readers ; but the confidence 
with which it is propoted, as a thing that mutt, at leait in prin- 
ciple, be hereafter adopted, obliges us to give the general out- 
line, with the reaions that are offered in its defence. 

Mr. M. propotes that a regulation fhould be made to pre- 
vent parith affiitance from being extended to any child born 
afier a certain fixed period ; and that none might plead igno- 
rance cf the law, he would oblige the clergy, before the folemni- 
zation of marriage, to read an addrefs to the parties, ftating 
the firong obligation on every man to fupport his own chil- 
dzen—the impropriety and immorality of marrying without a 
fair proipect of being able to do thi:—the evils which had 
refulted to the peor from ihe very inftitutions formed to affitt 
them, and the neceility there was for abandoning all fuch infti- 
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tutions. This he thinks would operate asa fair, diftinét, and 
precife notice, which without prefling hard upon individuals 
would releafe the rifing generation from that miferable and 
helplefs dependence upon the government and the rich, the 
moral and phyfical confequences of which are almoft incalcu- 
lable. At leait, fays our author, 


« After the public notice which I have propofed had been given; 
and the fyfiem of Poor Laws had ceafed with regard to the rifing 
ceneration, if any man chofe to marry, without a profpect of being 
able to fupport a family, he fhould have the moft perteét liberty fo 
to do. Though to marry in this cafe is in my opinion clearly an 
immoral act, yet it is not one which fociety can juitly take upon it- 
ielf to prevent or punifh, becaufe the punifhment provided for it by 
the laws of nature falls directly and moft feverely upon the indivi- 
dual who commits the aét, and, through him, only more remotely 
and feebly on the fociety. When Nature will govern and punih for 
us itis a very miferable ambition to with to fnatch the rod from her 
hands, and draw upon ourfeives, the odium of executioner. To 
the punifhment, therefore, of nature he fhould be left—the punith- 
ment of fevere want. He has erred in the face of a moft clear and 
precife warning, and can have no juft reaton to complain of any 
perfon but himfelf, when he feels the confequences of his error. All 
parifh affiftance thould be moft rigidly demed him ; and it the hand 
of private charity be ftretched torth in his relief, the interelis of 
humanity imperioufly require that it thould be adminiftered very 
fparingly. He fhould be taught to know that the laws of Nature, 
which are the laws of God, had doomed him and his family to ftarve 
for difobeying their repeated admonitions ; that he had no claim of 
right on fociety for the fmallett portion of food beyond that which 
his labour would fairly purchafe; and that if be and his family were 
faved from fuffering the utmoft extremities of hunger, he would owe 
it to the pity of fome kind benefactor, to whom, therefore, he ought 
to be bound by the firongeft ties of gratitude. 

“ If this fyftem were purfued, we need be under no apprehenfions 
whatever that the number of perfons in extreme want would be 
beyond the power and the will of the benevolent to fupply. The 
iphere for the exercife of private charity would, I am contident, be 
lefs than it is at prefent, and the only difficulty would be to reftrain 
the hand of benevolence from aflitting thofe in diftrets in fo liberal 
@ manner as to encourage indolence and want of forefight in 
others, 

“ With regard to illegitimate children, after the proper notice 
had been given, they fhould on no account whatever be allowed to 
have any claim to parith afliftance. If the parents defert their child, 
they ought to be made anfwerable for the crime. The infant is, 
comparatively fpeaking, of no value to the fociety, as others will im- 
mediately fupply its place: its principal value is on account of its 
being the object of one of the moft delightful paffions in human na- 
ture---parental affection; but if this value bé difregarded by yee 
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who are alone in a capacity to feel it, the fociety cannot be called 
upon to put itfelf in their place ; and has no further bufinefs in its 
protection than, in the cafe of its murder, or intentional ill treatment, 
to follow the general rules in punifhing fuch crimes; which rules, 
for the interetis of morality, it is bound to purfue, whether the ob- 
ject in the particular inftance be of value to the ftate or not. 

“ Atprefent the child is taken under the protection of the parifh, 
and generally dies, at leaft in London, within the firft year. The 
lofs to the fociety, if it be one, is the fame; but the crime is diluted 
by the number of people concerned, and the deatlypaffes as a vifita- 
tion of Providence, inftead of being confidered as the neceflary con- 
fequence of the conduct of its parents, for which they ought to be 
held refponfible to God and to fociety.” 


Notwithftanding the good intentions of the author, which 
are clearly evident in every page of the work, we are not pre- 
pared to follow him in all his plans : we hope and truft that in 
endeavouring to avoid one extreme he has fallen into its oppo- 
fite. The fyfiem of Providence with regard to the increate of 
population, feems to us not liable to fuch objections as mutt 
prefent themifelves to every feeling mind upon reading this 
and other parts of Mr. Malthus’s volume. But admitting that 
the parifh funds were fhut up from the poor, that public be- 
nevolence were reftrained by a fixed and undeviating law, no 
aét of parliament could blunt the feelings of individuals— 
private benevolence would undoubtedly be extended in pro- 
portion as public charity was withdrawn. Is there an Englith- 
man that could fee a child perifh for want without holding out 
his hand to prevent the fuffering? Adinitting, which we are 
not very ready to do, the immorality of marrying at a time 
when the pro{pect of maintaining fix children be not quite 
clear, ftill the religion, which we profefs, recommends the 
duty of forgivenefs to the offenders, and calls for the moft 
extenfive acts of benevolence towards the helplefs and unfor- 
tunate; and though we doubt not Mr. Malthus woffld en- 
deavour to reconcile his theory of population with the in- 
junctions of that religion which, from his profeffion, he is 
bound to inculcate, yet it will undoubtedly be no eafy tafk to 
perfuade the mafs of mankind that the two fyftems are at all 
reconcileable. 

Refpecting the nature of wealth, the agricultural and com- 
mercial fyfiems, and bounties on the exportation of corn, 
Mr. Malthus has given his opinion with precifion ; but, as in 
the chapters in which thefe fubjeéts are diicufied there is lefs 
of novelty than in other parts of his work, we fhall pafs on to 
the fourth book, the objects of which are highly interefting, 
as relating “to our future profpetts refpecting the removal or 
mitigation of the evils arifing from the principle of “re 
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tion.” The grand defideratum is to keep the rate of popula- 
tion to a level with the produce of the country. To effect 
this, moral reftraint is recommended as the only proper mean ; 
for fince there are, according to Mr. M. only three great 
checks, or at leaft all may be refolvable into three, namely, 
moral reftraint, vice, and mifery, it is much better that the 
check to population fhould arife from a forefight of the diffi- 
culties attending a family, and the fear of dependent poverty, 
than from the aétual pretence of want and ficknefs. 

“ Natural and moral evil,” fays our author, “feem to be the 
inftruments employed by the Deity in admonithing us to avoid any 
mode of conduct which is not fuited to our being, and will confe- 
quently injure our happinets. If we be intemperate in eating and 
drinking, we are difordered ; if we indulge the tranfports of anger, 
we feldom fail to commit atts of which we afterwards repent; if we 
nultiply too faft, we die miferably of poverty and contagious dif- 
eafes. The laws of nature in all thefe cafes are fimilar and uni- 
form; they indicate tous that we have followed thefe impulfes too 
far, fo as to ‘trench upon fome other law which equally demands at- 
tention.” 


Notwithftanding the mode of reafoning adopted by Mr. M. 
with refpect to marriage, and the danger of a too great popu- 
lation, he thinks that the paflions which impel to this end are 
not ftronger in man than they ought to be, nor could they be 
weakened or diminifhed without injuring his happinefs. 

In the chapter appropriated to a defcription “ of the effects 
which would refult to fociety from the general practice of the 
virtue of moral reftraint,’” we have an admirable picture of the 
feveral advantages to be derived from a life of chaftity till a 
fair profpeét of maintaining a family prefented itfelf. The ar- 
guments made ufe of on this occafion are for the moft part 
itrong and forcible, but whether our author could fairly intro- 
duce St. Paul’s opinion on marriage as applicable to the prefent 
fiate of fociety, fince it is well known it referred only to umes 
of public diftrefs and periecution, may well be doubted.— 
Mr. M. however, taking it for granted that he has give abun- 
dant proofs that the population of this and other countries is 
already too large for the quantity of food produced, ufes every 
argument to perfuade the youth to defer marriage till a later 
period of life, and his conclufion is perfectly adapted to his 
principles : 

“ As it appears, therefore, that it is in the power of each indivi- 
dual to avoid all the evil confequences to himfelf and fociety, refult- 
ing from the principle of population, by the practice of a virtue 
clearly di€tated to him by the light of nature, and exprefsly enjoined 
in revealed religion; and as we have reafon to think that the _— 
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cife of this virtue toa certain degree would tend to increafe rather 
than diminith individual happineds, we can have ro reafon to impeach 
the juftice of the Deity, becaufe his general laws make this virtue 
neccffary, and punifh our offences againft it by the evils attendant 
upon vice, and the pains that accompany the various forns of pre- 
mature death. A really virtuous fociety, fuch as | have fuppofed, 
would avoid thefe evils. i is the apparent object of the Creator to 
deter us from vice by the pains which accompany it, and to lead us 
to virtue by the happinefs that it produces. © This object appears to 
our conceptions to he worthy of a benevolent Creator. ‘The laws of 
nature refpecting population tend to promote this object: no impu- 
tation, therefore, on the benevolence of the Deity can be founded 
on thete laws which is not cqually applicable to any of the evils 
neceflurily incidental to an imperfect fiate of exifience.” 

The moft effectual mode of improving the condition of the 
poor is, according to Mr. M. to explain to them clearly and 
explicitly the true caute of their poverity—to make thei feel 
that a redundant population is the real fource of all their evils, 
and that they themlfelves, by early and improvident marriages, 
are the caufes of the calamities which they bewail ; to fhow 
them that the withholding of the fupplies of labour ts the 
only poftible way of really raifing its price, and that they 
themfelves, being the potieifors of tis commodity, have alone 
the power to do it. 

‘pis mode of diminithing poverty, which to Mr. M. feems 
fo perfectly clear in theory, might not be found fo fimple 
and eafy as he fufpects. Political economy is a fubject or 
branch of {cience not eafily underttood but by perfons accut- 
tomed to patient thought and moral inveftigation. 'Thofe in 
the lower ranks of fociety muft be better inttructed before they 
are capable of apprehending the truths that Mr. M. would 
inculcate ; their prejudices imbibed from earlieft infancy 
would appear in hottile array againft them. Before, therefore, 
they could be expecied to underitand the nature and caufe of 
poverty, they muft in general be better educated in_all other 
topics: but education is the effect of a better condition in 
life, and not the caufe. Another forcible objection is that the 
fyitem of reform propofed would not tend to benefit, in any 
evident degree, the individual reformed; the good arifing 
would be felt by potierity, at leaft by the rifing generation, and 
other things remaining the fame, is it to be expected that the 
iafs of the people would be ready to facrifice perfonal and 
prefent pleafures for the fake of promoting general and future 
good? 

With thefe views we applaud, and fo will every virtuous 
inind, the zeal which Mr. M. fhows in recommending the dif- 
tugion of knowsedge among the poor; and we are nae | to 
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admit that nothing would fo powerfully contribute to the ad- 
vancement of rational freedom as a thorough knowledge, 
senerally circulated, of the principal caufe of poverty ; and: 
that the ignorance of this caufe, and the natural confequences 
of ignorance, form at prefent one of the chief obftacles to its 
progrefs. The habit that the lower claffes have of attributing 
the caufe of diftrefs to their rulers, appears to Mr. M. to be the 
guardian {pirit of defpotifm : 

« It affords to the tyrant the fatal and unanfwerable plea of ne- 
ceflity: it is the reafon that every free government tends conftantly 
to its deftruction, and that its appointed yuardians become daily lets 
jealous of the encroachments of power: it is the reafon that fo. 
inany noble efforts m the caufe of freedom have failed, and that al- 
mot every revolution, after long and painful facrifices, has termi- 
nated ina military defpotifm. While any diffatistied man of talents 
has power to perfuade the lower clafies of people that all their 
poverty and ditirefs arife folely from the iniquity of the government, 
though perhaps the greateft part of what they {uffer is totally uncon- 
nected with this caule, it is evident that the feeds of freth difcontents 
and treth revolutions are continually fowing. When an eitablifhed 
government has been deftroyed, finding that their poverty is not 
ramoved, their refentment naturally falls upon the fucceflors to 
power; and when thefe have been immolated without producing the 
delired effeét, other facrifices are called for, and fo without end. 
Are we furprifed that under fuch circumitances the majority of well- 
diipofed people, finding that a government with proper reftriétions 
was unable to fupport itfelf againft the revolutionary fpirit, and 
weary and exhaufted with perpetual change, to which they could fee 
noend, thould give up the ftruggle in deipair, and throw themfelves 
into the arms of the firft power which could afford them prote¢tion 
agalnft the horrors of anarchy !” 

Hence our author, who profeffes himfelf a friend to free- 
dom, and an enemy to large fianding armies, is compelled to 
acknowledge that without the aid of the military the diftreffes 
of the people during the late fearcities, encouraged by the 
ignorance and folly of many among the higher clafles, might 
have driven them to commit the moft dreadful outrages, and 
ultimately to involve the country in all the horrors of famine. 
Hence alfo he aflerts that the circulation of Paine’s Rights of 
Man has done great mifchief among the lower and middling 
clafles of people in this country, not becaufe man is without 
lights, or that thefe rights ought not to be known, but becaufe 
Mr, Paine has fallen into fome fundamental errors refpecting 
ihe principles of government, and in, many important points 
has thown himfelf totally unacquainted with the ftru€ture of 
fociety, and the different moral effects to be expected from the 
phyfical difference between this country and America. And 
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“ Nothing would fo effectually counteraét the mifchiefs occafioned 
by Mr. Paine’s Rights of Man, as a general knowledge of the real 
rights of Man. What thefe rights are, it is not my bufinefs at pre- 
fent to explain; but there is one right, which man has generally 
been thought to pofiefs, which I am confident he neither does, nor 
can poflefs, aright to fubfifience when his labour will not fairly 
purchafe it. Our laws indeed fay, that he has this right, and bind 
the fociety to furnith employment and food to thofe who cannot 
get them in the regular market; but in fo doing, they attempt to 
reverfe the laws of nature; and it is, in confequence, to be expected, 
not only that they fhould fail in their object, but that the poor who 
were intended to be benefited, thould fuffer moft cruelly from this 
inhuman deceit which is practifed upon them. 

“« A man who is born into a world already poffefied, if he cannot 
get fubfiftence from his parents on whom he has a juft demand, and 
if the fociety do not want his labour, has no claim of right to the 
{malleft portion of food, and, in faét, has no bufinefs to be where he 
is. At Nature’s mighty feaft there is no vacant cover for him. 
She tells him to be gone, and will quickly execute her own orders, 
if he do not work upon the compaflion of fome of her guefis. li 
thefe guefts get up and make room for him, other intruders imme- 
diately appear demanding the fame favour. The report of a pro- 
vifion for all that come, fills the hall with*numerous claimants. 
The order and harmony of the featt is difturbed, the plenty that 
before reigned is changed into fearcity; and the happinefs of the 
guetts is dettroyed by the fpettacle of mifery and dependance in 
every part of the hall, and by the elamorous importunity of thofe 
who are juftly enraged at not finding the provifion which they had 
been taught to expect. The guetis learn too late their error, in 
counteracting thofe firict orders to all intruders, iffued by the great 
niitrefs of the feaft, who, withing that all her guefts fhould have 
plenty, and knowing that the could not provide for unlimited num- 
bers, humanely retufed to admit frefh comers when her table was 
already full. 


In anfwer to the Abbé Raynal’s infinuation, “ Avant 
toutes les loix fociales Vhomme avoit le droit de fubfitter.’ 
Mr. M. thows that focial laws very greatly increafe this power 
by enabling a much greater number to fubfitt, than could 
fubtift without them, and fo far very much enlarge “ e droit 
de fubjijier;” but neither before nor after the inftitution of 
focial laws, could an unlimited number fubfift; and before as 
well as fince, he who ceafed to have the power, ceafed to 
have the right. 

Such are the truths which our author wifhes to have gene- 
raliy circulated among the lower clafles, who are not inclined 
to be vifionary ; whole difirefies are always real, though not 
attribuicd to the real cautes. But if thefe caufes were pro- 
perly explained to them, and they were taught to know how 
finali a part of their prefent diftreis was attributable to — 
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ment, and how great a part to caufes totally unconnected 
with it; that the chief fource of want and unhappinefs is be- 
yond the power even of government to remove, and that it 
depends upon the conduct of the poor themfelves ; this know- 
ledge would, inftead of giving any advantage to government, 
give an additional weight to the popular fide of the queftion, 
by removing the dangers with which, from ignorance, it is at 
prefeut accompanied, and thus tend in a very powerful 
anner to promote the caufe of rational freedom. 

ilaving difeufled,the plan of the gradual abolition of the 
Poor Laws, to which we have already referred, our author 
treats “ of the modes of corre¢ting the prevailing opinions 
on the fubject of population.” This he admits muft be a 
work of time, and can only be done, by circulating jufter 
notions on thefe fubjects, in writing and converfation, and by 
endeavouring to imprefs as ftrongly as poflible on the public 
mind, that it is not the duty of man fimply to propagate his 
ipecies, but to propagate virtue and happinefs; and that, if 
he has not a tolerably fair profpeét of doing this, he is by no 
means called upon to leave defcendants. Society, he thinks, 
has aright to require of its members, that they fhould not 
have families without being able to fupport them. To fecure 
the operation of the preventive check to population, the 
eftablithment of a fyfiem of parochial education is recom- 
mended, in which, to the ufual fubjects of inftruction, fhould 
be added frequeut explanations of the real ftate of the lower 
claifes of fociety, as effected by the principle of population, 
und their confequent dependence on themfelves for the chief 
part of their happinefs or mifery. [#f in the courfe of time, a 
few of the fimpleft principles of political economy could be 
added to theie inftructions, the benefit to fociety would, in 
Mr. M’s opinion, be almoft incalculable. From education, 
le expects ali that practical reform, which according to his 
lyfiem, will alone banifh from the world the wretchednets and 
iifery which are the refult of an increafing population. 

Even in the direétion and application of private bene- 
volence, which the author would not by any means annihi- 
late, thefe principles of political economy thould always be 
tirictly inculeated, the poor fhould be taught, that on their 
own exertions they muft alone depend. In this as in feveral 
other parts of the volume, faéts and arguments are adduced 
to thow that various fchemes propofed, and attempted to be 
carried into effect, with a view of bettering the condition of 
the poor, have only -increafed the number without greatly 
duninithing the diftreffes of individuals. ‘ 
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“ If all could be completely relieved, and poverty banifhed from 
the country, even at the expence of three-fourths of the fortunes of 
the rich, I would be the laft to fay a fingle fyllable againft relieving 
all, and making the degree of diftrefs alone the meafure of our 
bounty. But as experience has proved, I believe without a fingle 
exception, that poverty and mifery have always increafed in pro- 
portion to the quantity of indifcriminate charity; are we not bound 
to infer, reafoning as we ufually do from the laws of nature, that 
it is an intimation, that fuch a mode of diftribution is not the 
proper office of benevolence, 

“ The laws of nature fay, with = Paul, * If a man will not 
work, neither fhall he eat.’ They alfo fay, that he is not rathly 
to truft to Providence. They appear indeed to be conftant and uni- 
form for the exprefs purpofe of telling him what he is to trut 
to, and that if he marry, without being able to fupport a family, he 
muft expect ievere want. Thefe intimations appear from the con- 
ftitution of human nature to be abjiolutely necetiary, and to havea 
firikingly-beneticial tendency. If in the direction either of our 
public | or our private charity, we fay, that though a man will not 
work, yet he thall eat; and though he malry, % ‘without being able 
to fupport a family, yet his family ‘hall be {upported ; it is evideu 
that we do not merely endeavour to mitigate fome of the partial 
evils arifing from general laws, but regularly and fyftematically to 
counteract the obvioutly beneficial effects of thefe general laws 
themfelves. And we cannot eafily conceive that the Deity fhould 
implant any paflion in the human breatft for fuch a purpofe.” 


In fituations of unmerited calamity, and urgent diftrels 
arifing from accidents, Mr. M. recommends inftant and ade- 
quate relief; and in all doubtful cates, he fays it may be 
laid down as our duty to follow the natural impulfe of our 
benevolence. 

From this Mr. M. proceeds to expofe * the errors in different 
plans which have been propofed to improve the condition of 
the poor :” and he lays it down as a fundamental maxim, that 
in aay efforts which we may make to improve the condition of 
the lower claffes of fociety, we muit not on any account do 

any thing which tends directly to encourage marriage, or to 
remove, Im any regular and {ytiemati ical manner, that in- 
equality of circ ‘umftances, which ought always to exift between 
the fingle man, and the man with a family: hence he objects 
to Mr. Townfend’s plan for benefit clubs, in which one regula- 
tion obliges unmarried men to pay a fourth of his wages, 
and a married man with four c hildren not more than a 
thirtieth part. To a fcheme allo propofed by Mr. Arthur 
Young he objects, as encouraging population even more than 
the prefent poor laws. 


Having 
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Having thus refuted the errors of others, Mr. M. advances 
in the following chapter, a number of arguments, many of 
which are of confiderable importance, to fhow the neceflity of 
following general principles on this fubjeét. He objects to 
the inference which has fometimes been drawn from folitary 
inftances, that if all labourers were placed in a fiimilar fitua- 
tion, they would all be equally comfortable, and equally in- 
depend lent of the parifh: becaufe it is the peculiarity of their 
fituation that renders them comfortable; but if the fyttem 
were univerial, the advantage which individuals reap from 
the profit arifing trom the fale of trifling articles, as milk, &e. 
mutt ‘be very much diminifhed. The fame reafoning. is 

to indufiry. A man who poffeffes a certain portion 
of it above what is ufually poffefled by his neighbours, will, 
in the actual ftate of things, be almoft fure of a competent 
livelihood; but if all his neighbours were to become at once 
as induftrious as himfelf, the abfolute portion of indutiry 
which he before poffeifed would no longer be a fecurity 
againft want. 

That the reader may not mifconceive the full drift of the 
Author’s argument, that he may not impute io him prin- 
ciples which he does not hold, and which are not, and ought 
not to be inferred from his mode of reafoning the follow- 
ing paflage is given ; . 


“ But if I have been fuccefsful in making the reader comprehend 
the principal Lent of this work, he will be aware that the precife 
reafon, why [ think that more children ought not to be born than 
the country can fupport, is, that the greateft poflible number of thofe 
that are born may be fupported.. We cannot in the nature of 
thin’s affiit the poor, in any way, without enabling them to rear 
up to manhood a greater number of their children. But this is, of all 
other things the moft defirable, both with regard to individuals 
and the public. -Every lofs of.a child from the confequences of 
poverty, muft evide ntly be preceded and accompanied by great 
mifery to individuals; and in a public view, every child that dies 
under ten years of age, is a lofs to the nation of all that had been 
expended in its fubfitience till that period. Confequently, in every 
point of view, a decreate of mortality, at ail ages, is what we ought 
to aim at. We cannot, however, effect this object without firft 
crowding the population in fome degree, by making more children 
grow up to manhood; but we fhall do no harm, in this re{pect, if, 
at the fume time, we can imprefs thete children with the idea that 
to pofiefs the fame. advantages as their parents, they muit deter 
Marriage till they have a fair profpect of being able to maintain a 
emg And it muft be candidly confefied, that, if we cannot do 

this, all our former efforts will have been thrown away. Itis not 
in the nature of things, that any permencnt and general im- 
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provement in the condition of the poor can be effected without an 
increafe in the preventive check: and unlefs this take place, either 
with or without our efforts, every thing that is done for the poor mutt 
be temporary and partial: a diminution of mortality at prefent, 
will be balanced by an increafe of mortality in future; and the 
improvement of their condition in one place, will proportionally 
depres it in another. This is a truth fo important, and fo little 
underfiood, that it can fearcely be too often infifted on. The gene- 
rality of charitable people and of the encouragers of marriage, are 
not in the fmallett degree aware of the real effects of what they do. 

The concluding chapter of this work, is devoted to the 
confideration of what are “ our rational expectations, refpect- 
ing the future improvement of fociety,” in which the author 
contends, as he has done again and again, not only for the 
neceflity of perfect chafiity during the period of celibacy, but 
alfo for the duty of extending this period till there is a clear 
profpect of maintaining children. He thinks there is no 
doubt, that throughout Europe in general, and particularly in 
the northern ftates, a decided change has taken place in the 
operation of this prudential reftraint. And univertally the 
practice of mankind on the fubjeét of marriage, has been much 
fuperior to their theories, and however frequent the exhorta- 
tions may have been to enforce the duty of early unions, each 
individual has practically found it neceflary to confider the 
means of fupporting a family before he ventured to take fo 
important a fiep. The defire of bettering our condition, and 
the fear of making it worle, have been conftantly directing 
people into the right road, in fpite of all declamations which 
tended to lead them afide. Owing to this powerful {pring of 
health in every fiate, the prudential check to macriage has 
increafed in Europe, and upon the increafing operation of this 
principle, Mr. M. relies for the future melioration of the ftate 
of focicty. In the courfe of the laft century it has improved, 
and he feces no reafon why it fhould not continue to improve, 
and that the evils arifing from the principle of population, 
fhould not be continually decreafing, as the nature of moral 
reftraint is better underftood, and its neceflity fully compre- 
hended by the lower clafles of fociety ; hence the concluding 
paragraph of the volume mutt afford fatisfa@tion to every friend 
to the moral improvement of the world : 


“« On the whole, therefore, though our future profpetts refpeéting 
the mitigation of the evils arifing from the principle of population, 
may not be fo bright as we could with, yet they are far from being 
entirely difheartening, and by no means preclude that gradual and 
progretlive improvement in human fociety, which, before the late 
wild fpeculations on the fubject, was the object of rational expetta- 
tion, To the laws of property and marriage, and to the apparently 
fet EL narrow 
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jarrow principle of felf-love, which prompts each individual to exert 
himfelf in bettering his condition, we are indebted for all the noblett 
exertions of human genius, for every thing that diftinguifhesthe civi- 
lized from the favage ftate. A ftri¢t inquiry into the principle of 
population leads us ttrongly to the conclufion, that we fhall never be 
able to throw down the ladder by which we have rifen to this emi- 
nence ; but it by no means proves that we may not rife higher by the 
fame means. ‘The ftruéture of fociety, in its great features, will pro- 
bablv always remain unchanged. We have every reafon to believe, 
tha: it will always confift of a clafs of proprietors, and a clafs of 
labourers; but the condition of each, and the propoviion which they 
bear to each other, may be fo altered, as greatly to improve the 
harmony and beauty of the whole. It would, indeed, be a melan- 
choly reflection, that, while the views of phyfical fcience are daily 
enlarging, fo as fearcely to be bounded by the mott diftant horizon, 
the fcience of inoral and political philofophy fhould be confined 
within fuch narrow limits, or at beft be fo feeble in its influence, 
us to be unable to counteract the increafing obftacles to human 
happinefs arifing ‘rom the progrefs of -population. But however 
formidable thefe obitacles may have appeared in fome parts of this 
work, it is hoped that the general refult of the inquiry is fuch, as 
not to make us give up the caufe of the improvement of human 
fociety in defpair. The partial good which feems to be attainable, 
is worthy of all our exertions; is fufficient to direct our efforts and 
animate our profpeéts. And although we cannot expett that the 
virtue and happinefs of mankind will keep pace with the brilhant 
career of phyfical difcovery, yet if we are not wanting to ourfelves, 
we inay confidently indulge the hope, that, to no unimportant ex- 
tent they will be influenced by its progrefs, and will partake in 
its fuccefs.” 

Such then is the view of Mr. Malthus’s fyftem of popula 
tion, of which, on account of the novelty of the reafoning, 
we have thought it right to give a full account. The fubject 
is important and deferves ample inveftigation ; the author feels 
cofident that his theory is founded on juft principles, and 
invites fair and candid difcuffion : 

“ If,” fays he, “ the principles which I have endeavoured to 
eftablith be faife, I moit tincerely hope to fee them completely res 
tuted, butif they be true, the fubject is fo important, and interefts the 
queftion of human happinefs fo nearly, that it is impoflible that 
they fhould not in time be more fully known, and more generally 
circulated, whether any particular efiorts be made for the purpeie 


or not,” 


With the author we hope to fee the fyftem fairly invefti- 
gated. He has thrown down the gauntlet; “he has fet at 
defiance, and treated with contempt, maxims that have for 
centuries been efteemed as almoft facred. In oppofition to 
the command “ Increafe and multiply,” which we have or 
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led to think of high authority, and applicable to all ftates and 
ages, Mr. M. fays it is not enough to abolifh all the pofitive in- 
ftitutions which encourage population, but we muft endeavour 
to correct prevailing opinions, which have the fame, or perhaps 
even a more powertul effect. The honour which is ufually given 
to thofe who have added many members to fociety, is in the 
prefent ftate of population, rather due to the childlefs. Ac- 
cording to the “ Effay,” the union of the fexes is to be an 
affair of cold calculation, and a numerous progeny to be 
deprecated, as adding to a population already overftocked. 

We have done our duty in ftating the author’s argument 
in a fair,and we hope a itriking point of view, but we truft 
that his fears of an increafing population are not well founded ; 
and as fuch we have, as we went on, given our opinion without 
hefitation. We are, at prefent, perhaps, unacquainted with 
the productive powers of the earth, and future difcoveries in 
agriculture may render it equal to the fupport of an indefinitely 
larger number of inhabitants than will come within our pre- 
fent calculation. Future knowledge and progreflive virtue 
may fet limits to luxury and the waite of fubfittence. And if 
means fhould, hereafter, be devifed, of rendering the earth more 
prolific to any great extent, then man who lives on its pro- 
duce may be capable of creating the food neceflary to his 
fupport. At any rate, till more pains are taken in cultivating the 
earth, till lefs of its furface is left barren, till every exertion is 
made to extend its produce, we have but little reafon, it 
fhould feem, to check the increafe of population by the 
means fuggelted by Mr. Malthus. 


Lan 





Art. XHI. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the High 
Court of Chancery, during the Time of Lord Chancellor Eldon: 
Vol. VII. containing from Eafter Term to the Sittings after 
Trinity Term inclufive, 42 Geo. III. By Francis Vefey, jun. 
Efq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrifter at Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 646, 
price 17.55. bound. Brooke and Clarke. 1804. 


i} E think we cannot do a more complete aét of juftice to 
; a very deferving author, nor more clearly evince to our 
readers the defire we teel of making this work the channel of 
interefting publications in every department of fcience, than 
by prefenting to the public a concife view of the 7th Volume 
ef Mr. Veley’s Reports of Cafes in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, with {uch remarks on the defign and execution of the 

work as have occurred to us on the perufal of it. 
It will be almoft unneceflary to fiate that Mr. Vefey has for 
nearly the laft fourteen years devoted his attention to the 
4 framing 
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framing Reports of the Arguments and Adjudications that 
have taken place on Points and Cafes of Importance, in the 
Court of Chancery, during that period ; and that the produce 
of his well-direéted labours, previouily to the publication of the 
prefent volume, has been a Compendium of the Principles and 
Doctrines of Legal Equity eftablifhed in that Court during part 
of the time that Lord Thurlow, and the whole of the time that 
Lord Loughborough (now the earl of Rofslyn) prefided there, 
comprifed in a work of no leis extent than five volumes in 
folio. 

There is alfo a fixth volume of the fame fize, beginning with 
the time of the prefent Chancellor. 

Of this part of Mr. Vefey’s Reports it is not our defign, nor 
could it be brought within the compafs of our work, to take 
notice further than to mention them as connected with the 
fubject of our prefent obfervations, and to pay our tribute of 
refpect to the great induftry and unremitting perfeverance of 
that gentleman, which, if they might in various inftances have 
produced lefs elaborate details than thofe volumes fometimes 
turnifh, and on which we fhall obferve prefently, neverthelefs 
juftly demand for him the meed that belongs to a faithful and 
intelligent reporter. 

The volume now before us commences in Eafter Term, 
42 Geo. III. 1802, and comprifes a great number of points 
and cafes (and amongft them feveral very important ones) 
that have been adjud: ed in the Court of Chancery by Lord 
Eldon, down to the ant of the fittings after Michaelmas Term 
in that year; and to thofe who are interefted in the learning 
on the fubjeéts to which it relates, and who are acquainted with 
the profound and extenfive erudition in that learning which 
diftinguifhes the noble Lord who now prefides in Equity, it will 
be confidered as a moft valuable addition to thofe which have 
preceded it, not only as a repotitory of correct reafoning and 
accurate difcrimination, but alfo as containing folemn adju- 
dications on queftions, fome of which have been left in doubt 
by preceding judges—fome that have never before arifen— 
and others that, notwithftanding the learning, diligence, and 
witdom of thofe to whom they were previoufly fubmitted, are 
confidered and {thown to have been decided on erroneous prin- 
ciples, or on principles, correct indeed in themfelves, but mif- 
underftood or mitapplied. 

From the nature of the work before us, it cannot be expett- 
ed that we fhould even attempt to give an account of its con- 
tents, but we think it may not be wholly unufeful to felect two 
or three of the cafes that ftrike us as being the moft extenfively 
important, not only for the purpofe of prefenting our readers 
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with a fhort fummary of the principal points in the caufe, and 
of the determination of the court thereon, but alfo with a view 
of introducing thole remarks to which we have alluded, and 
which we think the faults, as well as the merits of the work, 
demand. 

In the cafe of Bromley v. Holland, reported p. 3, and 
which was heard before the prefent Chancellor, on an A 
from the decree pronounced therein by the prefent Lord Al- 
vanley, then Sir Pepper Arden, Matter of the Rolls, three quef- 
tions (amongft others) arofe: 1ft. As to the Jurifdiction of 
a Court of Equity to order Deeds of Grant of Annuity to be 
delivered up in cafes other than the four cafes {pecified in the 
Stutute 17 Geo. III. chap. 26, fect. 4. 2d. As to the time 
from which an Account fhould be direéted of the Confidera- 
tion paid by the Grantee of an Annuity, that is fet alice for 
non-compliance with the Terms of the Aét. 3d. As to the 
Principle on which the Court grants Reliefin fuch Cafes, whe- 
ther on the Ground of Redemption, or on the Ground of the 
Invalidity of the Grant. 

Upon the firft of thefe queftions it appears that Lord Eldon 
decided, that the court has fuch jurifdi¢tion exprefsly on 
the ground of previous decifions to that effect by Lord Rofslyn, 
and thoie decifions adopted and applied in other cafes by Lord 
Alvan'cy; obferving, at the fame time, that even if the quef- 
t-on had been res integra, notwithftanding the doubts he might 
have, the inclination of his opinion would be that the court 
would have that jurifdiction. 

On the feeond queftion, an account was directed of the con- 
fideration paid by the grantee of the annuity, with intereft 
at five percent. and of all the payments of the annuity to the 
grantee, or any perfon claiming under him, by affignment or 
~t.erwile, to be applied in difcharge of the intereft and prin- 
..pai of the confideration, the decree at the Rolls having given 
© edit to the grantor of the annuity for fuch payment only as 
had been made by him on account of the annuity fince the 
Gung of wie bill. 

And on the third queftion, it appears that the relief granted 
was founded on the invalidity of the grant, and not on the 
ground of redemption (which was the ground taken by Lord 
Aivaniey in his decifion) and confequently that fuch cafe is to 
be contidered as a cafe in which there never was an annuity to 
be redeemed. And from a MS. note of this judgment, which 
we have feen, his Lordfhip appears to have faid that the contfi- 
deiai.on, that the deed, under the circumftances, and under the 
act, was ab mitio void, formed the principle on which he dif 
fered from the Matter of the Rolls, . The 
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The Report of the Judgment of the Mafter of the Rolls in’ 
this cafe, is to be found in the fifth volume of Mr. Veiey’s 
Reports, page 610, et feg. 

‘he cafe of Moggridge v. Thackwell, reported p. 36, (or at 
leaft fo much of that cafe as related to the charity) came on 
upon a re-hearing, and the cafe feems to have fiood very much 
upon the independent circumftances that gave rife to it, and 
the expreflion in the will containing the charitable bequetft ; 
the teftatrix having thereby given the refidue of her perfonal 
eftate to A. B. his executors, Xc. defizing him to diipofe of 
the fame in fuch charities as he fhould think fit, recommend- 
ing poor clergymen who have large families and good charac- 
ters. A. B. dying in the life time of the teftatrix, and fhe 
knowing that fact. 

On this two queftions feem to have arifen, the fecond cer- 
tainly a fubordinate one: 1. Whether in the event of the 
death of A. B. which had happened, there was a lapfe of the 
bequeft for the next of kin, or whether it devolved to the crown, 
as the getieral guardian of all charities? 2. Whether, in cafe 
it devolved to the crown, the difpofition was to be in the court 
by a fcheme, or in the crown by fign manual, without any 
form ? 

it appears that Lord Thurlow, before whom the caufe was 


criginally heard, declared by his decree that the refidue of 
the teftatrix’s perfonal eftate pafled by her will, and ought to 
go and be applied in charity, regard being had to poor clergy- 
men with good characters and es families, according to the 


recommendation in the will, and that the mafter thould ap- 
prove of a feheme to effectuate the purpofes of the faid 
charity. 7 

The queftion involved in the caufe appears to have been 
confidered as of great importance, infomuch that Lord Rofslyn, 
betore whom it afterwards came for further dire¢tions, is faid 
to have intimated that it was fit the caufe fhould be re-heard ; 
and upon the re-hearing, in confequence of that intimation, the 
prefent Lord Chancellor not only gave a very elaborate judg- 
ment, and entered fully into the confideration of the princi- 
ples and cafes that bore upon the queftion,: but exprefled very 
great difficulty in forming the decition. 

The decree of Lord Thurlow, however, was éftablifhed, which 
gives a decided negative to the firft quettion. 

As to the fecond queftion, the words of the Lord Chancellor, 
according to Mr. Vefey, are as follow: “ The general princi- 
ple thought moft reeoncileable to the cafes is, that where: 
there is'a general indefinite purpofe, not-fixing ittelf upon: 
any objeet,’as this in adecree does, the difpofition is in the. 
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king by fign manual: but where the execution is to be b 
a trufiee with general or fome objects pointed out, there the 
court will take the adminifiration of the truft.” 

This decifion may be therefore prefumed to have put to ref 
@ queition which appears, by the cafes cited in the report, to 
have agitated much doubt in the minds of thofe from ume 
to time engaged in the difcuilion, and which had too from 
iime to time been left in a very unfettled fiate. 

The cafe of Ripiey v. Waterworth, reported p. 425, the 
lafi cafe we thall felect on this occafion, contains a decifion 
which the Lord Chancellor confidered to be of much dithculty 
and importance. 

lt came on before the Lord, Chancellor, upon exceptions to 
the Mafier’s Report, and the main point is as follows: What 
is to become of the property in a leaiehold efiate for lives 
originally granted to a man, his executors, adminiftrators, and 
afligns, beyond the point of payment of his debts? This ne- 
ceflarily involved the queftion, whether an executor could in 
any and what manner take as {pecial occupant. 

Both in the arguments and the judgment of the court in 
this cafe, the preceding cafes are much agitated, and the doe- 
trines contained in fome of them on this head, feem to be 
directly contradictory to each other, vide 2 Koll. Ab. 251. 
G. pl. 2. and 2 Roll. Ab. 251. G. pl. 3; the refult however is, 
that the queftion has received a clear decifion, by which it is 
now fettled, that the intereft in an eftate pur auter vie toa 
man, his executors, adminiftrators, and afligns, beyond the 
debts, fhould be confidered as perfonal eflate that the 
executor is equally capable with the heir at law, to take as 
{pecial occupant, and that fo taking, he is in equity to be 
held a truliee for thofe to whom the perfonal eftate would 
belong. 

The principle on which this decifion refts, is clearly ftated 
in a note to the cafe of Duke of Devon. vy. Atkins, 2 P. Wms 
381, mentioned by the Lord Chancellor in his judgment, and 
which appears to be, that if the executor or adminifirator 
take as {pecial occupant, the effect of his character as execu- 
tor or adininiftrator fhould fix upon his legal title, as fuch, 
an equity for thofe who ciatin the perfonal eftate to make him 
atrufiee. The executor however, like the heir, taking, not as 
executor, but a» a fpecial occupant named in the grant. 

Having thus thortly ftated thele cafes as fpecimens of the 
importance of the fubjects in the volume before us, we have 
on this head only further to obierve, that it contains reports 
of many other cafes, involving in them quefiions of fearcely 
leis moment thay thefe already mentioned, and choitieg 
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the difcuffion and adjudication of them, profound legal re- 
fearen and admirable difquifitions on the doctrines of legal 
equity: it yeiaains now to fay aw ord or two on the qualifica- 
ions of Mr. Veiey, as a reporter, as they appear in the work 
unde, confideration. 

it mult be clear to every man, to {peak in the words of Mr. 
Douglas now Lord Glenbervie, that there is no {pecies of 
pubscaion which demands a more ferupulous accuracy thay 
ihote hiltories of judicial proceedings and decifions, to which 
the nane of Krrorts has been long appropriated; at the 
fue tine it muft be alfy equally clear, that the judgment 
oi a reporter cannot be more beneficially exerciied for his 
readers and himéelf, than in forming a juft dilcrimination 
between the fubjects that really are, nd thote that only appear 
to be, worthy of a fen ipulous accuracy. 

It is impotlible or any perfon, converfant with the Court ef 
Chancery, to read the reports of Mr. Veiey and not to find 
in them that ferupulous accuracy mentioned by the learned 
- noble author juft named ; nor is it eafy for language to 
be ufed better calculated by its fimplicity and clearneis to 
convey the opinions of others, than that’ which in general 
marks the ftyle of the reports; and when to thete is added an 
uniform air of diligence and of auxiety to do juitice to the 
arguments urged at the bar, and the decrees delivered trom the 
bench, Mr. Vefey muft ever appear entitled to the thanks of 
the profeilion and the approbation of the public 

But the impartiality which we think jutiifies our faying 
thus much, compels us alfo to give it as our opinion, that in 
the defire to be accurate Mr. V. appears frequently to have 
forgotten the difcrimination above mentioned, and has loaded 
his reports with much unnecetlary detail. As the three cafes 
to which we have adverted are exampies of the importance, fo 
hey are likewise of the manner of reporting many other cafes, 
and in all thefe it will be found, that if thofe topics which are 
naturally introduced more or lefs by every public {peaker for 
- luftration, and for the fake of argument, and which Mr, 

. has fuffered to remain, were taken from each report, both 
in n the arguinents and the judgments, thefe buiky tomes would 
be reduced to a fize, which, though it might at firft fight 
luprize Mr. Veley, would not, we apprehend, ~diminith by any 
means the utility of the work, or detraét from the reputation 
of the reporter. 

We are not, we confefs, among{t thofe who would reduce 
areport to a mere note of the poiut decided; we think it 
fhould contain, when neceffary, a clear atement of the cafe, 
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the judgment of the court; but that nothing fhould be ad. 
mitted that does not immediately bear upon the point in 
queftion, however neceilary and indeed unavoidable it might 
be for the fpeaker while delivering his fentiments to advert to 
multifarious views of it. To felect inftances in a work of this 
nature, would be difiicult,and muit be unneceffary, fince we 
are perfuaded Mr. Vefey is not ignorant that we do not ftand 
alone in this opinion: and indeed if any evidence were want- 
ing of its correétnefs, extrinfic from the work itfelf, we might 
adduce in fupport of it the reports of fome of the moft emi- 
nent men that ever appeared in the courts of this or any other 
country. Lord Coke, Lord Raymond, Vernon, Peere Wil- 
liams, and others, of every one of whom this obfervation may 
be made, that although their reports refpectively embrace 
more than double the fpace of time that Mr. Vefey has 
hitherto occupied, the number of their volumes or pages have 
not extended to one third of thofe of Mr. Vefey. We ac- 
knowledge, that on fome occafions, particularly in Vernon, the 
reports are (hort, obfcure, and unfatisfactory ; we recommend, 
and ftrongly recommend, the medium to Mr. Vefey. 

It is but fair, however, to remark that Mr. Vefey has a dif. 
ficulty to furmount, almoft peculiar to him from his pre- 
decetiors. The prefent Lord Chancellor is, as we have before 


obferved, highly diftinguifhed not only for his deep and ex- 
tenfive learning in the doétrines of equity and the law of real 
property, but for a mind which in its capacity to illuftrate, in- 
veftigate, and analyze, the fubjeéts that are prefented to its 
contemplation, is unexampled: to fuch a mind, ingenious 
hypothetes, nice, yet accurate diftinGtions, imaginary cafes, and 
novel, yet correct, epee of principle, rapidly and nume- 


roufly fuggeft themfelves, and concifenefs becomes an impofli- 
bility, fuch a difpofition (and fometimes too it is to be lamented 
unaccompanied by his lord{hip’s powers) is apt to pervade the 
advocates who addrefs him, and thefe nice, and, perhaps, in 
other refpecis, valuable eecentricities, are frequently fo inter- 
woven with the real argument that alone belongs to the caie, 
that it muft doubtlefs require no {mall portion of intellect 
and decifion to feparate them, and pretent to the reader 
@ concife and lucid ftatement of the material parts of the 
caufe. 

Juftice, alfo, to Mr. Vefey, calls upon us further to obferve, 
that there are cafes free from this defect, where the judgment 
has been given by the Lord Chancellor, and that may be 
cited as examples of a neat and judicious report, and alfo, that 
in the inftances of any importance before the Mafter of the 
Rolls, he has been almoft yniformly fuccefsful: we have noticed 
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smoneft the former, the cafe of Webb v. The Earl of Shaftef 
bury, p- 480, and amongft the latter, the cafe of Cary vy. 
Abbot, p. 490. 

The alteration in the fize and price of the book meets with 
our hearty congurrence; the enormous price of Law Books 
renders the purchafe of them alone, independently of the other 
great expenfes attending the ftudy of the Law, a confidera- 
tion of fuch importance, as to exclude all but the moft 
opulent from the privilege of purfuing it. 

‘We conclude with repeating our opinion, that, on the 
whole, the work is a valuable addition to the learning of 
the Court of Chancery; and with expre.fing our with that 
Mr. Veley may continue to meet with the encouragement 
to which his labours decidedly entitle him. 





Art. XIV. Quatuor Monumenta enea é terré in Suecid eruta, 
tabulis ereis et brevi commentatione illuftrata: ab J. Hallenberg. 
Acceffere nonnulla de litteraturé cuficd. Stockholmiz; vo. 
pp. 71. 1802. 


HE monuments treated of in this differtation were dif- 
covered at a {mall depth below the furtace, in a plain 


called Y'udlinge, about two leagues from Stockholm. The firft 
is a {piral bracelet of bronze, an imitation no doubt of the 
bracelet, in the form.of a ferpent. The author has collected 
on this occafion, feveral pailages from the ancients refpecting 
this kind of ornament. The other monuments are brais celts, 
hike thofe that have been frequently found in different parts 
of France and Great Britain. Some of thefe celts have a 
cavity on the top, whence it has been inferred that, like 
Hudibras’s fword, they ferved more purpofes than one: io 
that after being ufed in the common occupations of life, as 
wedges, chifels, and hatchets; they might, when neceility re- 
quired it, be converted into javelins. The inftruments de- 
icribed by M. H. differ from any that have been hitherto 
found, in having a conical cap or lid, ornamented by a 
few circles, adapted to the cavity. He contends from this, 
that the nature of thefe inftruments has been generally mii- 
underftood : and that they are what the ancients have called 
w/a futilia, or fuch as would {pill their contents when fet 
down on a table. He fuppofes that they were originally de- 
pofited in a cheft, which has been dettroyed by time: and 
the decompofition of which has generated the humus, or black 
tarth which furrounded them. ‘The author next inquires into 
the canfe of their being depofited in this place, and concludes 
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that they were offerings made by voyagers to the deities of 
Samothrace: and that the number two bears a particular rela- 
tion to that worlhip. This leads to a difcuflion concernin 
odd and even numbers. He is likewife of opinion, that the 
ferpent on tle bracelet favours thefe conjectures. To this dif. 
fertation are added a few remarks on the etymology of the 
word Cabira. ‘ 

The author fupports his hypothefis with much learning 
and ingenuity, notwithftanding which, the number of thee 
celts found in various parts of the north known to the an- 
cients, and their ftriking refemblance to each other, feem to 
favour the fuppofition that they were ufed, not only as arms, 
but alfo for domeftic purpotes. The lid might be intended 
for the prefervation of the cavity, when the weapon was not 
fixed on a fhaft: or the cavity itfelf might fulfil the office 
of a vetlel containing greafe, defigned to facilitate its pene- 
tration through hard and refifiing fubftances. On relies like 
thefe, concerning which no information is to be derived from 
any ancient writer, we muft be fatisfied with conjecture till 
all difficulties are removed by future difcoveries. The pecu- 
liarity of the lid is a curious faét, and muft be contidered as 
a valuable addition to our former knowledge on the fubject. 

M. H. is profoundly verfed in oriental languages. We 
had occafion fome time ago, to notice his diflertation on the 
name of God, in different languages. The difficulties which 
obfiruct our communication with Sweden leave us in igno- 
rance of his literary performances fince that publication. We 
can only collect from the prefent eflay, that he has printed a 
collection of cufic medals. Collectio Nummorum Cuficorum. 
Stockholmiz, 1800. He mentions fome remarks on this work 
imparted by M. Tychien. An explanation of fome Cutic 
coins is annexed to the prefent work. One is a coin of Almof- 
taner Billah, ftruck between 1226 and 1242. His portrait 
appears upon it much in the fame manner as thole of 
Princes on the coins of the Lower Empire. We know what 
indignation Muffulmans feel on viewing fimilar reprefenta- 
tions; and no fatisfactory reafon has been afligued why they 
exift upon their coins. ‘The fecond coin pretents an infcrip- 
tion in the ufual form, with a difference merely in the arrange- 
ment of the words. The remaining pieces confift of a coin, 
and fragments of a few others, found in Finland. The coin 
that is perfect appears to have been firuck at Samarkand in 
015. ‘the fragments feem to have iflued from the fame 
mint. 

We learn from this diflertation, that M. Tychfen is engaged 
in an invyeltigation of the ancient Spanifh ae = 
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Bibliotheque Nationale pofiefles many pieces written in that 
ancient charatter, which might be of confiderable tervice in 
{uch an inveftigation. 

M. H. informs alfo that M. Malftroem, librarian to the king 
of Sweden, is employed on the Cutic medals in the king’s 
cabinet. It is earneftly to be withed, that the refult of his 
inquiries may be foon laid before the public. 

Magazin Encyclopedique. 








Ant. XV. Annales de (' Imprimerie des Aldes, ou Hijficire des 
trois Manuces et de leurs éditions ; par Antoine-Auguftin 
Renouard. Paris; An XI. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1803. 


EW fcholars need be told that Aldus the elder, and his fon 

| Paulus Manutius, are entitled to the mofi diftinguifhed 
rank in an art fo important as that of printing; that to them 
we are indebted for the publication of a multitude of the 
works of the ancients, and particularly for rendering their 
circulation more general, and their acquifition lefs. expen- 
five: that their learned vigils were devoted to the perfec- 
tion of their eftimable nmpretiions ; or that they were favoured 
with the ailuftance of the moft eminent fcholars of the age. 
A defcription of their labours, forins, therefore, an interetiing 
portion of the Hiftory of Literature, and has not been fuper- 
feded by any former treatife on the fubject. It requires, indeed, 
an allemblage of qualifications that are rarely united in the 
jane individual. No perfon thould indulge an expectation 
of fueceeding in it wha is not at once a man of letters, a 
bivliographer, and a printer. M. Renouard is one of the 
favoured tew; and we have no doubt that his work will meet 
with general approbation. 

The fecond volume, which ought perhaps to have been the 
firlt, contains lives of the three Manutii: viz. Aldus, the 
founder of the celebrated Aldine prefs; Paul Manutius; and 
Aldus Manutius the younger, who was the laft of the family. 
Thefe memoirs embrace a period which commences in 1466, 
and ends in 1597. They comprife a number of curious par- 
ticulars relating to literary hiitory, and many excellent re- 
marks on the typographic art. To this volume is annexed a 
feries of proofs and illuftrations, which are extremely fcarce 
and curious: fuch as the difierent privileges granted to the 
elder Aldus, by the Senate of Venice and the Popes: a cata- 
logue of his publications drawn up by himieif: a catalogue 
ot the valyable editions of Andréa d’Afola, his father-in-law : 
another of the works fold at Paris by Bernard, Turrifan, and 

Colombel, 
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Colombel, who decorated their books with the celebrated 
fymbol of the Aldine prefs: and a iift of counterfeit impref- 
fions. We are concerned to perceive what uneafinefs the pirati- 
cal bookfellers of Lyons caufed to this indefatigable man, by 
copying and often defacing impreffions which coft him much 
time, much money, and great anxiety. We take an interei 
in the perufal of the advertifements he circulated concerning 
the {purious copies. 

The firft volume contains a complete enumeration of the 
Aldine editions in chronological order, forming the genuine 
annals of their prefs. Each edition is minutely deicribed, 
M. Renouard having colleéted, before he proceeded to tle 
execution of his defign, all the editions that were to be pro- 
cured. A few only were wanting to coiupiete his feries, and 
thofe he has been enabled to confult, either by the liberality 
of his friends or the aid of public libraries. Indeed we can 
readily credit his aflertion, and the work affords convincing 
proof-of its veracity, that the defcriptions were formed on an 
actual infpection of the originals. Many curious remarks are 
introduced occafionally on the value of editions,’ and the 
fabonrs beftowed on the claflics, with a variety of literary 
anecdotes. On cemparing thefe with the defcriptions of 
Nager, Zeno, Manni, Lazzeri, Maittaire, and Tirabofchi, we 
zre fatisfied that little dependence is to be placed on the 
fidelity of thefe writers; and that the prefent work will not 
fuffer by a comparifon with any former publication. 

Befides the chronological catalogue, M. Renouard prefents 
us with an account ef the Aldine editions, arranged accord- 
ing to the fubjects. 

A few prints are inferted that were neceffary in order to 
complete the hiftory of the Aldi: viz. the portraits of Aldus the 
elder, and of Paul Manutius, engraved by the mafierly durin 
of M. Saint-Aubin, trom originals of undoubted authenticity: 
that of Aldus the younger, in wood by M. Beugnet: and 
exact copies by the fame artift of the five different marks 
which adorn and characterife the works which iffued from the 
Aldine prefs. We are enabled by thefe to trace the progrel- 
five change of their fymbol from the moft fimple form firt 
empleyed by the elder Aldus, to that furmounted by an eagle in 
the efcutcheon granted to Paul by the Emperor Maximilian. 

{n the courfe of his work, M. henouand juttly complains of 
the prefent ftate of typography, of the fplendid form in which 
many works have been reprinted, and of the extreme nes: 
ligence with which others are executed, that are intended {or 


general circulation; of the employment of unfized paper, ot of 
vellum paper, that is deficient both in fubftance and in tenacity. 
He has himfelf furnifhed an example of what he recommends. 


His 
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His book is not printed in an oftentatious manner, yet the 
aper is firm and of a good colour, the impreffion clean, and 
ihe text judicioufly diftributed. It is a model that we recom- 
mend to printers in general. Magazin Encyclopedique. 








Ant. XVI. The Duty of Defending our Country ; a Sermon preach- 
ed at the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, Exeter, on the 19th of 
Augul, 1803. By the Rev. Edward Drewe, LL.B. Chaplaia 
to the Right Hon, Lord Rolle, and Curate of Broadhembury; 
Devon. pp. 39. pr. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 


\W# ETHER the fpirit of patriotifm be inculeated in the 
New Tefiament has long been a fubject of difpute. 
Lord Shaftefbury, and others, have fcotfed at a code of reiigion 
that aflumes to itfelf perfeétion, and yet omits to enforce a 
duty in which the interefis of fociety are fo much concerned : 
while Soame Jenyns, and many real and fincere believers, 
have thought the love of one’s country a topic too mean to 
make part of a fyftem defcended from heaven. ‘There are, 
towever, Chriftians who fee in the Founder of our Faith an 
example of true patriotifm, and in his conduct a love for his 
native land, which it behoves all his followers to cherifh: 
among thefe is Mr. Drewe, in common with a great number 
of preachers in aud outof the eftablifhed church. 

In times of lefs importance the difcuflion would excite no 
great intereft; and fituated as we now are, with an enemy almoft 
atour gates, we rejoice that theory gives way to practicalenergy ; 
we rejoice that the fpirit diffufed through the Sermon before 
us pervades every breaft, and animates the hearts of all our 
countrymen ; that all party difputes are at an end, and that 
the only quefiion is, who thall be mott loyal, moft fteady in 
oppofing the enemy, moii zealous in fupporting the liberties 
and independence of the United Kingdom! We have felected 
Mr. Drewe’s patriotic difcourfe from many others equally en- 
titled to refpeét and efteem, becaufe it was one of the earlieft 
on the oceafion; becaufe it has been very Laporte A circulated ; 
and, above all, becaufe it is a compofition calculated to leave 
on the mind of the reader forcible and abiding impreflions. 





Art. XVII. Iilujtrations of the Truth of the Chriftian Religion. 
By E. Maltby, B. D. Domeftic Chaplain to the Lord Bijhop of 
Lincoln. The Second Edition, revijed. Cambridge Univerfity 
Prefs; pp. 395. price 7s. Gd. boards. 1803. 

APPY would it be for the moral and religious part of 

. 4 the world, if the feveral excellent ethical and theolo- 

gical performances, which fo often make their appearance, 

were attended with proportionable improvement and increafe 
of 
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of faith and practice; that the moralift and divine might not 
have reafon to complain, that their learned labours have not 
been attended with their defired effects. 

However, as we have the firongeft grounds on which to 
reft not only our hopes, but our perfuations, taat 0 eilort of 
this or of any other kind, in the facred cauie of virtue and 
religion is wholly loft; motives will never be wanting to 
excite the ardour and ftimulate the induftry of the zealous 
advocates for both, to undertake and perfevere in the great 
and laudable defign of illuftrating their evidence, and extore- 
ing their practice, by delineating their true nature, and 
fhowing their infinite importance. 

The work now before us, is of this nature, and profefles this 
ggeat delign :.and in this view it ihould be contidered as a 
valuable addition to others of a like nature and tendency ; 
among which the writings of Archdeacon Paley jufily clain 
and hoid a very high and diftinguifhed rank. 

Although the fubjeét of thefe illuftrations has often been 
treated by various learned and pious authors, yet it is {o 
rich in materials, fo pregnant with matter, and, though plain 
and fimple, yet fo copious and diverfified; though grand in 
its general defign, yet {0 minutely confiftent in all its parts, 
that, after all the various and indefatigable labours of theolo- 
eifts and critics, fufficient remains, and will for ever remain 
till the great plan of Chriftianity be accomplithed, to employ 
the attention and pens of the learned. For this great fubject, 
like its importance, which is infinite, contains thofe ftores 
which neither time nor the indufiry of man fhall ever be 
able to exhauit. ; 

Thete confiderations fhould excite the zeal, and quicker 
the induftry, of thofe whofe fiations, learning, and mental 
abilities, qualify them for the important and laudable tafk of 
exhibiting Chriftianity in all its native colours of divine ex- 
cellence ; and of difplaying and illuftrating thofe evidences by 
which it is fupported; in proof of that high authority, and 
thofe pre-eminent claims to our belief and practice, which it 
arrogates and afferts. Ga 

The learned and ingenious author of the “ Iluftrations,’ 
feems fully epprized of thefe things; and deeply impretied 
with a juft fenfe of their importance. He therefore (as he 
informs us in his preface) has applied himfelié with great 
alliduity to the ftudly of the Books of the New Teftament: 
“ during a very attentive perufal of which he was occafio- 
nally firuck with internal marks of truth; fome of which fo iar 
as his recollection went, had not been obferved at all, and 
others did not appear to have been noticed, ore to 
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their real importance, by any writers who had fallen in his 
way.” With what fuccefs the author has fupplied what he 
found deficient in others, as well as what new light he has 
thrown upon thofe parts of the fubjeét which had before 
been treated by others, the public will judge by an impartial 
examination of the merits of the prefent work; the contents 
of which are as follow. Cuap. [. On the Internal Evi- 
dence of Genuinenefs and Authenticity in the Books of the 
New Teftament—II. On the Proof arifing from the Nature 
and Strength of the Prejudices of the Jews—III. On the 
Conduct of the Difciples—IV. On the Miracles wrought by 
the Difciples during the Life of our Lord.—V. On the Scheme 
of the Gofpel—VI. On the Charaéter of Jefus—VII. Mr. 
Godwin’s Mifreprefentations of the Chriftian Religion, and the 
Character of its Founder, examined.—VIII. View of the De- 
fects of the Evidence in favour of the Mahomedan Religion. 
To which are annexed, two Latin difcourfes; the one, a Thefis 
on the Infufficiency of human Reafon to difcover the true Wor- 
jhip of God, the duties of Man, and a future State. The other 
Concio ad Clerum: being a critical Examination of the Story 
of Jephtha and of his Vow. The former was delivered in the 
Divinity School, and the latter in St. Mary’s Church, at Cam- 
bridge, previoufly to the author taking his Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. The reafon affigned for their joint publication 
.is, that they are perfectly confonant to the matter and defign 
of the illufirations themfelves. 

It is difficult to give a correét idea of the contents of this 
valuable volume, without going very much into detail, but as 
each chapter contains a diftinct and independent proof of the 
truth of Chriftianity,; and as it would be impoffible to give a 
regular analyfis of them all, it will be fufiicient if we feleé 
two or three, from the confideration of which we fhall have 
an opportunity ef doing juftice to the talents of the author, 
and of giving the reader an idea of what he may anticipate 
from the other chapters, of which we can take no notice. 

In treating of the internal evidence of the genuinenefs and 
authenticity in the books of the New Teftament, our author 
adopts the famie mode of reafoning as he would in trying the 
compofitions of any profane author. And after obferving 
that no books whatfoever have been quoted fo frequently, or 
by fuch an uninterrupted feries of fucceffive authors, Rice 
their firft appearance, and that there are not extant fo many 
manufcripts, or of fo great antiquity, of the works of any other 
writer, as of the different books of the New Teftament, he 
obferves 1, That the ftyle and language of thefe books 
fupply ftrong indications that they were written about the 
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time, and by the fort of men to which they are afcribed: 
the fiyle is different from that which is ufed by the claffical 
writers ; it is conformable to the opinions and practices of the 
inhabitants of Judza; many of the Greek words found in the 
New Tefiament are not fuch as were adopted by men of 
education, but fuch as were in ufe with common people, among 
whom, it is plainly intimated, the writers of this volume were. 
From which Mr. M. draws this inference, that the books of 
the New Teftament were written near the time to which they 
are attributed, and by perfons fimilarly fituated in religion, 
language, and condition, to thofe whofe works they are aflerted 
to be. 2, Minutenefs of detail is another mark of truth: not 
only the time and place of many tranfactions are defcribed, 
but the names of individuals are particularly mentioned, when 
the writers do not affect precifion, which is never the pra¢tice 
of impoftors. 3, They are not infected with the flighteft 
tincture of party fpirit. 4, The writers candidly relate their 
own errors and failings. 5, The agreement of the facts with 
the fuppofition of a miraculous interference. 6, Another 
mark of truth difcernible in the writings of the facred hif- 
torians is the exact prefervation of character. On this fubject 
we fhall quote a pailage from our author: 

“ Itis fcarcely poffible to conceive a wider compafs of fubjed, 
and confequently one more unfavourable to the genius of fiction, 
than what is comprehended in the hitiorical writings of the New 
Teftament. Not only are Jews introduced of various ranks and 
ages, from the chiefs of the Sanhedrim, the expounders of the law, 
and the leaders of the fects, to the humble fishermen, the com- 
panions of Jefus,---and even to characters full lower, thofe whom 
the contagion of difeafe, or the fcandal of their vices, had driven 
from the comforts of focial life; but we alfo hear the difcourfes, 
and obferve the actions, of heathens, widely differing from each other 
in the qualities of their hearts, in the endowments of the mind, in 
condition and in occupation. Nor is the fcene confined to a {ingle 
nation or country, but we are tranfported from Jerufalem to Athens, 
from the refidence of thofe who cultivated no other knowledge than 
that of their own law and traditions, to the centre of heathen 
Jearning and tafte, and of heathen iuperftition too and idolatry. 
From Athens, and from Corinth, and from Ephefus, the feats of 
every improvement im.the arts of civilized life, we are conveyed 
to the rude and unciv Sized barbarians on the fhores of Melita. “By 
fea and by land we accompany the adventurous voyagers,---amidit 
fcenes, in which they appear to the aftonifhed ipectators as gods 
defcended from heaven; or when they feem to the deluded multitude 
as the fanatic enemies of religion; ftill, in the characters of the 
chief actors, we obferve a confiftency and identity which attefts the 
reality of the reprefentation ; while thofe with whom they converte, 
and who are introduced but incidentally, bear the traces of that 
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national and individual refemblance which the records of hiftory 
have invariably affigned them.” 

The grand exemplification of thefe remarks is, however, to 
be found in the character of Chrift and his apoftles ; in their 
actions and difcourfes, and in the account that they have given 
of the Roman officers, connected with the tranfactions deicribed 
by the Evangelifts. The whole of this paffage is fo well and 
fo ably illuttrated that we wifh the unbeliever to confider 
the {tatement fairly and candidly betore he deicribes the Chiii- 
tian religion as a cunningly-devifed fable. 7, The next 
argument adduced in proof of the internal evidence is that 
which arifes from a comparifou of the genuine feriptures with 
the apocryphal books. It appears that the early Chriftians 
inveftigated, with the greateft caution, the claims of thofe 
writings which afpired to a place in the facred canon, before 
they admitted them ; from which Mr. M. concludes that we 
are warranted in affixing the title of genuine to the narratives 
of the evangelifts, and the epittles of St. Paul, with at leaft the 
iame degree of juftice with which it is readily allowed to the 
hiliories of Thucydides, Xenophon, and Ceefar, and to the 
letters of Cicero and Pliny. The genuinenets of the books 
of the New Teftament will, however, be more apparent if their 
internal evidence be compared with that of the {purious gof- 
pels and epiftles; fince in the latter there is the appearance 
of adefign to fupport fome doctrine or practice, or to obviate 
fome herefy ; adetail of impertinent circumftances; the in- 
troduction of ufelets and improbable miracles ; a ftudied imi- 
tution of various paflages in the genuine Scriptures ; a poverty 
of ttyle, and barrennels of invention; contradictions to known 
hittorical fa¢ts ; an officious intrufion of the pretended authors 
names; and actions afcribed to Jefus which are unworthy of 
his character. Having examined thefe topics at large, and 
brought forward a mais of unqueftionable evidence in proof 
of his argument, Mr. M. concludes this chapter with the fol- 
lowing obfervations : 

“ Such are the compofitions which attempted to gain credit as 
the real produétions of the Apoftles and Evangelifts ; and fo ftriking 
is the contraft between them and the genuine writings, whole fiyle 
they have fo unfuccefsfully endeavoured to imitate. It deferves 
the moft ferious contideration of every one who is urheppily pre- 
judiced againft Chriftianity, or (what is almoft as fatal) who has 
hitherto not thought the fubject worthy his attention, whether, if 
the canonical books of the New Teitament had been the productions 
of artifice or delufion, they would not have refembled thofe which 
are avowedly fo, in fome of their defects. Suppofing it, for a mo- 
ment, to be a matter of doubt by whom the canonical books were 
written, or allowing them the credit which is granted to all other 
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writings having the fame external authority, that of being written 
by the authors whofe names they have always borne; upon either 
of thefe fuppofitions the writers of the New Teftament could not, 
either in fituation or attainments, have had any advantages, humanly 
fpeaking, which the authors of the apocryphal books were not as 
likely to have poffefied as themfelves: confequently, if the firft 
books had been founded upon the bafis of fiction, it is furely mot 
probable that fubfequent attempts would have equalled, if not im- 
proved upon, the firft efforts of impofture. If, however, it appears, 
upon acandid and clofe inveftigation, that one fet of compofitions 
betrays no fymptoms of a detign to impofe upon others, and no marks 
that the authors were themfelves deceived; while, on the contrary, 
the others difcover in every page the moft evident proofs of mifiake 
and fraud; is it fair, is it reafonable, to afcribe to a common origin 
produttions fo palpably and effentially different? or rather, is it not 
more jufi, and even philofophical, to refpect truth in thofe perfor- 
mances which bear the fair {tamp of her features; and to abandon 
thofe, and thofe only, to contempt which have indubitable traces of 
impofture ?” 

The next part of this volume which we fhall notice is the 
proof of the truth of the Chriftian religion, which refults from 
the moral character of our blefied Lord. In this chapter 
Mr. Maltby appeals firft to the teftimony of writers friendly 
to the Chriftian caule, from the authors of the Gofpels, to thot 
who have flourifhed in our own day: nor does he think that 
any folid objection can be made to their tefiimony unlefs it 
fhould be found that there are fymptoms of incapacity, of 
prejudice, and unfairnefs in their inveftigations. Nor will he 
admit the vulgar and hackneyed argument, that the defence 
of priefts is to be taken with caution, as that of perfons inte- 
refted in the fuccefs of Chriftianity ; fince their mere with to 
ferve a particular caufe would not enable them to eftablifh a 
pofition which mut look for fupport to a feries of hiftorical 
tefiimony ; it would not enable them to wreft facts to their 
purpofes which are infcribed in the unvarying records of paft 
ages. On this fubject he alfo adds, 


“ That not merely priefts of an eftablifhed church, whofe fitua- 
tion fometimes leads to wealth and confequence, but prietts of every 
fect---priefis who have nothing to expect but oppofition, if they are 
known, or poverty, if they are not known---nay, prietis who have 
altogether abandoned their proteffion---men, in thort, of the moti 
difcordant views and hoftile fentiments, have {till fupported with 
uniform conviction, and maintained with unvarying ardour, the 
truth of the Chrittian difpenfation. In this latter defcription of 
writers we mav remark the names of Prieftley, Wakefield, and Evan- 
fon; of men, who, differing from each other as much as they diffent 
from the National Church, yet, upon the fame general grounds of 
hiftorical truth, admit the divine origin of Chrittianity. Nor mutt 
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we fail to reply, if the objection thould ftill be urged pertinacioufly, 
that laymen of the moft diftinguifhed abilities and enlarged views 
have in all ages vied with churchmen in the pious and ufeful labour 
of fixing, upon the folid batis of reafon and of truth, the credibility 
of the Gofpel hiftory.” 


Our author next refers to the opinions refpeéting Chrift, as 
maintained by thofe who are inimical to the Chriftian religion. 
Vaninus, one of the moft zealous champions on this fide of the 
quefiion, acknowledged, “that in the whole feries of the 
hiftory and actions of our Saviour, he could not find any thin 
that he could charge with fecular intereft or defign, to blaf 
him or his religion with.” Mr. Chubb admitted that “ the 
lite of Chrift was a beautiful picture of human nature, when 
in its native purity and fimplicity; and fhowed at once what 
excellent creatures men would be when under the influence 
and power of that gofpel which he preached to them.” In 
the fame way Mr. M. appeals to the fentiments of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, Rouffeau, Voltaire, Paine, Gibbon, and Lequinio, 
and by quoting their own words he fhows what elevated fen- 
timents were held refpecting the excellent character of Jefus, 
by men who ufed all their faculties to vilify and contemn the 
religion which he taught. It will be readily conceded that 
chara¢ters fuch as we have juft enumerated would not have 
admitted fo much, had there been the fmalleft doubt on the 
iubject. Had it been poflible to have conftrued a fingle action 
ot Chrift’s as unfavourable to virtue, or to have afligned to 
hin a felfifh motive for any part of his conduct, the enemies 
to his caufe would not have failed to have allowed fuch 
defeéis their full weight. Hence it is evident that he was 
endued with more than ordinary virtue ; and therefore, as Mr. 
Maltby obferves, 


“ It becomes then a queftion between the advocates and the adver- 
faries of Chriftianity, Whether it be not in the higheft degree contrary 
to probability, that a perfon of eminent virtue could have contrived 
and executed fuch a fcheme of impofture as muft be laid to the 
charge of Jefus, if his pretenfions be difputed? In order to refolve 
this queftion, it is evidently neceffary to examine, with fcrupulous 
care, the light in which this impotture mutt be viewed ; whether 
it can juftly be confidered as a fort of pious fraud, the motives of 
which may feem to palliate the defign ; or whether, if it be a fraud, 
it be not attended with very grofs and aggravating circumftances, 
— juttly deferving to be ftigmatized, as involving in itfelf peculiar 

vafenefs.” 


The manner and ftyle in which our author has examined 
this queftion, and in which he has ferutinized the character of 


Jefus on both hypothefes, entitle him to high refpeét for the 
L'3 ; ability 
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ability with which -he defends his own opinion, and for his 
candour in an{wering the objections of the opponents to Chrif- 
tianity. The fame {pirit is equally evident, when, in the next 
chapter, he examines Mr. Godwin’s mifreprefentations of 
Chrift and his religion. How fara work fo little known and 
read as Mr. Godwin’s “ Enquirer,” merited the notice given 
to it by Mr. Maltby, is not our bulinefs to decide: but this we 
may fay, without any breach of candour, that a writer who 
can rear and abandon theories and ty{tems fo readily as that 
gentleman, ought not to be looked up to by the young asa 
guide in matiers of faith. In one part of his lite we find, 
from the volume before us, that Mr. G. was not only a difciple 
of Jefus, but a public teacher of his doctrines :—in “The 
Enquirer” he charges the religion, which he had heretofore 
taught and defended, with fanétioning bigotry and intglerance, 
and the author of that religion with mora! defects in chara¢ter 
and temper. At cone period, as a Chrittian, he is the pub- 
lither of fermons, and at another, the avowed champion 
of infidelity ; and if we may judge trom thefe, and from other 
revolutions in his opinions, it is not improbable that he may 
again be found the friend and aflertor of orthodoxy. Mr. 
Maltby’s Detence of Chriftianity and of the character of Chrift, 
in oppofition to Mr. Godwin, is able, and we think unanfwer- 
able. He examines every objection raifed by that gentleman— 
he {crutinizes his affertions—he unravels and expofes the 
futility of his infinuations, which are the general fubterfuge of 
thofe who are at a lofs for found argument. This whole chap- 
ter is deferving the attention of Chriftians and unbelievers, 
and it furely becomes the latter, as well as the former, to 
invettigate rigidly the motives of their conduét, and the caufes 
of that zeal and hoftility which they fhow againft a fyftem, 
the tendency of which is generally acknowledged by them- 
felves to be highly favourable to the moral conduét and happi- 
nefs of men, We fhall quote a patlage from the work before us, 
which reiers to Mr. Godwiu’s attack on the character of Chrift: 
“ But on what account, may we afk, are thefe farcaftic invettives 
directed by Mr. Godwin againti the conduct of Jefus Chrift? whom 
is he thus endeavouring to ihield from the fury of a malevolent 
affailant? No doubt he is efpoufing the caufe of fome enlightened 
philofophers, whofe gencrous attempts to enlarge the underftanding 
and increafe the happine/s of their countrymen were oppofed by the 
power of a tyrant, and defeated by the intolerance of a bigot! No 
doubt he is proteciing, from the attack of ignorance and error, fome 
whofe doérines breathed the pureft benevolence, and who were 
indefatigable in their difinteretted refearches after truth! He is 
defending a virtuous few from the menaces and infults of one whe 
fubitituted authority for evidence, and counteracted the efforts oe 
mace 
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made for the melioration and perfectibility of the fpecies! The 
very reverfe of all this, Mr. Godwin heroically fteps forth in de- 
fence of fanatical and cruel priefts, of crafty and interefted politi- 
cians, to protect them from the reproaches of a perfon who inculcated 
the pureit leflons of morality, and practifed the moft exalted bene- 
volence. He is vindicating prejudice, felfifhnefs, and bigotry, 
againft Him who was devoted to the generous purpofe of delivering 
the human race from thefe and all other moral evils. He is defend- 
ing ‘hypocrites, who devoured widows houfes, and for a pretence 
made long prayers,’ who ‘ paid tithe of mint, and anife, and cum- 
min, but omitted the weightier matters of the law—Judgment, 
Mercy, and Truth;’? men, who perverted divine and human laws to 
the purpofes of their own felfiih and cruel policy. Thefe enemies 
to reform, thefe opprefiors of truth, thefe perfecutors of virtue, has 
a modern philofopher valianthy, but inconfiftently, undertaken to 
defend againit the honeft indignation of Him, who ‘ went about 
doing good ;’ ‘ who did no fin, neither was guile found in his mouth ;” 
who, ‘ even when he was reviled, reviled not again, but committed 
himielf to Him that judgeth righteoufly.” 


In the laft chapter of the “ Illuftrations” we have an accu- 
rate, and indeed extenfive, view of the defects of the evidence 
in favour of the Mahomedan religion: and the author 
thinks that the feleétion of materials for this part of his work 
will not be objected to by any unbeliever. The writers which 
he has followed are * Sale, who is allowed by Gibbon to be 
half a Muffulman, and Gibbon himfelf, who is not half a 
Chriftian.” To difcover the marked and diftinét lines of fepa- 
ration between the preaching of the Gofpel, and the propaga- 
tion of the Roran, Mr. Maltby confiders, (1.) The peculiar 
circumfiances of the times in which Mahomet appeared ; 
(2.) The temper and genius of the people to whom he addreffed 
himfelf; and, (3.) His own natural and acquired advantages. 
To undegfiand how ably our author has conducted this part of 
his plan, the reader muft refer to the volume itfelf ; no ana- 
lyfis, nor any abftra¢t that our limits would admit, could do 
jultice to his talents, to the foundneis of his judgment, in 
{electing the moft appropriate facts and circumitances, or to 
the acutenefs of his reaioning from fa¢ts allowed on ail hands 
to be unquefiionable. The concluding ob{ervations on the 
Chriftian religion every friend to truth will perufe with high 
fatistaction. 

“ Chriftianity appeared in a moft enlightened age ; it has attract- 
ed the notice, and challenged the inquiries, of the acute and in- 
telligent; yet, in the fpace of eighteen centuries, no one decilive 
mark of fraud has been fixed upon, as affecting the conduct or doc- 
trines of its founder.. On the contrary, the more accurate the fearch, 
and the more piercing the fcrutiny into its authority, the characters 
of truth have appeared with undiminifhed, nay, increafed luiire. ou 
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“ If the revolution of fo many ages has failed to difclofe one in- 
dubitable trace of fallacy in the origin of our holy religion ; if the 
Jabours of fo many intellects have been baffled in the attempt to 
ftigmatize it, as indebted to fraud or enthufiafm for its fuccefs ; is it 
probable that a few more ages rolling on fhall unfold the hitherto 
undifcovered fecret of its human birth? Are the fages yet unborn 
who thall probe to the quick the latent wound, which has fo long 
rankled, without betraying one fymptom of unfoundneis ? 

“ Until fuch exalted {pirits fnall appear, and fuch wondrous ages 
arrive, why may we not content ourlelves with believing that, which 
is fo far from having been proved incredible, that it has on the con- 
trary been found to potie!s all the marks of credibility which in any 
fimilar queftion the human underftanding can require ? 

“ Surely in the religion of Jefus there is fufficient evidence to 
warrant our faith, fufficient authority \o regulate our conduct, and 
fufficient encouragement to elevate and {fuftain our hope.” 


After this view of the “ Illufirations of the Truth of the 
Chriftian Keligion,” in which we have in feveral infiances 
allowed the author io fpeak tor himfelf, any panegyric on our 
parts would be fuperfluous, they might, by a difverning public, 
be deemed oilicious. We may, however, be allowed to ob- 
ferve, that whiie Dr. Paley’s “ View of the Evidences of Chiif- 
tianity” are adapted entirely to popular confideration, and 
capable of forcing conviction upon every mind, Mr, Maltby’s 
[lluttrations claim the attention of the learned. He has in- 
vited to the difeutiion thote who are capable of entering deeply 
into the fubject, who can follow him to thofe fources of in- 
formation whence flow the evidence and faéts which muft ulti- 
mately fecure or demolilh tue foundation of our faith, and of 
our belt expectations, 

The body of notes which are incorporated through the 
whole volume, exhibit a deepnefs of refearch, and an ex- 
tenfivenels of ufeful and important knowledge which are 
rarely to be found in fo young a man as Mr. Maltby; and the 
eandour which he has difplayed, not only in combating his 
opponents, but in referring to the learned of all iets, for 
proofs and illuftrations of his main arguments, are highly 
honourable to the ingenuoufnefs of his mind, and exhibit the 
completett evidence of his fincerity and difintereftednefs in 
undertaking a work, which wil! redound to the honour of his 
name, as lony, as Chriftianity itfelf fall be valued by its friends 
or reviled by its enemies. 

We now pais to the Latin differtations, which the author 
profeffes to have written and publifhed with the fame defign 
which he had in view in the preceding illufirations ; that of 
difplaying the truth and divine excellence of Chriftianity : 
to which valuable and important end, we are fully convinced, 
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the whole of this work will be found eminently fubfervient. 
The fubject of the thefis is contained in the following words: 


Nequit per fe humana ratio cognitione fatis plend et certé 
afjequi, quo potiffimum modo Deus fit colendus, que fint 
hominum officia, vita denique futura fit, necne, eterna. 


This queftion fo intimately interwoven with the caufe of 
divine Revelation, can alone be determined in the way which 
the author has purfued ; which is, abandoning conjecture, to 
have recourfe alone to the hiftory of mankind, and efpecially 
to thofe enlightened ages, in which, as he obferves, men bett 
infiructed in philofophy, and endowed with the greateft acute- 
nefs of genius, direéted their inquiries after the chief good, 
ihe nature of the gods, and the end of human life. Mr. M. 
thinks it neceflary previoutly to obferve, that there is a very 
great difference between thole things which can be difcovered 
by human reafon, and thofe which, when difcovered, are ad- 
mitted and approved. And he readily grants, that the Deity 
has not fuffered mankind to wander in error, altogether igno- 
rant of his exiftence ; or of what duties are to be performed, 
either to conciliate his favour, or to avert his diipleafure. 
And Mr. M. admits this to have been the cafe from the 
infancy of the world. But granting this, and that the exift- 
ence of a Deity be true, it does not hence follow that we can 
difcover other particulars which relate unto him. From this 
ignorance arofe the doubts of many, whether the Divinity 
(between whom and mortals there is fuch an immenfe dif- 
tance) had any care of mankind, or whether he would ac- 
cept of their prayers and vows. This queftion, fo very diffi- 
cult and obfeure to ancient philofophers, our learned Author 


juftly fuppofes, can never be refolved by human reafon; but 


mutt be afcertained and demontirated by God himielf. This 
being the cafe, no wonder that men, ufing their reafon only, 
otten wandered from the path of truth. Cicero, when treat- 
ing on this fubject, as our author obferves, featuit inter pro- 
bubilia, eos, qui philofophie dent operam, non arbitrari deos 
eje. And as to the Unity of God, Mr. M. obierves, they 
never dreamed of it. And that fuch were the notions which 
they formed of their gods, that there is nothing, however 
foolith or depraved, which fome one or other of the ancient 
rE ae have not thought concerning the nature of their 
gods. 

It being granted that we muft form right conceptions of 
the Deity before we can define the worfhip due unto him, it 
feems reafonable to fuppofe, that men, unaflifted by divirie 
Revelation, would adopt any other worfhip than the ~~ 
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And that forming to themfelves deities carelefs of human 
affairs, malignant, difcordant, and even licentious, they either 
neglected all religious obfervances, or had recourfe to the 
vain, deformed, and impure riTEs of wanton VENUS, or the 
furious and deteftable orcies of Baccnus: or to appeate 
the wrath of any of their divinities, that they polluted their 
altars with human blood. What Mr. M. emphatically adds, 
we choofe to deliver in his own language, and in the appofite 
quotation from Cicero. 


* Pudet mehercule pigetque me diutius referre, quam _ turpiter 
ratibne abufi fint ifti pietatis magiftri, et quam fede vulgus credu- 
lum ac delirum ludificati. Libet potius philofophi cujufdam infignis 
verba Jaudare, ut evincam plerafque veterum de diis fententias efie 
a vero longe alienas. “ Expofui fere (inquit Cicero) non philofo- 
** phorum judicia, fed delirantium fomnia: nee enim multo ab- 
furdiora funt ea, que poetarum vocibus tufa, ipsa -fuavitate 
noguerunt: qui et ira inflammatos, et libidine furentes induxe- 
runt deos: feceruntque, ut eorum bella, pugnas, przlia, vulnera 
videremus; odia prexterea, diffidia, difcordias, ortus, interitus, 
querelus, luinentationes, eflufas in omni intemperantia libidines, 
aduiteria, vincula, cum humano genere concubitus, mortalefque 
ex immortali procreatos. Cum poetarum autem errore conjun- 
jere licet portenta magorum, A’gyptiorumque in eodem genere 
dementiam: tum etiam vulgi opiniones, que in maximéa incon- 
ftanti4, veritatis ignoratione verfantur.” 


4 


«< 


“ 


Whatever the defenders of natural religion may have to 
fay to fuch reprefentations, (our author jutily obferves) that 
the common people had no other opinions than thofe in 
which they were inftructed by the fables of their poets, or by 
the vain triflings of the mythologifts. They had but one 
opinion ; which was, that the gods of their country were to 
be worihipped after the cuftoms of their country ; according 
to the well known precept of Pythagoras, 

‘Abavarous wiv weit Beods, vonw we Oanewrasy 
Tiza— 


Even Socrates, who muft, as our author remarks, be con- 
feffed the prince of philotophers, was of the fame opinion; 
and who would not endure the imputation of his acculers, 
when they objected to him the yen of introducing novel- 


ties into the eftablifhed religion, and worlhip of their popt- 
Jar divinities. Which, as Mr. M. well obferves, both among 
the Greeks and Romans, related only to their civil polity. 
The following remarks, which conclude this head, cannot 
be more ably exprefled than in our learned author’s energetic 
language, which is here offered as a fair fpecimen of it 
purity and elegance. 
“ At 
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At vero pietas ea, que caftos homines, probofque, et benevo- 
reddit; que ad res celeites contemp landas animum incitat 
erigitqu 1€ 3 que deni que ad Deum & TEATS nok aAnbsiay enerandum 
infiitult nos atque infiruit, de hac fane vix aut ne vix quidem 
CO! ogitaile videntuz aut il, goons pene erat publica cultts divin TAMO, 


jar dant. Quod fi Geist Rom: 4. in re tanta cecutiverint, fu- 
pervacaneum effet ad alias gentes refpicere. Enimvero humana 
ita facrificia, qu funt a Septentrionalibus populis frequentata, 
Solis atque ignis cultus qui in ‘Oriente increbuit paffim atque inva- 
luit, prava denigue ilta et periculofa de duobus eque potentibus 
boni et mali auctoribus opimo, hec, inquam, omnia exemplo efle 
pot font, quantulura ratio humana perfccerit in religione, vel qua 
obfcura fit, illuftranda, vel qua depravata fuerit, corrigenda 


4s to what relates to the duties of man in esicty, Mr. 
Mw jutily remarks, that thele have fuch an imtimate connec- 
tion with the duties that we owe to God, that it is not likely 
that thofe who erred in the jormer would not be defective 
alfo in the latter. And if the rewards and punithments of 
another world be taken away, human virtue muft be imper- 
fect, and vice take deeper root. Though it will be acknow- 
ledged, fays our author, that wife and wholefome laws were 
enacted and eftablithed by philofophers and legiflators, yet 
let Athens herfelt tettify, by her partial praife “ot whatever 
vas of Grecian origin, and her contempt of whatever was of 
foreign growth, itigmatizing it with the odious name of bar- 
barifm, within what narrow limits her ideas of humanity were 
confined. Indeed, none of the ethnic philoiophers believed, 
or taught, that man was not born alone tor himielf, but ior 
the whole world. Some indeed, he obierves, there were who 
ditcourted {plendidly on the love of the human race: but to 
how few this exalted humanity was confined, let, tays Mr. 
M. the flaughter of captives, "and the fevere and dreadful 
condition of ilaves, amply declare. Who,adds he, cannot but 
recal to mind the cufiom that prevailed among almoft every 
nation, of expofing their children ; which was not only fup- 
ported by euftom, but fanctioned even by the laws. “ Who 
cea reflect (our author afks) without indignation and horror 
onthe lavage fpeciacles of the amphitheatres, where men 
were butchered amidit the exultations and plaudits of the 
people ii 

What relates to the affe€tions of the human mind, the foun- 
tain of human aétions, all muft allow, as Mr. M. obierves, 
that even revenge itfelf was dignified with the name of vir- 
tue. Whereas, on the contrary, few were to be found who 

practifed the laudable virtue of humility 3 Or that patience 
which cheerfully fubmits to contumely or injury. And as to 
the 
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the perfonal virtues, here each one, as our author fays, ap. 
pears to have had a rule unto himfelf. Uncertain of a future 
fiate, and depraved in their fentiments refpecting the divine 
government, they openly and frequently faid, Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die. 

Mr. M. in the third part of his treatife refpecting the im- 
mortality of the foul, oblerves very truly, that the ancient 
philofophers were not thoroughly perfuaded of this doétrine : 
and what they had acquired, and did admit, was collected 
from antiquity. Which, with the admifiion in favour of En- 
nius, Socrates, Plato, and others, he proves, by referring to 
Cicero, who fays: 

“ Auctoribus quidem ad iftam fententiam uti optimis poffumus, 

quod in omnibus cauffis et debet, et tolet, valere plurimum: et 

primum quidem omni antiquitate, quz quo propius aberat ab 
ortu et divina progenie, hoc melius ea fortafle, que erant vera, 
cernebat. Itaque unum illud erat infitum prifcis illis, quos caf- 

‘ cos appellat Ennius, efie in morte fenfum, neque excefiu vite tic 
deleri hominem, ut funditus interiret.” 

We are moft thoroughly perfuaded of the truth of the 
fubfequent obfervation, as being of opinion that it admits of 
demonftration as far as fuch a fubjeét will admit of it; which 
is, that there is the ftrongeft reafon to fuppofe, that the con- 
viction or belief of a future fiate, and the immortality of the 
foul, which the philotophers of old difcovered, was derived 
froin thofe divine Revelations, with which, in the infant ages 
of the world, mankind were favoured. 

Endleis would it be, as our author remarks, to run throngh 
all the opinions of the philofophers concerning the immortality 
of the foul; he, therefore, fays: ’ 

“ Detur mihi igitur inftar omnium Cicero, qui aliorum opiniones 
penitus intellexit, accurateque et exquifite de iis difputavit. Verba 
igitur ejus hec audiamus. “ Ut homunculus unus e multis,” inguit, 
“ probubilia conjectura fequens. Ultra enim quo progrediar, quam 
“ ut veri videam fimilia, nen habeo.” Et recenfitis aliorum de 
anima humana ejufque interitu fententiis, ilud demum adjungit. 
“ Harum fententiarum, que vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit. Que 
“ verifimillima, magna queftio ett.” 

But however learnedly and calmly Cicero debated this 
quetiion ; we fee and learn, as Mr. M. obferves, how unable 
his belief was to afford him a remedy for forrow, or a comfort 
and fupport againft the fear of death, in his Epifile wherein 
he laments the lofs of his daughter; * and from his Oration 
for Cluentius.-++ 





* Fpift. ad Fam. lib. 4th. 5, 6. 
t+ Pro. A. Cluent. § 61, Edit. Ernefti. 
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We fhall clofe the account of this well-written Thefis in 
the words of the learned author: 


“ Que cum ita fint, grates oportet vel maximas agamus Deo, 
qui mentibus noftris, quod unum detuerat, large fuppeditaverit. 

“ Revelata Religio hoc, an illo, tempore e celo defcenderit, quid 
tandem intereft? Quin illud ‘potius meminerimus, folidam atque 
expreflam veritatis imaginem idcirco pofle in diiciplina Chrittiand 
reperiri, quod do¢trinarum optimarum fcientiam auxerit et pro- 
vexerit; quod Deum nobis unum ad colendum propofuerit ; quod 
cultum ejus fanum purumque faluberrimis praceptis inftituerit; quod 
cognitionem vite future plenam et perfectam nobis patefecerit ; 
quod denique in luce vel clariflima res miultas collocaverit, qua: 
fumméa folertid fummaque diligentid veterum philofophorum fruf- 
tra efient inveftigatz. Rationis autem patronos etiam atque etiam 
monitos velim, ut animum fuum attentum et penitus infixum ha- 
beant in graviflima hec Baconi verba. ‘“ Caufia vero et radix 
“ fere omuium malorum in fcientiis ea una eft, quod, dum mentis 
“humane vires falfo miramur et extollimus, vera ejus auxilia 
* non queramus.” 


We might now turn to the laft piece in this volume, entitled 
Concio ad Clerum; which is a very valuable critical differtation 
ou the long-difpated fubjeét of Jephtha’s vow. But we have 
already given fatisfactory evidence of Mr. Maltby’s powers as 
a writer, as wellin the Latin, as in our own language; and it 
would be difficult, perhaps impoffible, to give a correct idea of 
this difcourfe, without greatly exceeding the bounds afligned 
to the article; befides, the biblical critic will derive a pleafure 
and fatisfaction from perufing the whole, which no partial 
analyiis could afford. 
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Ant. XVIII. A Chart of the Weft Indies, and Spanifh Dominions in 
North America, By A. Arrowfmith. 1803. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Four Sheets. 


b a great maritime nation nothing is of more importance 
A than Charts formed from accurate obfervation. The fatety 
ot their veflels, the fuccefs of their commerce, and the lives 
of their feamen, depend upon the knowledge which is obtained 
of the fhoals, and rocks, and reefs, which are frequently hidden 
trom the view of the incautious navigator. 

In announcing a new chart, it will be expected that fome 
account fhould be given of the improvements made in this 
upon the oldones, It has long been generally acknowledged 
that the Spanifh charts of the Weft Indies are the moft to be 
depended on: the navigators of that nation have been at 
conliderable pains at all periods, fince the difcovery of Ame- 

rica, 
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rica, to take the foundings of thofe feas, and to afcertain thé 
pofition of the feveral iflands, fand-banks, &e. Our mode 
of comparifon mutt, therefore, in this inftance, be between Mr, 
Arrowlmith’s new chart, and the’ moft reipectable Spanith 
charts that were in general ule. 

Mr. Arrowintith’s, which is made on Mercator’s Projection, 
comprifes the fpace of from 5° to 32° North latitude, and 
from 6o° to 108° Weit longitude from Greenwich. ‘The firk 
object that engaged our attention, on account of the great dit- 
ference between this and former charts, was the pofition of the 
Salt Keys. According to the old charts, in tieering by the 
Great Bahama Bank, pilots were obliged to keep a direction 
almoft direétly N. W. whereas by that before us fhips failing 
from thete keys due North will effect their paflage without 
difficulty. 

tis to be regretted that with all new maps and charts a 
fketch is not given, by which the public would know upon 
what authority modern Geographers and Hydrographers de- 
viate {fo materially from thote who went before them. The 
celebrity, however, to which Mr. A. bas attained, is a fufficient 
ground for us to believe that he would not have made thele 
alterations without well-anthenticated facts; and indeed he 
mentions, in one part of the chart, that he is mdebted to Mr. 
Adam Brown, Mafter of his Majetty’s fhip the Queen (who, 
if we miiiake not, was on this ftation during a great part.of 
lafi war), for a corrected pian of all the Bahama Iilands. 
From him, therefore, it may be that Mr. A. has learnt that the 
Great Bahama Bank has been hitherto erroneoutly laid down 
in former charts full forty miles too much to the Weft. 

The Spaniards took very accurate attronomical obfervations 
at the mouth of the river St. Mary and Cape Carnavaral, in 
ihe year 1790, and we find that thefe points, as laid down by 
Myr. A. agree with the Spanith obfervations. 

Crooked fflands, between the 22d and 23d degrees N. la 
titude, are jaid down very ditterently, and indeed of fhapes 
not at all fimilar to the fame iilands in other charts; and on 
the N. E. of them is laid down a funken rock, which we have 
noticed in no other whatever. From the magnitude of this, 
zs given here, we are led to fuppote that the diicovery muti be 
of no iimall importance to the interefts of navigation. It will 
be feen, likewiie, that all the principal pafiages acrofs the 
banks are accurately delineated with dotted lines, and the 
depths are given in fathoms, unlefs otherwife expreffed. By 
comparing ihis part of the chart with others of the fame kind, 
both French and Spanifh, there will be found a great ditie- 
ence in the pofition of that range of iflands which lie Northel 
Cuba and Domingo. . k 
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- Tt has fome time fince been afcertained that Punta de 
Mayoi, the moft eafterly point of Cuba, was laid down more 
than twelve miles out of its real pofition in the beft French 
charts. We may therefore expect that in this its proper 
place is affigned. The fame may be prefumed of ail the points 
round Domingo, Porto Rico, the Virgin [ilands, the Caribbees, 
Trinadad, and Margarita, as it is well known that the moft 
fkilful and feientific of the Spanifh nation were employed in a 
ten years farvey, for the purpofe of obtaining them, by means 
of the moft accurate time-keepers, and aftronomical obferva- 
tions. 

The whole line of coaft from Trinadad to Cape Catoch, the 
north-eaft point of the Yucatan country, wears a very different 
appearance from any thing that we have feen in other maps. 
The fame may be obferved of the great bafin of Maracaybo ; 
inftead of an eliptic form, it affumes nearly a circular one. The 
pallages and depths into this bafin are given with great diftinét- 
nefs, fo that the pilot can feel no difficulty in fteering his 
courfe into it. In this bafin, which is about eighty miles in 
diameter, {hips may, in all weathers, ride with the greateft 
fafety. Its waters ebb and flow. 

We alfo notice that the logwood country, in which 
ihe Englifh, by the convention of 1786, poffefs the right of 
cutting wood, is bounded, on Mr. Arrowfinith’s chart, on the 
north by Rio Hondo; whereas, on many others that have 
come under our obfervation, the northern boundary reaches no 
farther than the New River. 

{t feems alfo of importance that the line of foundings about 
the Pedro fhoals, fouth of Jamaica, which had never before 
been laid down, is accurately marked. Thefe foundings were 
taken in 1798, by the Spanifh fhip Monarca. From thefe 
Spanith fhips take their departure for Vera Cruz, in New Spain, 
whither the flotilla from Europe is annually bound for the 
produce of the mines of Mexico. 

The great bank north of Yucatan is defcribed according to 
authorities, admitted by all Englith navigators, and which have 
been repeatedly verified by various afironomical obfervations, 
If Mr. A. has taken the line of coaft from Vera Cruz to Ser- 
pents [fland latitude 29°3, from Spanith charts, as we fufpeét, 
there cannot be much dependance placed on its accuracy, as 
there are no proofs on them that they were formed from 
a{tronomical obfervatipns ; but we know there are authorities, 
from an Englifh and Spanith furvey compared together, for 
what has been done on the remainder of that coatt to Punta 
Tancha, including the Tortolas. 

Lake Nicaragua, as well as the bafin of Maracaybo, is of a 
very different figure from What we have feen in other aren 
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and from that which was taken in the year 1780, when an ex. 
pedition was made thither from Jamaica. Panama Bay, and 
all the coaft from Gulf de St. Miguel to Punta de Barica, 
appear to have been laid down from Maliefpini’s furvey, which 
is already before the public. From Burica to the Gulph of 
California, may be traced many innovations upon former 
charts ; but the confidence long repofed in Mr. Arrowfmith 
gives us a ftrong perfuation that he would not have altered un- 
lefs he was convinced the alterations were real improvements, 
and jutiified by accurate obfervations. 

We might extend this article to great length by additional 
remarks on many other parts, but we fhall conclude: with fome 
obfervations which will occur to almoft any perfon who atten- 
tively confiders this chart. 

We think ita great improvement that the Rhumb Lines are 
not extended acrofs the map, but are confined to a radius of 
about an inch and a half, which, with the afliftance of a parallel 
ruler, or indeed any tirait edge, will aniwer every purpofe of the 
Rhumb Lines drawn full length in all dire¢tions. 

This chart, which will be a valuable acquifition to the navi- 
tor, is intended to be equally ufeful, as far as it goes, as a map 
to the ftatefman and politician. The fame attention appears 
to us to have been paid to the inland provinces as to the 
feveral parts of the coaft. Thofe belonging to Spain in North 
America, from the ifihmus of Darien to New Mexico, are 
accurately divided, and a detail of the rivers, volcanoes, and 
high lands, is laid down in a fuperior manner, and which feems 
to have been taken from Ramirez’s map publifhed in 1768. 

The whole is rendered interefting to the general reader by 
jhort obfervations: thus the ifland is marked on which Co- 
lumbus firft landed, and the date of that event given: notice 
is taken of Dampier’s expedition acrofs the ifthmus of Darien; 
of the canals propofed to be cut by the Spaniards fo early as 
the year 1528: the general winds, we are told, on the coatt of 
Mexico, are from W. to S. W.; and land winds from N, to 
N.W. On foine parts of the coaft the land winds are to the 
E. of the N. &e. 

We think the chart might have been ftill more interefting 
if in the blank fpace, of which there is neceflarily a vaft pro- 
portion of the whole, fome of the more important iflands, as 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. had been given ona large feale. 
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